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PREFACE 

This  study  of  the  Develoornent  of  Parties  throup-h  the 
Jackson  Period  was  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Gaspar  G-,  Bacon  p-^n  lAras  offered  to  t'^p  '^-r.o -iiir       Sohnni  o^"* 
Boston  University  in  partial  fulfillment  of  tne  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

While  s tud^T^inf;;-  at  the  University  of  Chicago,   it  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer  that  a  former  Lieutenant-G^overnor 
of  Mas sa -;huse tts ,  G-as"!iar  Griswold  Bacon,   had  "been  aDnointed 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  CTOvernment  at.  Boston  University; 
therefore  it  seemed  advisable  to  return  to  ITew  England  in  order 
to  take  advantac^e  of  the  opportunity  of  working  under  one  v/ho 
had  actually  known  from  experience,   government  and  oolitical 
parties.     Professor  Bacon's  courses  in  American  Constitutional 
Government  v/ere  the  actual  ins"oirati on  o.-f'  t'ti  .s  study:  for  dur- 
ing 1939-1940,   Jonn  har shall,  Roger  Brooke  Taney,   and  the 
others  were  as  real  to  the  writer  as  any  present-day  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  parties  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,   the  object  has  been  to  try  to  prese^'^t  the  con- 
stantly changing  oicture  of  eac'^  oarty  through  its  leaders; 
through  the  men  who  actually  influenced  the  oolicies  and  for- 
tunes of  their  parties,  as  they  were  f- e^^Tselvep   '^'^luenced  by 


events,   both  here  and  abroad.     An  atteTrrot  has  also  been  made  tc 
show  hov/  the  economic  and  social  forces  of  the  neriod  caused 
these  events  to  take  place  and  thus  affected  the  political  pic- 
ture of  the  times.     Actually  to  see  livinp-  history,   one  has 
but  to  watch  American  parties  in  action  under  such  men  as  John 
Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,   Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son; nor  must  one  for-et  in  this  connection,  Daniel  Webster, 
John  C.   Calhoun,   and  Henry  Clay. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  should  be  made  for  the  assis- 
tance given  by  the  staff  of  the  library  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  also  of  the  School  of  Education  of  Boston 
University.     The  staff  of  the  Issue  Room  of  the  Boston  Public 
Librar^r  v/ere  alv/ays  willing  to  assist  in  any  ■'^^^'t  '-^ f^^?  ^ible . 
Professor  Bacon  had  the  latest  books  on  the  subject  in  his  own 
library  and  the  writer  was  able  to  use  them  for  long  periods  of 
time.     Acknowledgment  is  given,   also,   for  the  editorial  assis- 
tance rendered  by  the  Copley  Secretarial  Institute. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  material  ;oresented.  Hov/- 
ever,   the  writer  v/as  most  fortunate  in  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  consulting  the  v/ritings  of  the  many  authorities  Yihose 
names  may  be  found  in  the  Bibliography.     The  Boston  Public 
Library  contains  in  its  Rare  Book  Department  most  of  the  source 
material  from  which  the  authorities  on  this  subject  obtained 
their  material.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  have  actually 
in  one's  hands  these  valuable  books.     The  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  part  of  the  whole  study  was  the  reading  of  the  old 
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letters  and.  speeches  of  the  3reat  political  leaders--Y/ord.s 
written  over  a  hundred  years  ago.     One  had.  only  to  forget  the 
date,  and.  in  applicability  they  could  have  been  written  yes- 
terday. 

Agnes  G.  Martin 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
May  26,  1941 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  PARTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THROUGH  THE  JACKSON  PERIOD 


VOLUlffi  I 


CHAPTER  I 
FEDERALISTS  AlTD  ANTI-PEDSRALISTS 

Since  it  is  oiir  piirpose  to  trace  the  development  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  through  their  leaders 
and  to  give  some  account  of  the  events  which  made  some  of  these 
leaders  "great";  it  is  but  fitting  that  v/e  begin  with  John 
Adams,  that  great  son  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1765,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  John  Adams  entered  the 
service  of  his  country;  from  then  on  until  1774,  while  still 
practising  law,  he  was  advising  and  teaching  his  countrym.en  in 
matters  that  pertained  to  constitutional  rights  and  higher  pol- 
itics.    It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  he  w^as  chosen  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  Continental  Congress  and  from  then  on  for 
twenty-seven  years  he  gave  his  entire  services  to  his  country." 

It  was  in  August,  1765,  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  four 
articles  for  the  Boston  Gazette.     These  were  published  without 
any  title  whatever  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
Massachusetts  and  England.     They  were  reprinted  in  the  London 
Chronicle .     In  1768,  they  were  published  in  London  under  the 
title  A  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,  at  the  end 
of  a  small  octavo  volume  entitled  "The  True  Sentiments  of 
America. "^ 

The  Dissertation  began  with  a  statement  of  the 
viev/s  of  the  v/riter  upon  the  relation  of  the  Stamp 
Act  to  general  histor3'",  to  the  history  of  the 
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colonies,  and  to  their  higher  Interests,  civil, 
religious  and  Intellectual;  it  closed  with  advice 
as  to  the  means  proper  for  meeting  the  emergency 
created  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  embodied 
in  this  act.'^ 

Since  this  Dissertation  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
people  of  that  time,  for  it  helped  to  prepare  them  for  the  evoits 
that  followed,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  from  it,  what  v/e 
can,  of  the  system  of  politics  of  John  Adams. 

The  opening  inquiry  of  the  Dissertation  is,  Y/hat  is  the 
source  of  oppression?    This  is  found  in  that  "noble  principle" 
of  human  nature  which  is  also  the  souj?ce  of  freedom,  namely, 
'[  "the  love  of  power."     This  principle  "has  alwaj^s  prompted  the 
1  princes  and  nobles  of  the  earth"  to  free  themselves  from  every 
limitation  to  their  power  and  "has  alv/ays  stimulated  the  com- 
mon people  to  aspire  at  Independency,  and  to  endeavor  at  con- 
fining the  power  of  the  great  within  the  limits  of  equity  and 

It  4  I 
reason."  | 

The  poor  people  have  not  been  able  to  exert  their  strength^ 
because  they  had  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  form  a  union.  I 
Then,  also,  because  of  their  ignorance  "of  arts  and  letters, 
they  have  seldom  been  able  to  frame  and  support  a  regular  oppo- 
sition." 

John  Adams  continues: 

This  however,  has  been  known  by  the  great  to  be 
the  temper  of  mankind;  and  they  have  accordingly 
labored,  in  all  ages,  to  wrest  from  the  populace, 
as  they  are  contemptuously  called,  the  knowledge 
of  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  the  power  to  as- 
sert the  former  or  redress  the  latter.     I  say 
Rights,  for  such  they  have,  imdoubtedly  antecedent 


■ 
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to  all  earthly  goverrmient,  -  Rights^  that  cannot 
be  repealed  or  restrained  by  hurian  laws  -  Rights , 
derived  from  the  great  Legislator  of  the  -universe 


Since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  two 
greatest  systems  of  tyranny  that  have  sprung  from 
this  original,  are  the  canon  and  the  feudal  law. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  then,  may  be  found  certain 
views  which  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  poli- 
tics of  John  Adams.     The  first  view  is  that  freedom  and  slavery 
come  from  the  same  principle  in  human  nature,  "the  love  of 
!  power."     The  second  viev/  is  that  the  "love  of  power"  is  an 
"aspiring,  noble  principle  founded  in  benevolence  and  cherished 
by  knowledge"  and  that  the  aim  of  a  wise  public  policy  is  so  to 
direct  and  regulate  its  operation  that  the  result  may  be  free- 
dom.    The  third  idea  which  we  find  is  that  the  common  people  ! 
have  rights  v/hich  are  indefeasible, 

'I 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  Dissertation,  which  is  his- 
torical, he  traces  the  rise  of  canon  and  feudal  law.     He  decided 

that  the  planting  and  development  of  the  Puritan  colonies  in 
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America  v/as  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  always  consider  the  settlement  of  America  with 
reverence  and  wonder,  as  the  opening  of  a  grand 
scene  and  design  in  Providence  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  ignorant,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
slavish  part  of  mankind  all  over  the  earth. 

Later  on,  writing  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  we  find  the 


following: 

This  spirit,  however,  without  knowledge,  would  be 
little  better  than  a  brutal  rage.     Let  us  tenderly 
and  kindly  cherish,  therefore,  the  means  of  Imow- 
ledge.     Let  us  dare  to  read,  think,  speak,  and  write. 

Let  every  order  and  degree  among  the  people  rouse 
their  attention  and  animate  their  resolution.  Let 
them  all  become  attentive  to  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples of  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,    .   .  . 
Let  the  public  disputations  (in  the  colleges)  become 
researches  into  the  grounds  and  nature  and  ends  of 
government,  and  the  means  of  preserving  the  good 
and  demolishing  the  evil.^ 

Following  then  the  advice  of  John  Adams,   let  us  continue 

"our  researches  into  the  grounds  and  nature  and  ends"  of  parties, 

for  "party  may  be  defined  as  an  organized  group  that  seeks  to 

control  both  the  personnel  and  the  policy  of  government.^ 

Although  the  framers  of  our  federal  Constitution 
must  have  had  experience  with  scheming  caucuses 
and  with  wise  political  managers,  they  had  no  con- 
ception of  parties  in  any  broad  sense.     Of  intrigue, 
of  faction,  of  enmity  between  rich  and  poor,  of 
tendencies  in  old-fashioned  government,  of  human 
ambition,  they  had  knowledge  in  abundance;  but  of 
parties  organized,  officered,  drilled,  manipulated, 
fitted  to  work  consistently  for  power  with  incon- 
sistent principles,  they  knew  next  to  nothing. 

With  infinite  pains  the  men  who  framed  our  Consti- 
tution laid  down  ideas  of  individual  freedom;  they 
devised  with  great  cunning  a  clever  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  order  that  the  government 
might  do  no  harm;  but  they  left  to  haphazard  ar- 
rangements,  or  to  voluntary  associations  unknown 
to  the  law  and  unknown  to  the  theory  of  the  state, 
the  difficult  task  that  was  in  itself  the  great 
problem  of  democracy.     To  these  associations, 
which  soon  arose,  was  left  the  task  of  furnishing 
a  medium  for  transmitting  the  will  of  the  people 
to  the  government  -  this  balanced  mechanism  which 
the  Fathers  had  so  nicely  fashioned. 

Here  was  the  great  political  and  constitutional 
problem,  of  the  decades  to  com.e;  and  clearly  enough, 
if  we  omit  the  tremendous  struggle  over  slavery 
and  secession,   the  development  of  these  associations 
is  the  greatest  fact  in  our  constitutional  his- 
tory.    Little  by  little  these  formless  volun- 
tary associations  were  hardened  into  institutions. 
They  were  for  a  long  tim_e  altogether  extra-legal;  only 
within  the  last  few  years  have  statutes  distinctly 


recognized  the  existence  of  parties  and  made  regu- 
lations for  nominations,  with  an  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  parties  and  party  mechanism  are  estab- 
lished and  have  their  important  function  the 
conduct  of  the  body  politic. -^^ 

V/ith  the  divisions  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 

1787  begins  the  real  history  of  parties  in  the  United  States. 

Hov/ever,   these  parties  in  the  Convention  were  too  short-lived 

to  be  considered  parties  properly,  for  there  was  no  continued 

activity  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  were  many  points  of  difference  and  conflict- 
ing opinion  in  the  Convention;  but  the  one  which 
was  most  constant,  which  ran  through  a  large  part 
of  the  debates,  was  the  difference  between  the  Large 
State  party  and  the  Small  State  party,  between 
those  who  wished  to  form,  a  National  Government  and 
those  who  wished  to  retain  a  purely  Confederate 
government.     The  National  party,   composed  mostly 
of  the  representatives  from  the  large  States,  led 
by  Madison  of  Virginia,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  King  of  Massachusetts,  wished  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  representation  according  to 
population  should  be  provided  for  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,   in  which  the  controlling  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  National  Government.-^ 

The  other  party,   composed  chiefly  of  the  delegates 
from  the  small  States,   led  by  Martin  of  Maryland, 
Paterson  of  Nev/  Jersey,  Ellsworth  and  Jolmson  of 
Connecticut,  wished  to  have  a  government  which 
would  provide  for  equal  State  representation  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  without  reference  to 
population.     This  idea  involved  a  purely  confed- 
erate government,  resting  upon  the  States,  draw- 
ing its  powers  and  resources  from  the  States. -^^ 

As  we  all  Imow  the  Small  State  party  forced  a  compromise, 
so  that  neither  a  purely  federal  nor  a  purely  national  govern- 
ment was  formed. 

Although  the  Constitution  v;as  not  entirely  satisfactory 


to  the  Large  State  or  National  party,   they  became  its  supporters 
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and  took  the  na:-ne  of  Federalist,  because  they  favored  union 
under  the  new  Federal  Constitution.     Their  opponents,   vvho  had 
considered  themselves  true  Federalists,  were  now  forced,  nec- 
cessarily,   to  take  the  name  of  Anti-Federalist,   since  they 
were  against  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  "oj  the 
States. 

The  beginnings  of  t'-^e  Federal  or  FederaT^' -^-t  oarty  can  . 

be  found  in  the  movement  of  political  restoration  which  began 

in  1736.     The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  its  first  great 

achievement  and  it  has  been  truly  said: 

The  systematic  efforts  made  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  Constitution  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the 
various  states  may  be  taken  as  the  endeavors  of 
the  first  truly  American  political  party,  hence 
the  Federalists  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
American  party  worthy  of  the  name.-'-'^ 

The  ablest  minds  in  the  states  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions vj-hen  the  Constitution  was  submitted  for  ratification  or 
rejection.     Hamilton,   J&j,   and  Madison  in  their  essa7rs  in  the 
Federalist  crave  to  us  some  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
political  literature  ever  v/ritten  in  this  country. 

Of  all  the  defences  of  the  proposed  Constitution, 
the  Federalist  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
ablest  and  the  most  important.     The  eighty-five 
numbers  of  this  series  were  published  between 
October  27,   1787  and  August  15,   1788,   above  the 
signature  of  "Publius.".    .   .     The  Federalist 
was  an  advocate's  plea  for  the  Constitution,  not 
the  dispassionate  system  wrought  out  by  som.e 
thinker  upon  the  general  principles  of  politics. 
Such  references  as  are  made  to  political  science 
in  the  general  sense,   are  incidental  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose, 
which  was  the  persuasion  of  the  poToulp;^  -■^And.  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.-^'-' 

The  general  argument  in  NumlDers  I  -  XXIII  of  the  Feder- 

alist  was  that  the  Constitution  was  constructed  on  republican 

principles,  that  it  v/as  similar  to  the  State  instruments;  that 

it  remedied  the  defects  of  the  Confederation  and  that  it  ¥;ould 
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secure  the  common  defense  and  also  promote  the  general  welfare.! 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist ,  Number  XVI,  on 

December  4,  1787,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  government  of  the  Union,  like  that  of  each 
State,  must  be  able  to  address  itself  imiriediately 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  individuals;  and  to 
attract  to  its  support  those  passions  which  have 
the  strongest  influence  upon  the  human  heart.  It 
must,  in  short,  possess  all  the  means  and  have  a 
right  to  resort  to  all  the  m.ethods  of  executing 
the  powers  with  which  it  is  entrusted  that  are 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  govermients  of  the 
particular  States. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  were  formulating  politi- 
cal theories  suited  to  the  times.  In  this  connection  v/e  must 
not  overlook  the  writings  of  another  great  leader  of  the  Fed- 
eralist party,  John  Adams, 

His  once  famous  works  were,  A  Defence  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1787- 
1788),  published  in  London;  and  the  Discourses  on  Davila,  a 
series  of  papers  on  political  history,  written  in  1790,  and 
then  published  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States, 

The  former  v/as  written  because  of  the  recent  occurrences 
in  Massachusetts.     Also,  it  was  a  reply  to  an  attack  on  the 
American  system  which  had  been  made  by  Turgot  in  a  letter  which 
he  had  written  in  1788,  to  the  famous  English  theorist ,  Dn  Price . 
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It  had  been  printed  with  Dr.  Price »s  Observations  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Means  of  making  it  a 
Benefit  to  the  World.     Turgot  had  attacked  the  policy  in  the 
state  constitutions  of  dividing  the  powers  of  government  and 
the  institution  of  a  system  of  checks  and  balances.     In  his 
reply,  Adams  defended  the  American  system  against  the  French 
theory  of  centralized  and  undivid.ed  power.     This  book  was  widelyj 
read;  in  fact,  the  first  part  was  published  in  time  to  find  its i 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  ■ 
tion  and  undoubtedly  it  had  some  influence  there,  j 

The  Discourses  on  Davila,  Dell'  Istoria  delle  G-uerre 
civile  di  Francia,  was  written  in  reply  to  Condorcet's  Four 
Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  Mew  Eaven,  Quatre  Lettres  d'un  bourgeois 
de  Hew  Haven  a  un  citoyen  de  Virginie,  sur  I'inutilite  de  par-  'I 
tager  le  pouvoir  le^gislatlf  entre  plusieurs  corps,  1788,  | 

If  one  wishes  to  understand  the  aristocratic  theory  of  ; 

this  period,  these  works  are  invaluable.     The  three  leading 

doctrines  of  John  Adams's  theory  are;  "first,  his  distrust  of 

unlimited  democracy;  second,  his  defence  of  aristocracy;  third, 

17 

his  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

There  is  another  book  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  any  ij 

consideration  of  this  period;  namely'-,  the  greatest  political 

treatise  of  the  century,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws. 

That  book  more  than  any  other  on  the  subject  of 
human  government,  influenced  American  political 
thought  in  the  eighteenth  century.     It  v/as  the 
primer  of  governrrient  to  Washington,  Madison  and 
Hamilton.     It  aided  Jefferson  to  give  form  to  the 


grand  ideas  of  the  Declaration  as  eleven  years 

later  it  aided  Madison,  Morris,  Ellsworth, 

Franklin  and  Wilson  and  their  associates  in  raak-  i 

ing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.     It  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  September  2Q 
1787.     The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  Richard  Henry  Lee  of 
Virginia,  who  had  refused  to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Convention.     His  chief  objection  was  that  the  new  plan 
'  was  an  attempt  to  organize  a  national  rather  than  a  federal 
I  government.     He  was  supported  in  Congress  by  several  members 
who  later  in  their  ovm  states  became  the  leaders  of  the  opposl-' 
tion.     Congress  on  the  twenty-eighth  referred  the  plan,  with- 
out words  of  approval,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
to  be  by  them  submitted  to  conventions,  which  were  to  be  chosen| 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  Consti- 
tvition.     Even  on  his  way  home  from  Congress,  Lee  made  speeches 
to  the  people  and  distributed  inflammatory  letters  signed 
"Federal  Parmer."     These  letters  were  exceedingly  popular  and 
of  all  the  attacks  against  the  plan,  they  probably  exerted  the 
greatest  influence.  : 

The  enemies  of  the  plan,  as  we  know,  were  called  Anti- 
Federalists.     Their  policy  was  to  try  to  persuade  the  people 

that  the  Constitution  violated  the  principles  of  repviblican 
government.     They  also  insisted  that  it  endangered  the  state 
constitutions . 


All  who  feared  the  subordination  of  the  states 
to  this  new  government,  all  who  feared  to  see  a 
government  established,  one  object  of  which,  as 
Hamilton  avov;ed,  was  to  restrain  the  means  of 
cheating  creditors,  and  all  who  feared  the  loss 
of  their  local  authority,  set  themselves  against 
the  Constitution.     Anti-Federalism  was  their  one 
common  bond. 

The  term  Anti-Federalist,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  had  been  given  to  those  v/ho  opposed  a  stronger  cen- 
tral  system.  There  were  discouraged  men  who  felt  that  repub- 
licanism was  a  failure  and  that  a  nonarchy  might  be  a  better  ^ 
solution,  Som.e  thought  that  the  states  might  better  act  alone,  I 
while  still  others  thought  that  three  confederacies  might  be 
the  answer. 

With  the  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  States 
there  v/as  created  a  definite  issue.     The  Convention  had  adjoumod 
on  September  seventeenth  and  the  first  state  convention  v/as  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  assembled  November  twenty-first.  The 
Anti-Federalists  did  not  have  much  time  to  organize  and  devise 
a  policy. 

There  v/as  m^uch  mere  declamation;  but  beneath  it 
were  three  main  arguments:     (1)   The  constitution 
jeopardized  state  sovereignty.     The  bolder  Feder- 
alists replied  that  this  was  a  new  doctrine  and 
that  the  states  were  never  truly  sovereign, 
(2)   It  was  not  federal  because  it  rested  on  the 
will  of  the  people,     Patrick  Henry,  the  ablest 
Anti-Federalist,  exclaimed:     "V/ho  authorized  them 
to  speak  the  language  of  "We,  the  people ;  instead 
of.  We,  the  States?"   (3)  The  Constitution  con- 
tained no  bill  of  rights.     The  Federalists  met  these 
arguments  on  their  merits,  but  their  best  reply 
was  the  state  of  the  country, ^-^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  no  records 
which  prove  that  the  Federalists  regretted  that  Jefferson  was 
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not  in  the  country  at  this  time.     All  his  scruples  against  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  Constitution  were  embodied  in  the 
Anti-Pederal  opposition  to  the  plan.     His  chief  objection  was 
that  there  v/as  no  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Anti-Pederalists 

1 

22 

successfully  contended  for  such  a  Bill  in  every  State. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  population  of  the 

country  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  urban 

and  the  rural.     The  first  inhabited  the  coast 

region  and  dwelt  along  the  important  navigable 

rivers.     The  second  v;as  more  or  less  isolated,  ! 

either  within  the  recesses  of  the  interior  of  the 

States,  or  inhabiting  western  and  inaccessible 

parts  of  the  country,  and  was  thus  removed,  as 

it  were  by  nature,  from  the  active  affairs  of  the 

world.     The  federal  and  anti-federal  areas  were 

distinct  political  sections. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  federal  area  lay  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  Connecticut  valley;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  region  were  fully  alive  to  an  adequate 
protection  of  conmierce.     The  Connecticut  river 
settlement,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  faced  the 
south  and  to  have  been  economically  a  part  of  the 
central  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  belt.  The 
sentiments  of  the  people  were  overY/helraingly  in 
favor  of  the  nev/  plan.     The  anti-federal  element 
in  the  State  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
communities  west  of  the  Merrimac  river,  a  region 
shut  off  from  the  sea.     The  seaboard  district  in 
Massachusetts  v/as  overwhelmingly  federal,  but  the 
middle  and  western  portions  of  the  State  v/ere 
equally  anti-federal.     Here  v/ere  to  be  found 
Daniel  Shay's  friends  and  followers,  who  composed 
four-fifths  of  the  opposition,  all  of  whom  favored 
the  repudiation,  or  sealing  of  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  an  unlimited  use  of  paper  money.  In 
Connecticut,  a  State,  v/hose  people  depended  largely 
upon  commerce,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new 
plan  was  almost  unanimous;  and  the  little  opposi- 
tion was  political  rather  than  economic.  The 
State  T/as  quite  at  the  mercy  of  New  York,  and 
contributed  about  one- third  of  the  tax, --amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  upv/ards  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  that  State  collected 
in  tariff  duties  at  its  great  port.     The  new  plan 
would  abolish  the  cause  of  this  grievance.  Rhode 
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Island,  which  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of 
fiat  money  men,  was  quite  lost  to  reason,  and 
practically  unanimous  in  its  opposition. 23 

A  further  description  of  the  federal  and  anti-federal 
areas  may  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe's  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol- 
ume II.     There  is  also  in  the  same  volume  on  page  26  an  excel- 
lent map,  by  Orin  Grant  Libby,  illustrating  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Vote  of  the  Thirteen  States  upon  the  Adop- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1787-88. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Convention  of  364  members  assem- 
bled in  Boston  on  January  9,  1788.     Gorham,  Strong,  and  King, 
the  three  delegates  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
v/ere  the  Federal  leaders  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention. 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  not  a  member  of  this  convention,  having 
been  rejected  for  Francis  Dana,  by  the  voters  of  Cambridge. 
However,  he  was  an  active  opponent  of  the  Constitution  and 
published  his  reasons  for  not  having  signed  it.     The  Massachu- 
setts Convention  was  undoubtedly  anti-federal  when  it  first 
assembled.     The  chief  objection  to  the  Constitution  was  the 

11 

omission  of  a  Bill  of  Rights.     As  for  the  leaders,   they  were 
types  of  their  respective  parties:     on  the  one  side,  learning, 
V7ealth,  and  social  position  were  represented;  while  on  the  | 
other,  could  be  found  "natural  ability,  energy  and  aggressive 

democracy."  | 

The  State  House  not  being  large  enough,  the  Convention  i. 


li 
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met  in  the  Long  Lane  meeting  house  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

,\ 

In  commemoration  of  this  event  the  name  of  Long  Lane  was  jj 

changed  to  Federal  Street. 

The  vote  for  ratification  was  187-168,  a  majority  of 

nineteen  for  the  Constitution.     Joseph  Henderson,  high  sheriff 

of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  formally  proclaimed  the  ratification 

24 

and  the  convention  adjourned  Pehruary  7,  1708. 

il  Now  let  us  see  v/hat  happened  when  the  ratification  i 

"became  known.     The  following  account  is  rather  interesting, 

,  The  citizens  of  Boston  took  up  the  good  news,  the 

I  bells  on  the  public  buildings  pealed  forth,  bon- 

fires  were  kindled  and  a  concourse  of  people  filled 
Ij  the  streets.     The  artisans  and  mechanics  of  the 

j!  town  assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall,  ?/here,  represent- 

■  ing  all  the  trades,  and  joined  by  their  fellows 

from  adjacent  towns,  they  moved  in  a  grand  pro- 
,i  cession  through  the  streets. 

Prominent  in  the  line  was  the  ship  Federal  Con- 
stitution, drawn  by  thirteen  horses  and  manned 
by  thirteen  seamen  and  marines;  with  full  colors 
flying  in  the  wind;  while  astern,  followed  the 
old  ship  Confederation,  hauled  up  for  repairs, 
but  evidently  quite  beyond  restoration.  Vvhen 
the  plumbers,   the  cabinet  makers,  the  tinmen 
and  shoemakers,  the  printers  and  bookbinders,  the 
tailors,  the  coach  and  chaise  makers  and  about 
thirty  other  companies  in  the  procession,  led  by 
the  foresters,  and  followed  by  the  Republican 
Volunteers,  under  Captain  Gray,  had  again  reached 
the  Hall,  a  grand  feast  was  served.     A  salute  of 
thirteen  guns  closed  the  rejoicings.     As  the  pro- 
cession wended  its  I'/ay  through  the  crooked  streets, 
the  printers  struck  off  songs  and  ballads,  which 
they  scattered  among  the  crov/d.     On  one  of  these, 
\\  called  "The  Raising",  was  an  emblematic  design  of 

six  pillars  supporting  arches,  and  in  each  arch 
a  star,  and  on  each  pillar  the  name  of  a  State 
that  had  ratified  the  Constitution.     The  seventh 
pillar,  representing  New  Hampshire,  vras  reclining 


I 
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near  the  ground,  but  above  it  v^ere  the  pro^  Ic 
words,   "It  will  yet  rise. "25 

Francis  N.  Thorpe  considers  that  the  historian  Richard 

Hildreth  has  drawn  for  us  the  best  description  of  the  attitude 

of  the  people  to  the  new  Constitution.     Hildreth  wrote: 

The  Federal  partjr,  with  'Washington  and  Hamilton 
at  its  head,  represented  the  experience,  the  pru- 
dence, the  practical  wisdom,  the  discipline,  the 
conservative  reason  and  instincts  of  the  country. 
The  opposition,  headed  by  Jefferson,  expressed  its 
hopes,  wishes,   theories,  many  of  them  enthusiastic 
and  im.practi cable,  more  especially  its  passions, 
its  sympathies  and  antipathies,  its  impatience 
of  restraint.     The  Federalists  had  their  strength 
in  those  narrow  districts  where  a  concentrated 
population  had  produced  and  contributed  to  maintain 
that  com.plexity  of  Institutions  and  that  reverence 
for  social  order,  which,   in  proportion  as  men  are 
brought  into  contiguity,  become  more  absolutely 
necessaries  of  existence.     The  ultra  dem.ocratical 
ideas  of  the  opposition  prevailed  in  all  that  more 
extensive  retion  in  which  the  dispersion  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  despotic  authority  vested  in 
individuals  over  fam.ilies  of  slaves,  kept  society 
in  a  state  of  imm.aturity,  and  made  legal  restraints 
the  more  irksome  in  proportion  as  their  necessity 
was  the  less  felt. 26 

Thorpe  comments  further  on  this  point: 

This  description  of  the  two  parties  in  1801  applies 
to  them  with  slight  modification  as  they  existed 
at  the  time  of  their  beginning,  when  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  the  issue  between 
them..     Vrtien  Congress  submitted  it  to  the  States 
in  1787,  its  fate  depended  upon  the  relative 
strength  of  the  paper  money  men  and  the  sound 
money  men;  of  the  urban  population  and  the  rural 
population;  of  the  commercial  class  and  of  the 
farming  class;  of  the  older  communities  and  of 
the  people  in  the  newer  on  the  frontier. 27 

Massachusetts  was  the  sixth  State  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution.    This  had  a  trem.endous  effect  on  the  other  states;  in 


fact,  ratification  by  Massachusetts  may  be  consedered  as  the 
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turning  of  the  tide.     It  was  Massachusetts  that  first  formally 
proposed  anendnents.     Even  Jefferson  was  influenced  and  ex- 
pressed himself.   In  a  letter  written  to  V/.  Carmichael,  May  27, 
1788,  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  course  of  Massachusetts.  He 

thereupon  began  to  advocate  the  "Massachusetts  plan"  which  was 
that  of  adopting  the  Constitution;  but  also  strongly  recommend- 
ing amendments  to  it,   these  to  be  sent  to  Congress  to  be  con- 

28 

sidered  there  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Federalists  succeeded  finally  in  accomplishing  their 
objective.     The  chief  opposition  had  been  in  the  great  states 
of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts.     In  New  York  the  vote 
was  very  close,  31-29;  v/hile  in  Virginia  it  was  88-80.     On  June 
21,  1788,  the  ninth  state.  New  Hampshire,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution; and  on  July  14,  1788,  Virginia  having  ratified  on  June 
27,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  referred  the  ratifications 
to  a  committee,  which  then  reported  a  resolution  for  carrying 
the  new  government  into  effect.     Eleven  states  ratified  the 
Constitution  but  several  of  these  gave  their  consent,  only  on 
the  understanding  that  amendments,  including  a  bill  of  rights, 
would  be  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress. 
Hov/ever,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitution  without  amendments. 

North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  at  first  rejected 

the  Constitution  but  more  than  a  year  later  they  adopted  it  and 

29 

their  ratifications  reached  Congress  in  1790. 


To  the  Federalists  must  also  be  given  the  credit  for  the 


setting  up  of  the  new  government.  It  v/as  not  an  easy  under- 
taking. 

The  spirit  of  carelessness  and  inefficiency,  which 
had  characterized  the  last  feavs  of  the  confedera- 
tion, was  still  so  prevalent,   that  although  the 
4th  of  March  had  been  fixed  upon,  as  the  day  on 
which  the  new  system  of  government  v/as  to  go  into 
operation,  yet  a  house  of  representatives  was  not 
organized  till  the  1st,  nor  a  senate  till  the  6th 
of  April. 

The  first  business  of  the  Senate  was,  to  open  and 
count  the  votes  for  president  and  vice  president. 
General  Washington  had  received  a  unanimous  vote; 
and  was  declared  by  the  Senate  to  be  duly  elected 
president  of  the  United  States.  John  Adstms  had 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes, and  was  declared 
vice  president.  ... 

Having  arrived  at  New  York,  where  he  was  received 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  Washington  (on 
April  30th)  attended  in  the  senate  chamber;  took 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  constitution;  and 
commenced  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  by 
an  address  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives • 

The  spirit  of  party,  which  had  so  much  divided  the 
country  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion, had  by  no  means  entirely  subsided;  several, 
both  of  the  representatives  and  the  senators,  had 
been  chosen  from  among  the  anti-federalists;  but 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  a  large 
majority  was  friendly  to  the  new  system,  and  deter- 
mined tOggive  it  a  fair  trial,  and  an  effective 
support. 

Turning  from  this  account  which  was  written  in  1831, 

let  us  see  v/hat  a  writer  in  1938,  has  to  say  on  the  subject: 

The  first  Congress  faced  a  tremendous  task  in  the 
creation  of  executive  departments  and  a  federal 
judiciary  and  in  devising  financial  ways  and  means 
to  launch  the  new  government.     This  work  v/as  well 
done,  but  it  took  so  much  time  that  it  delayed 
for  some  months  the  com.pletion  of  one  piece  of 
unfinished  business  connected  with  the  Constitution, 


namely,  the  framing  and  submission  of  certain 
amendments  to  constitute  a  bill  of  rights,  as 
demanded  by  opponents  of  the  Constitution  during 
the  struggle  over  ratification. 

A  number  of  states  submitted  proposed  amendments 
to  Congress  for  consideration.     Through  appropri- 
ate committees  the  two  houses  considered  these, 
reduced  them  to  twelve  In  number,  and  submitted 
them  in  a  group  to  the  state  legislatures.  Not 
one  of  the  twelve  affected  the  framework  of  the 
national  government.     Nine  dealt  with  the  rights 
of  individuals  against  the  national  government. 
These  are  the  first  nine  amendments,  and  they 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  national  bill  of 
rights.     Another,  Amendment  X,  deals  with  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  states  and  of  the  people 
in  their  corporate  capacity.     The  other  two,  which 
were  not  ratified  by  the  states,  dealt  with  the 
apportionment  of  members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  changes  in  the  compensation  of 
members  of  Congress.    With  the  adoption  of  the 
first  ten  amendments  in  1791  the  first  great 
stage  of  national  constitution-making  came  to 
an  end.'^l 

Prom  this  time  the  Antl-Pederalist  party  began  to  disin- 
tegrate.    There  were  just  a  fev;  Anti-Pederalists  in  the  first 
Congress  and  with  the  addition  of  the  amendments  the  issue 
betv/een  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti-Federalists  was  settled. 

After  having  considered  at  some  length  the  struggle 
between  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti-Federalists  over  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  let  us  end  the  account  with 
the  following  quotation,  v/hich  although  it  sounds  like  a  so- 
ciety note,  was  really  written  by  a  serious  historian  in  1831. 

After  Congress  had  adjourned,  the  president  made  a 
tour  into  New  England,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  that  consideration  and  regard,  which  his 
character  and  services  so  richly  merited. 
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CHAPTER  IT 
THE  REVOLUTToy  np  1800 

Thomas  Jefferson,  having  sailed  from  Boston,  arrived  in 
Paris  August  6,   1784.     He  had  been  appointed  to  join  Franklin 
and  Adams  in  the  negotiating  of  trade  treaties.     In  this  they 
were  successful  only  in  the  case  of  Prussia.     Jeffe^^son  was 
now  forty  and  he  had  been  in  public  life  for  almost  fifteen 
years.     He  had  written  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
m.any  reports  on  important  subjects.     He  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  a  member  of t he  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  governor  of  his  native  state.  Jefferson 
was  chosen  U.  S.  Minister  to  Paris  in  .July,   1785,  upon  Pranklln^s 
retirement.     At  about  the  same  time  Adams  was  appointed  "Min. 
Pleny.  of  the  U,  S.  to  London."     Jefferson  was  to  remain  in 
Europe  for  more  than  five  years  before  he  vms  able  to  return 
to  America, 

In  his  Autobiography,  the  writing  of  which  he  began  in 

his  seventy-seventh  year,   it  is  possible  to  find  an  account  of 

this  return.     Unfortunately  the  Autobiography  ends  on  July  29, 

1790,     1/Vhat  a  mine  of  historic  value  would  have  been  ours  if 

he  ha.d  covered  the  entire  period  of  his  life,  1743-18261  In 

his  own  words : 

I  have  been  more  than  a  year  soliciting  leave 
to  go  home  with  a  view  to  place  my  daughters  in 
the  society  &  care  of  their  friends,  and  to  return 


IT 


for  a  short  time  to  my  station  in  Paris.     But  the 
metamorphosis  thro'  which  our  government  was  then 
passing"  from  it's  Chrysalid  to  it's  Organic  form 
suspended  it's  action  in  a  great  degree;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  last  of  August  that  I  received 
the  permission  I  had  asked.    ...     On  the  26th  of 
Sep.  I  left  Paris  for  Havre,  where  I  was  detained 
by  contrary  winds  until  the  8th.  of  Oct.     On  that 
day,  and  the  9th.  I  crossed  over  to  Cowes,  where 
I  had  engaged  the  Clermont,  Capt.  Colley,  to 
touch  for  me.     She  did  so,  but  here  again  v/e  were 
detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the  22d.  when  we 
embarked  and  landed  at  Norfolk  on  the  23d.  of 
November.     On  my  way  home  I  passed  some  days  at 
Eppington  in  Chesterfield,  the  residence  of  my 
friend  and  connection,  Mr.  Eppes,  and,  while  there, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  President,  Gen'l. 
"Washington,  by  express,  covering  an  appointment 
to  be  Secretary  of  State.     I  received  it  v;ith 
real  regret.    My  wish  had  been  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  I  had  left  my  household  establishment,  as 
if  there  iryself ,  and  to  see  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which,   I  then  thought  v/ould  b  e  certainly  and 
happily  closed  in  less  than  a  year.     I  then  meant 
to  return  home,  to  withdraw  from  Political  life, 
II  into  which  I  had  been  impressed  by  the  circum- 

!!  stances  of  the  times,  to  sink  into  the  bosom  of 

my  family  and  friends,  and  devote  myself  to 
studies  more  congenial  to  my  mind.   ...     I  left 
:  Monticello  on  the  1st  of  March  1790,  for  New  York. 

I!  At  Philadelphia  I  called  on  the  venerable  and 

1^  beloved  Franklin.     He  was  then  on  the  bed  of  sick- 

,!  ness  from  which  he  never  rose.   ...     I  arrived 

1!  at  New  York  on  the  21st.  of  Mar.  where  Congress 

I  was  in  session.     So  far  July  29.  21.-'- 

I  Jefferson's  friends  had  kept  him  informed  as  to  conditions 

jj  in  America.     There  had  been  a  long  war,  then  came  the  peace  of 
1785.     Afterv/ards  there  were  two  years  of  extravagance,  accom- 
I  panied  by  seeming  prosperity  and  then  came  a  crash.     The  farm- 
I  ers,  90  per  cent  of  the  Americans,  had  the  hardest  time  of  it, 
because  the  Paper  money  declined;  farms  could  not  be  sold  for 
decent  prices;  and  when  sold,  the  debts  still  remained.  V/orse 


still,  people  could  be  imprisoned  for  debt.     Then  came  Shays' 
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Rebellion  which  was  crushed  in  February,  1787.     As  a  result, 
the  "men  of  property"  throughout  the  country  knew  fear.     There  ll 
had  been  armed  revolt  even  In  Massachusetts'.  | 

In  May  of  that  year  the  convention  met  in  Philadelphia 
to  draw  up  a  Constitution.     There  were  many  who  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  central  government  and  this  "rebellion"  came  at 
the  right  time  for  them. 

Jefferson,  in  Paris,  wasn't  worried  about  the  state  of 
affairs  for  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Jolm  (Abigail)  Adams  on  Feb.  22, 
1787 : 

The  spirit  of  resistance  to  government  is  so  valu- 
able on  certain  occasions,  that  I  wish  it  to  be 
always  kept  alive.     It  will  often  be  exercised 
when  wrong  but  better  so  than  not  to  be  exercised 
at  all.     I  like  a  little  rebellion  now  £0  then. 
It  is  like  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere. 2 

But  what  were  Jefferson's  views  on  the  Constitution? 

In  a  long  letter  to  Madison,  dated  Dec.  20,  1737,  it  is  possible 

to  read  what  he  thought  of  it.     He  writes: 

I  like  much  the  general  idea  of  framing  a  govern- 
ment  which  should  go  on  of  itself  peaceably,  v/ith- 
out  needing  continual  recurrence  to  the  state 
legislatures «    I  like  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
eriiment  into  Legislative,  Judiciary  &  Executive. 
I  like  the  power  given  the  Legislature  to  levy 
taxes,  and  f or  t hat  reason  solely  approve  of  the 
greater  house  being  chosen  by  the  people  directly. 
For  t ho '   I  think  a  house  chosen  by  them  will  be 
very  illy  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  Union, 
for  foreign  nations  &c.  yet  this  evil  does  not 
weigh  against  the  good  of  preserving  inviolate 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  people  are  not 
to  be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen  immedi- 
ately by  themselves.     I  am  captivated  by  the 
compromise  of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  & 
little  states,  of  the  latter  to  equal,  and  the 
former  to  proportional  influence.   ...     I  like 


the  negative  given  to  the  Executive  with  a  third 
of  either  house,  though  I  should  have  liked  it 
better  had  the  Judiciary  "been  associated  for  that 
purpose,  or  invested  with  a  similar  and  separate 
power ,S 

But  there  were  some  things  ahout  the  Constitution  which 

Jefferson  didn't  like,  namely,  the  omission  of  a  Bill  of  Rights 

and  the  eligibility  of  the  President  for  re-election. 

In  the  light  of  v/hat  follows,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

that  during  his  sojourn  abroad  he  had  arrived  at  the  state 

where  he  hated  and  feared  aristocracy  and  monarchy. 

Upon  his  return,  efforts,  of  course,  were  made  to  have 

him  join  one  of  the  nev/  parties  which  had  been  formed  during 

his  absence,    "IVhile  still  in  Paris,  he  had  written  to  Francis 

tlopkinson  on  Mar.  13,  1789,  as  follov/s: 

I  am  not  a  Federalist,  because  I  never  submitted 
the  whole  system  of  m.y  opinions  to  the  creed  of 
any  party  of  men  whatever  in  religion,  in  philoso- 
phy, in  politics,  or  in  an^rthing  else  where  I  was 
capable  of  thinking  for  myself.     Such  an  addiction 
is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral  agent. 
If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party,  I 
would  not  go  there  at  all.     Therefore  I  protest 
to  you  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  the  federalists. 
But  I  am  much  farther  from  that  of  the  Antlfederal- 
ists.4 

But  let  us  return  to  Thomas  Jefferson  who  has  just 
arrived  in  New  York  to  take  up  his  duties.    V/e  can  find  him  at 
the  City  Tavern  where  he  stayed  until  he  moved  to  a  small  house 
in  Maiden  Lane, 

The  government  had  been  in  operation  several  weeks  when 
Jefferson  arrived.     As  the  result  of  the  election  of  1789, 
Washington  v;as  President  and  John  Adams,  Vice-President. 
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The  first  presidential  election  was  very  different  from 
those  of  later  days.     There  had  been  no  convention,  no  plat- 

,   forms,  and  no  nominations.     On  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 
the  seventh,   1789,   the  first  presidential  election  occurred  ir 

:   the  states  which  had  ratified  the  Constitution.     Then  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  February  following,   the  electors  made  choice 
for  President  and  Vice-President.     Only  ten  states  voted,  Rhode 
Island,  North  Carolina,  and  New  York  not  voting.     In  Connecticut,; 
Delaware,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,   the  electors 

:  had  been  chosen  by  the  legislatures.     The  voting  was  according 

i   to  Art.  II,  Sect.  2,  which  required  the  electors  to  vote  for 
two  persons.     The  President  was  to  be  the  one  receiving  the 

ij  m.ajority  of  the  votes,  and  the  one  who  received  the  next  great- 

,  est  number  was  to  be  Vice-President.     The  vote  was  counted  on  | 

II 

April  6,   1789,  and  George  ViJashington  of  Virginia,  received  69 
votes.     John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  received  34, 

Now  let  us  see  how  Congress  was  divided  politically  dur- 
ing this  period. 

FIRST  CONGRESS 

26  Federalists,  Total,  26 

55  Federalists,  12  Democrats   "  65 

SECOND  CONGRESS 

17  Federalist^  13  Democrats  Total,  30 

55  Federalists,  14  Democrats-   "  69 

The  party  names  will  be  explained  later  on;   in  fact, 

they  may  be  perhaps  understood  without  any  formial  explanation, 

as  the  history  of  their  development  continues.^ 


Senate 
House 


Senate 
House 
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There  had  been  no  mention  of  a  cabinet  in  the  Constitu-  | 
tion.     It  grew  out  of  the  provision  (Art.  II,  Sect.  2)  that 

I, 

"he  may  requir  the  opinion,   in  writing,  of  the  principale  offi- 
cer in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices."    No  mem- 
ber of  Congress  could  be  a  cabinet  officer  (Art.  I,  Sect.  6) 
"and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall 
be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office  ."  ^ 
The  first  Congress,  in  1789,  established  the  departments. 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
then  the  most  important  department  of  the  governm.ent.  Governor 
Randolph  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  and  the 
War  Department  was  in  the  hands  of  General  Henry  Knox  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    As  v/e  already  know,  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia, 
was  Secretary  of  State.     Prom  colonial  times  there  had  been  a 
Post  Office  Department, but  the  Postmaster-General  did  not  have 
I  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  until  1829.     As  the  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment required.  Congress  added  new  executive  departments: 
the  Navy  (1798),  the  Interior  (1849),  Agriculture  (1889), 
Commerce  and  Labor  (1903).     The  latter  v^ras  made  into  two  sepa- 
Irate  departments  in  1913. 

Jefferson  had  been  out  of  the  country  for  several  years 
I  and  so  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  he  found  many  changes 
upon  his  return.     The  following  is  what  he  wrote  about  the 
political  changes  which  he  observed: 

Here,  certainly,  I  found  a  state  of  things  which. 
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of  all  I  had  ever  contemplated,   I  the  least  ex- 
pected.    I  had  left  France  in  the  first  year  of 
its  revolution,  in  the  fervor  of  natural  rights, 
and  zeal  for  reformation.     My  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  these  rights  could  not  be  heightened,  but 
it  had  been  aroused  and  excited  by  daily  exercise. 
The  President  received  me  cordially,  and  my  col- 
leagues and  the  circle  of. principal  citizens 
apparently  with  v/elcome.     The  courtesies  of  dinner 
parties  given  me,  as  a  stranger  newly  arrived 
am.ong  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  th^ir  familiar 
society.     But  I  cannot  describe  the  wonder  and 
mortification  with  which  the  table  conversations 
filled  me.     Politics  were  the  chief  topic,  and  a 
preference  of  kingly  over  republican  government 
was  e-vidently  the  favorite  sentiment.     An  ajpostate 
I  could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite;   and  I  found 
m.yself,  for  the  most  part,   the  only  advocate  on 
the  republican  side  of  the  question,  unless  among 
the  guests  there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of 
that  party  from  the  legislative  Houses,' 

It  had  been  necessary  for  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  to  put  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  sound  basis . 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  was  over  fifty-five  million. 

Of  this  amount  the  foreign  debt  with  arrears  of  interest 

amounted  to  $11,710,000,  and  it  was  owed  to  France  and  the 

Dutch  brokers.     The  domestic  debt  was  estimated  at  ^1:27, 38 3, 000 

for  the  principal,  $13,030,000  for  accrued  interest  and 

|2, 000, 000  for  unliquidated  debt.®    This  debt  was  in  the  form 

of  paper  certificates  promising  to  pay  the  holder  the  am.ount 

nam.ed.     All.  were  agreed  that  the  foreign  debt  m.ust  be  paid,  but 

when  Ham.ilton  insisted  that  the  domestic  debt  must  be  paid  at 

its  face  value,   there  was  tremendous  resistance. 

This  scheme  seemed  most  unfair,  for  many  people  had 

been  forced,  because  of  the  hard  times  following  the  war,  to 

sell  their  certificates  for  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  on  the  dolDai 
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Needless  to  say  that  the  speculators  reaped  a  rich  harvest  I 

However,  Hamilton  insisted  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  credit 

9 

of  the  United  States,  these  certificates  must  be  paid  in  full. 

Again  quoting  from  the  same  source  which  gave  us  Jeffer- 
son's description  of  conditions  in  New  York,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  his  views  on  the  funding  of  the  National 
Debt: 

In  the  bill  for  funding  and  paying  these,  Hamilton 
made  no  difference  between  the  original  holders 
and  the  fraudulent  purchasers  of  this  paper. 
G-reat  and  just  repugnance  arose  at  putting  these 
two  classes  of  creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and 
great  exertions  were  used  to  pay  to  the  former 
the  full  value,  and  to  the  latter,  the  price  only 
which  he  had  paid,  with  interest.   ,   ,   .     ViThen  the 
trial  of  strength  on  these  several  efforts  had 
indicated  the  form  in  which  the  bill  would  finally 
pass,  this  being  known  within  doors  sooner  than 
v/ithout,  and  especially  than  to  those  who  were  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Union,  the  base  scramble  began. 
Couriers  and  relay  horses  by  land,   and  swift  sail- 
ing pilot-boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions.    Active  partners  and  agents  were  associated 
and  em.ployed  in  every  state,  town,  and  country 
neighborhood,  and  this  paper  was  bought  up  at  five 
shillings,  and  even  as  low  as  two  shillings  in 
the  pound,  before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress 
had  already  provided  for  its  redemption  at  par. 
Immense  sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  those 
who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough  before. 10 

However,  this  was  v/ritten  on  Feb.  4,  1818,  many  years 

after  the  funding  of  the  National  Debt  and  it  is  only  fair  to 

say  that  it  was  a  wise  move  on  Hamiilton's  part  to  insist  that 


the  only  v;ay  "to  establish  the  credit  of  the  new  nation  in  an 


unassailable  position  would  be  to  honor  the  strict  terms  of  its 

promise  to  pay." 

At  the  time  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  relations 
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between  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  friendly. 
Tliey  were  able  men  and  each  had  been  chosen  by  V/ashington  |l 
because  he  thought  that  there  could  be  no  better  man  for  the 
position.     Jefferson  was  fourteen  years  older  than  Hamilton 
and  was  well  known  throughout  the  country  .    Hamilton  had  defended 
the  Constitution  in  speech  and  in  the  press,  but  his  great  work  I 
still  lay  before  him.     He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  ability 
and  was  exceedingly  ainbitious.     It  was  inevitable  that  these 
two  men  would  clash.    Washington  did  not  foresee  parties,  nor 
did  he  realize  that  he  was  bringing  together  into  one  team  the 
leaders  of  opposing  ideas. 

The  American  people  had  split  into  tv/o  parties,  the 
Federalist  and  the  Anti-Federalist,  over  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution.     There  was  also  a  conflict  between  the  indus- 
trial and  financial  section  of  the  people,  and  ttie  agrarian 
group.     Then,  too,  there  were  those  who  feared  a  strong  central 
government  and  wanted  to  reserve  as  much  power  as  possible  to 
the  states.     But  the  most  important  difference  v/as  "between 

li  those  who  trusted  the  sense,  honesty,  and  the  capacity  of  the 

II 

people  in  the  last  resort,  and  those  who  did  not;  between  those 
who  believed  the  people  could  rule  and  those  who  believed  that 
'they  must  be  ruled."     It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  name  of 
the  man  who  was  on t he  side  of  "the  people."     It  was  only  when 
Jefferson  saw  the  Constitution  being  "moulded  by  administration 
into  a  living  form"  absolutely  opposed  to  his  own  deepest  con- 
victions, that  he  eventually  became  the  leader  of  the  party 
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whlcli  broke  Hamilton, 

mien  Jefferson  became  Secretary  of  State,  Congress  had 
already  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  foreisn  debt  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There 

I    was  still  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  about  the  unpaid 

■    state  debts,  which  had  been  Incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ^ 
war.     This  was  a  troublesome  question  because  some  of  the  states 
had  already  paid  part  of  their  debts  and  it  hardly  seemed  fair 
to  the  citizens  of  these  states  to  force  them  to  assist  the 
other  states,  I 

1  Then,  too,  some  of  the  states  had  large  debts  while  -Qiose 

of  the  others  v/ere  small.     Jefferson  arrived  in  New  York  when 

ji  this  bitter  dispute  was  at  its  height.     In  a  committee  of  the 

"  whole  in  the  House,  the  assumption  measure  had  been  carried  by 
thirty-one  yeas  to  tv/enty-six  nays.     But  in  the  House  on  March 
29,  the  measure  was  voted  down.     Madison  led  the  fight,  for  the 
chief  opposition  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     It  was 
a  sectional  contest;  the  crisis  became  serious;  Congress  met 

'  daily,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.     There  were  even  threats 
of  disunion.    Hamilton  knew  that  upon  his  financeering  depended 

I  the  fate  of  the  new  government. 

jl  There  was  another  dispute  which  was  beginning  to  make 

trouble.     It  was  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  new  capital. 
The  Southern  states  wanted  it  on  the  Potomac,  v/hile  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  states  wished  it  to  be  farther  north.     The  most 

i 

powerful  states  involved  were  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 


Virginia.     Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  bargain  and  Hamilton 

cleverly  decided  to  use  Jefferson  for  his  purposes.     Meeting  , 

the  Secretary  of  State  one  day  in  the  street,  Hamilton  begged 

Jefferson  "to  use  his  influence  with  some  of  his  friends  and 

I   to  save  the  Union."     Jefferson  thereupon  invited  Hamilton  to 

dinner.     At  this  dinner,  which  took  place  the  following  evening, 

the  bargain  was  made.     We  still  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 

I  "friends"  who  were  present.     As  for  the  political  bargain,  j 

assumption  would  pass  and  the  capital  would  be  in  Philadelphia  , 

'  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  on  the  Potomac  River  near  George-  r, 

l'  town.      Jefferson  deeply  regretted  his  share  in  the  transaction 

when  he  began  to  realize  Hamilton's  objective.     For  Hamilton 

had  already  planned  a  series  of  measures  which  would  even  alter; 

"the  working  of  the  Constitution  and  the  life  of  the  nation." 

He  intended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  at  ^ 

the  expense  of  the  states.     He  felt  that  the  way  to  do  this  v/as 

to  develop  the  country  by  immigration  and  manufactures,  and  to 

put  the  class  with  money  in  control.  , 

I  Even  his  friendly  biographer,  Henry  Cabot 'Lodge,  s^upports 

i;  this  view  of  Hamilton's  policy  at  this  stage,  for  it 

.   ,   .was  not  merely  to  invigorate  an  existing 
political  party  or  to  evolve  a  new  one,  although 
such  a  result  was  incidental,  important,  and  ex- 
pected.   Hamilton's  scheme  went  farther,  seeking 
to  create  a  strong,  and,  so  far  as  v/as  possible 
and  judicious,  a  permanent  class  all  over  the 
country,  without  regard  to  existing  political  affil- 
iations, but  bound  to  the  government  as  a  government 
by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  immediate  and  person- 
al pecuniary  interest.   •   .   •     The  full  Intent  of 
the  policy  was  to  array  property  on  the  side  of 
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the  government.     That  once  done,   the  experiment, 
Hsmilton  felt,  would  succeed,  and  its  powers, 
moreover,  might  then  be  much  extended.     He  had 
been  unable  to  introduce  a  class  influence  into 
the  constitution  by  llm.iting  the  suffrage  for 
the  President  and  Senate  with  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, but  by  his  financial  policy  he  could 
bind  the  existing  class  of  wealthy  men,  comprising 
at  that  day  the  aristocracy  bequeathed  by  pro- 
vincial times  to  the  new  system,  and t hus ,   if  at 
all,  assure  to  the  property  of  the  country  the 
control  of  the  government,-'-'^ 

The  total  debt  of  about  seventy-five  m.illion  dollars  was 
now  "funded"  by  the  issue  of  government  bonds  bearing  interest 
at  6  per  cent,   some  at  3.     Very  few  were  held  by  the  people 
"west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  by  the  farmers  in  the  upland  regions 
of  the  original  states."     It  was  only  the  merchants,   the  bank- 
ers, and  those  who  had  inherited  wealth  v/ho  could  afford  to. 
buy  such  bonds.     Now,  needless  to  say,   these  bondholders  became 
attached  to  the  government  and  wanted  it  to  be  a  success, 

A  government  must  have  revenue  and  this  now  was  obtained 
in  three  ways.     The  Treasury  received  money  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands.     Next,  on  July  4,   1789,  the  first  tariff  act 
was  passed.     Duties  v;ere  laid  "ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent 
on  over  eighty  manufactured  articles  imported  into  the  United- 
States."     Hamilton  defended  the  tariff,   claiming  that  it  was 
not  only  a  source  of  revenue,  but  that  it  also  encouraged 
American  manufacturing,  as  it  protected  it  from  European  com- 

petition.    There  v;as  also  a  third  source  of  income,  namely, 
internal  revenue  (excise)  duties,     Hamilton  secured  the  passage 
through  Congress  of  an  excise  on  spirits,  over  bitter  opposi- 
tion . 

1 

The  next  step  taken  by  Hamilton  was.   .   .one  v/hich 
has  influenced  the  v/hole  course  of  our  constitu- 
tional development.   ...     He  never  concealed  the 
fact  that  he  wished  to  make  the  American  system 
in  all  respects--  political,  economic,  and  social-- 
as  much  like  the  British  as  possible.     The  most  ^ 
original  feat  of  Hamilton  v/as  his  realization  of 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  national  finances  but 
the  v/hole  form  and  spirit  of  the  government  and 
fundamental  law  could  be  altered  by  a  succession 
of  fiscal  measures.   •   •   •    He  was  astute  enough 
to  realize  that  he  could  secure  his  end  indirectly, 
and  that  if  he  could  reproduce  the  British  finan- 
cial policy  and  institutions  they  would  go  far 
toward  bringing  about  a  deflection  of  the  politi- 
cal constitution  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
one.     If  the  President  could  be  turned  into  an 
"elective  monarch",  as  Hamilton  called  it;  if 
Ham.ilton  himself  could  becom.e,  not  a  co-equal 
member  of  the  Cabinet  as  mere  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, but  a  sort  of  Prime  Minister  with  his  hand 
felt  in  all  departments;  and  if  a  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy could  be  built  up  as  a  controlling  class 
to  play  the  part  of  the  governing  families  in 
England,  then  the  way  might  be  paved  for  much 
else,  besides  the  rise  of  that  strong  central  gov- 
ernment which  he  believed  in  guite  as  honestly  as 
Jefferson  disbelieved  in  it.^^ 

He  considered  it  essential  to  have  a  central  bank  on 
the  lines  of  the  Bank  of  England.    An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Bank  passed  tlje  Senate  on  Jan.  20,  1791,  for  the  proportion 
of  heavy  investors  in  public  funds  was  larger  in  the  Senate 
than  in  the  House,     The  debate  opened  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Feb.  1,  1791,  and  at  once,  the  old  antagonism 
of  the  agricultural  to  the  capitalistic  interests  made  its 
appearance.     James  Madison  of  Virginia,  led  the  opposition  on 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank. 

Before  signing  the  bill  which  Congress  had  passed, 
Washington  asked  written  opinions  from  both  Hamilton  and 


Jefferson. 


Hamilton,  naturally  enough,  thought  the  Bank  con- 
stitutional and  wrote  his  opinion  in  a  document 
which  has  justly  passed  into  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  state  papers.     Jefferson  and 
Randolph,  both  from  Virginia  and  both  later  to 
be  identified  with  the  great  agrarian  party  that 
was  destined  to  sweep  the  Fed^i^ralists  out  of 
power,  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Bank.     The  Secretary  of  State 
elaborated  his  views  in  a  state  paper  v/hich  is 
fairly  comparable  in  acumen  and  skilful  arrange- 
ment to  the  brief  which  emanated  from  the  Treas- 
ury .-^^ 

Hamilton  defended  the  Bank  as  a  "necessary  and  proper" 
measure  for  carrying  out  the  power  of  Congress  to  "  borrow 
I,  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States"  and  to  regulate  the 

ciirrency,     Jefferson  claimed  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional] 
'   because  nowhere  in  the  Constitution  was  there  delegated  to  the 
Federal  government  the  right  to  create  a  bank,     Jefferson  |j 
realized  that  there  was  danger  in  the  government's  going  into 
partnership  with  the  v/ealthy  men  who  could  afford  to  purchase 
the  stock,  I 
Washington  was  convinced  by  Hamilton,  and  on  February 
'   25,  1791,  he  signed  the  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to 
jj  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  | 
ViThen  the  stock  was  offered  to  the  public  on  July  4,  1791, 

,  within  two  hours  every  share  had  been  taken.     And  the  cost  of 

i 

I   each  share  v/as  $4001     Practically  all  of  the  stock  was  held  by 

i! 

wealthy  men  in  the  prosperous  centers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 

II 

The  United  States  Bank  was  chartered  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years .   .   •   ,     The  government  was  to  held 
one  fifth  of  the  Bank's  capital  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars and  appoint  one  fifth  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors.    The  Bank  was  to  receive  on  deposit  the  money  ' 
which  came  into  the  Treasury,  and  could  use  this 
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Hamilton's  fiscal  measures  strengthened  the  finances 

and  credit  of  the  government,  but  they  also  divided  the  country 

Into  parties.     For  this  statement  we  have  "the  authority  of  no 

less  penetrating  and  com.petent  observers  than  John  Marshall 

and  Thom.as  Jefferson,   to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  newspaper 

scribes  and  pamphleteers,   large  and  small." 

In  his  Life  of  Washington,  Marshall  informs  us 
that  "the  first  regular  and  systematic  opposition 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  affairs  of  the 
union  were  administered,  originated  in  the  mea- 
sures which  were  founded  "on  Hamilton's  Report  on 
Public  Credit.     And  speaking  of  the  proposition 
relative  to  the  Bank,  he  adds:     "This  measure 
made  a  deep  impression  on  many  members  of  the 
legislature;  and  contributed  not  inconsiderably, 
to  the  complete  organization  of  those  distinct 
and  visible  parties,  which,  in  their  long  and 
dubious  conflict  for  power,  have  since  shaken  the 
United  States  to  their  centre. "18 

In  the  Anas ,  Jefferson  enumerated  the  funding  and 
Bank  measures  and  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  . 
ment  over  the  m.embers  of  the  legislature  as  the 
reasons  for  his  antagonism  to  the  administration. 1^ 

Hamilton's  followers  were  called  Federalists  because 

they  believed  in  a  strong  Federal  (or  national)  government. 

To  use  the  phrase  of  John  Adams,  they  represented  "the  rich, 

the  well  born  and  the  able."     They  were  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  financiers,  who  were  receiving  8  per  cent  dividends  on 
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their  Bank  stock;   or  if  they  had  bought  government  bonds,  were 
cutting  the  coupons.     If  they  were  manufacturers,   the  govern- 
ment was  making  them  rich,  but 

.    .   .the  far^mers,   the  laborers,   the  shopkeepers, 
the  artisans,   and  the  Vi/estern  pioneers,.    .  .saw 
themselves  bearing  all  the  burdens  of  the  new 
order  without  sharing;  any  of  its  benefits.  They 
could  not  buy  the  government's  bonds,  but  they 
had  to  pay  the  taxes  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
bonds;  they  could  not  afford  Bank  stock,.    .  .but 
they  had  to  use  currency  whose  value  was  determined 
by  the  Bank's  issues,  and  pay  interest  rates  which 
were  governed  by  the  Bank's  decision. 20 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,   the  recognized  leader  of  the 

opposition  party,  who  gave  it  its  first  official  name. 

In  a  letter  to  Vl/ashington,  dated  May  13,   1792,  he  wrote: 

The  Republican  party  who  wish  to  preserve  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  present  form,  are  fewer  in  number 
than  the  m_onarchial  Federalists.     They  are  fewer 
even  when  joined  by  the  two  or  three  or  half  dozen 
anti-federalists,  who  though  they  dare  not  avow 
it,  are  still  opposed  to  any  general  government: 
but  being  less  so  to  a  republican  than  to  a  mon- 
archial  one,   they  naturally  join  those  whom  they 
think  pursuing  the  lesser  evil. 

This  letter  is  important  because  it  contains  the  first 
mention  of  the  name  by  which  this  party  was  known  for  about 
twenty-eight  years;  though  calling  themselves  republicans, 

.  ^ir  doctrine  was  democratic;  and  soon  a  portion  of  the  party 
described  itself  as  Democratic-Republican.     However,   this  name 
did  not  last  long,  although  for  years  the  Federalists  persisted 
in  applying  the  term  "Democrat"  to  every  Republican,  as  an 
expression  of  contempt.     In  the  year  1310,   the  word  "dem.ocrat" 

meant  the  sam.e  thing  as  "republican,"  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Jackson  nerioe  that  the  designation  of  the  Jeffersonian  party 
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became,  "Democratic." 

The  new  party  was  led  by  men  like  Jefferson  and  Madison 
"who  by  birth,  breeding  and  education  were  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  aristocrats."     These  able  leaders  molded  the  party 
and  "the  people"  followed.     Jefferson  led  in  the  direction  "the 
people"  v;anted  to  go,  but  it  was  "he  who  took  them  with  him,  ! 
not  they  who  took  him."  |j 

A  year  or  two  before  1792,  there  had  been  a  well  defined 
opposition.     The  first  battles  were  fought  in  the  Constitutional 
I  Convention  between  those  "who  wanted  a  strong  centralized,  ener- 
getic Federal  government,  and  those  who  wanted  the  least  pos-  I 

sible  Federal  government  consistent  with  national  security  and 
ttSl 

convenience . 

This  party  strife  might  have  brought  disaster  to  the 
new  Republic,  but  there  was  one  man  who  had  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all.     President  V/ashington  had  wished  to  retire 
to  Mount  Vernon,  but  both  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  urged  him  to 

I 

accept  re-election.     Also,  "the  delicate  picture  of  our  foreign 
',  affairs"  induced  Washington  to  serve  a  second  term. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  election  of  1792.     Previous  to 

this  election,  namely,  on  March  1,  1792,  Congress  passed  an  act  ^ 
||  which  regulated  the  holding  of  elections  for  the  selection  of 

'  President  and  Vice-President.     This  act  also  fixed  the  succes- 

I  I 

sion  in  the  office  in  case  of  death  or  disability.  Party  organi- 
zation had  just  begun;  however,  again  there  were  no  conventions, 
no  platforms,  and  no  nominations.     The  Federalists  and  the  ' 
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Democratic-Republicans  (the  Anti-Federalists  having  joined  them) 
supported  President  V/ashington  for  a  second  term,     John  Adams 
had  the  support  of  the  Federalists  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
while  George  Clinton  received  that  of  the  other  party. 

The  election  occurred  on  November  6,  1792,  when  fifteen 
states  voted.     The  vote,  as  counted  on  February  15,  1793, 
resulted  as  follows: 


George  V/ashington  of  Virginia  132 

John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  77 

George  Clinton  of  New  York  50 

Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia    4 

George  Washington,  of  course,  became  President  and  John  Adams, 

Vice-President. 

THIRD  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  18  Federalists,  12  Democrats  Total,  30 

House     -  15  Federalists,  54  Democrats   "  105 

FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  19  Federalists,  13  Democrats  Total,  32 

House    -  46  Federalists,  59  Democrats   "  105 


By  the  end  of  1792,  the  party  v/as  fairly  well  formed.  Its 
leader  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  sin- 
cerely believed  in  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, • 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  cope  with  the  Secretary  of  the 

I 

I 

Treasury  in  the  field  of  national  financial  measures;  but  fortu- 
nately for  the  Secretary  of  State,  questions  of  domestic  policy 
began  to  be  superseded  by  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Jefferson 

.   .   .took  the  trouble  to  compile  a  roll  of  the 
"paper  men"  in  Congress  in  Llarch,  1793,  and  this 
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1 

list  he  incorporated  in  the  Anas.     This  list  of 
stockholders  in  the  Bank  embraces  the  follov/lng 
men  who  were  in  the  first  Confrress:     Oilman,  Gerry, 
Sedgwick,  Ames,  Goodhue,  Trumbull,  Vsadsv;orth, 
Benson,  Lawrence,  Boudinot,  ?itzsimons,  Keister, 
Williamson,  W.  L.  Smith,  Sherman,  Ellsworth,  King, 
Robert  Morris,  V/.  S.  Johnson,   and  Izard.  After 
this  enumeration  of  the  paper  men,  Jefferson  places 
a  table  showing  the  composition  of  Congress  at 
that  time: 

H.  Repr.  Senate 

Stockholders  (Bank)                        16  5 

Other  parser                                         3  2 

19  7 

Suspected                                            2  4 

It  is  not  apparent  how  Jefferson  secured  this 
information,  but  it  would  seem  from  the  footnotes 
which  he  adds,   that  he  derived  it  from  personal 
inquiry  and  through  the  inquiries  of  his  friends. 
Whether  he  had  access  to  the  Treasury  and  Bank 
books  through  a  clerk  or  a  partisan  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture . 23 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  foreign  relations  of 

the  United  States,  Jefferson  naturally  was  greatly  interested 

in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  Prance.     Throughout  it, 

his  sympathies  were  with  the  people  who  were  struggling  for  more 

liberty,  but  he  took  no  stand  that  was  not  truly  American. 

TAThen  he  was  forced  to  recognize  officially  the  governmental 

changes  in  Prance,  he  forwarded  instructions  to  Gouverneur 

Morris,  who  had  been  appointed  Minister  to  Prance  in  1792,  that 

the  U.  S.  v/ould  recognize  any  government  "formed  by  the  will  of 

24 

the  nation  substantially  declared."       This  rule  has  been  fol- 
'  lowed,  with  a  fev;  exceptions,  by  the  United  States  ever  since. 

The  question  of  Prance  became  a  leading  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  s^inpathetlc  reaction  to  the  French  Revolution 
undoubtedly  helped  the  Republican  cause.     The  Republicans 

V 


claimed  the  Federalists  were  at  heart  rnonarchistic. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  March,  1793,   that  the  nev/s  of 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  a 
few  weeks  later,  it  v/as  learned  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  at  war.     In  connection  with  the  treaty  of  the  United  States 
with  France,   Jefferson's  view  was,   that  it  was  suspended  tempo- 
rarily, not  voided;  and  so  on  April  22,  Washington,  with  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  his  cabinet,  issued  a  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality.  i 
The  Proclamation  brought  to  the  surface  a  class  of  small 
politicians  who  attempted  to  capitalize  the  popular  prejudice 
favoring  the  French  Republic.     These  men  called  themselves 
Democrats.     In  accepting  their  support,  the  Piepublican  leaders 
were  painstakingly  careful  to  make  it  plain,  as  Jefferson  had 
done  v/ith  the  Anti-Federalists,  that  they  opposed  Hamilton  and 
the  Federalists  upon  vastly  different  grounds  from  those  of  the 
|i  Democrats. 

Jefferson  and  Madison  did  the  thinking  and  theoriz- 
ing for  their  party,  promulgated  the  noble  princi- 
ples, wrote  and  spoke  with  eloquence,  logic  and 
force;  but  it  was  these  demagogic  so-called  "demo- 
ll  crats,".   .   .who  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the 

Constitution  one  v/ay  or  the  other,  but  who  could 
and  did  translate  the  fine  theories  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  into  popular  language.     They  possessed 
a  personal  touch  with  the  common  people,  a  power 
to  stir  up  their  prejudices,  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
regard of  where,  how,  or  whom  they  hit  so  long  as 
it  was  the  other  side.   ...     It  was  these  small, 
utterly  insincere,  and  mainly  unscrupulous  fellov/s 
who  supplied  the  lowness  lacking  in  the  others 
and  really  made  the  Republican  theory  the  basis 
of  a  great  and  successful  party.   .   .   .     V/hen  the 
Third  Congress  met  in  1793  they  elected  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes,  and  the 
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alliance  was  so  tig?itly  welded  that  theg  took  the 
name  of  "Democratic-Republican"  party. 25 

DLiring  this  period  Jefferson  followed  the  strict  neu- 
trality policy  laid  down  by  Washington  and  he  maintained  "the 
dignity  of  the  nation  in  the  face  of  'the  antics'   of  Genet,  the 
Minister  of  the  new  French  Republic."     The  feud  between  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson  still  continued.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  maintaining  close  relations  with  the  British  Minister, 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  was  trying  to  restrain  "Citizen" 
Edmond  Genet. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,   Jefferson  handed  in  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  with  regret  by,  Washington.  He 
reached  Monticello  on  January  16,  1794.     Jefferson  had  decided 
to  retire  for  good  and  was  happy  in  his  decision, 

Ham.ilton  resigned  on  January  31,   1795,  and  returned  to 
his  lav/  practice  in  New  York.     The  salary  of  each  had  been 
^,500  a  year.^^    Not  that  it  is  of  much  Importance,  but  rather 
"i nteresting,  is  the  fact  that  Jefferson  conducted  "the  entire 
business  of  the  State  Department  with  a  staff  of  four  clerks 
and  a  messenger,  at  a  total  cost  in  salaries  of  -12,300  for  the 
five  I "27 

In  spite  of  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  the  United 
States  barely  escaped  war  with  England  when  the  British  began 
to  seize  American  cargoes  going  to  French  ports,  and  also 
commenced  to  take  sailors  from  United  States  vessels  to  serve 
in  the  British  Navy. 
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In  May,  1794,  V/ashington  sent  John  Jay  to  England  to 
negotiate  a  treaty.     Jay  returned  a  year  later  with  the  best 
terms  which  he  was  able  to  obtain.     It  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  June  24,  1795,  and  sent  to  the  President  without  the 
contents  being  knov/n  to  anyone.     The  next  day  it  was  published 
in  The  Aurora,  a  Democratic  paperl 

Jefferson  exploded  vifith  wrath  in  some  of  his  letters 

when  he  learned  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  for: 

Jay  had  returned  with  the  treaty  surrendering 
practically  all  the  claims  of  the  United  States, 
placing  the  country  in  a  position  of  constant 
inferiority  v/ith  reference  to  England,   opening  the 
Mississippi  to  the  British  trade  and  forbidding 
American  vessels  to  carry  molasses,  sugar,  and  cot- 
ton to  any  ports  except  their  own. ^8 

The  treaty  had  really  been  Hamilton's  v/ork  and  it  cer- 
tainly made  good  cainpaign  material  for  the  Republicans! 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  Jefferson  v/as  writing 
many  letters  by  means  of  which  he  was  building  up  the  strength 
of  the  party  of  v/hich  he  was  the  ujiquestioned  leader.     With  the 
retirement  of  Washington  came  the  opportunity  of  the  Republi- 
cans.    This  was  their  first  chance  for  a  real  trial  of  their 
strength. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  election  of  1796.     The  Republi- 
cans were  now  organized  and  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  defeat  the 
Federalists.    Without  either  caucus  or  convention  the  candidates 
were  chosen  by  popular  agreement.     The  Democratic-Republicans 
agreed  on  Thomas  Jefferson  for  President  and  Aaron  Burr  for 
Vice-President;  while  the  Federalists  chose  John  Adams  for  the 
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Presidency  and  Thomas  Pinckney  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
election  took  place  on  November  8,  1796,   sixteen  states  voted 
and  the  votes  v/ere  counted  on  February  8,   1797,     The  result  was 
as  follov/s: 


Joiin  Adams  of  Massachusetts  71 

Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia    68 

Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina    59 

Aaron  Burr  of  New  York  30 

John  Adams  was  thus  elected  President  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Vice-President. 

PI?TH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  21  Federalists,  11  Democrats  Total>  32 

House     -  51  Federalists,  54  Democrats    "  105 

SIXTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  19  Federalists,  13  Democrats  Total,  32 

House    -  57  Federalists,  48  Democrats    "  105^^ 


There  is  a  story  back  of  this  election.     There  was  dis- 
sension in  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists.     Hamilton  came  to  the 
support  of  Kr.  Adams  reluctantly.     He  did  not  admire  Adams,  j 
nor  v/as  he  friendly  to  him,    Adams  was  the  logical  candidate, 
for  he  had  been  Vice-President.     The  rumor  spread  that  Hamilton 
was  trying  to  get  some  of  the  Federalist  electors  to  leave 
Adams's  name  off  the  ballot  in  order  that  Thomas  Pinckney  might 
come  in  first  and  Adams  second.     So  several  of  Adams's  friends 
did  not  put  Pinckney 's  name  on  the  ballot,  with  the  result  that 
Pinckney' s  vote  fell  below  that  of  Jefferson.     Hamilton's  clever 
plot  only  resulted  in  making  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Republican  \ 
candidate,  Vice-President.^ 

And  so  the  Federalists  had  v/on  the  election  in  1796, 


with  a  Presidential  candidate  who  v/as  not  of  the  inner  circle. 
John  Adams  was  a  man  of  high  character,  but  he  was  unfortunate 
in  that  he  was  not  able  to  inspire  either  personal  devotion  or 
political  cooperation.     His  administration  was  not  a  happy  one, 
for  he  was  treated  badly  by  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  who 
recognized  Hamilton  as  their  leader.     In  the  meanv/hile,  Jeffer- 
son was  v/atchful  and  alert  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  administration  and  to  improve  his  position  for  the 
fight  in  1800.5^ 

He  saw  plainly  that  Hamilton  no  longer  held  supreme 
control  over  the  Federalists;  and  of  all  his  opponents,  Hamil- 
ton was  the  only  one  whom  he  really  feared. 

Turning  to  Prance,  the  most  corrupt  government  of  the 
revolutionary  years,  the  Directory,  had  come  into  power  in  1795. 
When  the  news  reached  America  that  C.  C.  Pinckney,  v/ho  had  been 
appointed  by  Washington  to  succeed  Monroe,  had  been  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  and  had  been  treated  as  a  common  spy,  Adams 
called  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  in  his  address  declared 
that  we  must  convince  the  world  that  we  v/ere  "not  a  degraded 
people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear."  President 
Adams  v/anted  peace,   so  he  sent  John  Marshall  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
to  join  Pinckney.     Then  followed  the  disgraceful  X  Y  Z  affair. 
Peeling  against  Prance  rose  steadily.     Congress  denounced  the 
treaty  of  1778  as  void;   "authorized  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  for  forts,  arms  and  ammunition;  increased 
the  navy;  and  authorized  the  raising  of  an  army  of  10,000  men." 


And  U.  S.  ships  were  to  be  equipped  to  prey  on  French  commerce  I 

Adams  appointed  Washington  to  be  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army,  but  everyone  knew  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  take 
the  field  in  person.     V/iio  v/ould  be  appointed  second  in  command? 
That  was  the  question  discussed  in  political  circles.  Hamilton 
was  trying  to  force  himself  to  active  command  in  the  army, 
ahead  of  his  seniors  whom  the  President  preferred.     The  story 
is  an  unpleasant  one  so  it  v;ill  be  omitted.     Hamilton  was  still 
trying  to  dominate  the  government,  although  he  was  now  in  pri- 
vate life.     More  fuel  for  the  1800  campaignl 

But  neither  country  wanted  war.     John  Adams  resisted  the 
Hamiltonian  faction  and  upon  the  invitation  of  Tallyrand  sent 
envoys  to  France.     In  the  meantime.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  over- 
threw the  Directory;  and  in  September,  1800,  he  agreed  to  a 
convention  by  v/hich  he  gave  up  the  treaty  of  Alliance  of  1778, 
in  return  for  abandonment  of  claims  for  damages  to  our  shipping 
by  French  cruisers,   since  1793. 

During  this  time  when  feeling  against  France  was  so 
aroused,  Jefferson  kept  his  head  for: 

Vi^ar  meant  for  him  the  danger  of  entangling  us  again 
with  Europe;  victory  for  the  feared  Federalists; 
victory  for  the  Northeast  against  the  South,  as 
party  lines  had  become  largely  sectional;  and 
meant  also  armies  and  debts  and  all  that  might 
strengthen  the  Federalists  in  v/hat  he  considered 
their  designs  to  change  the  form  of  government*^^ 

In  a  letter  which  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Taylor  on 

June  1,  1798,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  become  an  American  and 

is  no  longer  a  mere  Virginian. 
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In  every  free  and  deliberating  society,  there  must, 
from  the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties,  and 
violent  dissensions  and  discords;  and  one  of  these, 
for  the  most  part,  must  prevail  over  the  other  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time.   .   •   .     But  if  on  a  tempo- 
rary superiority  of  the  one  party,  the  other  is 
to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  federal 
government  can  ever  exist.   .   .   .     But  who  can  say 
what  would  be  the  evils  of  a  scission,  and  when 
and  where  they  would  end? ....     If  the  game  runs 
sometimes  against  us  at  home,  we  must  have  patience 
till  luck  turns,  and  then  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  back  the  principles  v/e  have  lost.^ 
For  this  is  a  game  where  principles  are  the  stake. , 

He  had  also  become  truly  American,  because  he  was  now 

'  thinking  in  continental  and  not  state  terms.    He  wanted  to 

jj  increase  the  extent  of  the  West  and  to  bind  it  to  the  East, 

He  was  not  afraid  of  the  democratic  influence  on  the  seaboard 

sections • 

During  this  period,  by  writing,   consulting,  advising,  I 
and  planning,  Jefferson  was  all  the  time  preparing  for  the 
campaign  of  1800. 

V/hat  were  the  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  the  Federalist 
jj  party  in  1800?    Not  only  was  it  defeated  but  it  was  also  de- 
stroyedl     One  view  of  the  cause  of  the  rout  was  that  John  Adams, 
although  fairly  popular  with  the  people,  was  not  so  with  the 
Federalist  politicians.     They  never  gave  him  enthusiastic  sup- 
port and  were  far  from  friendly  towards  him,*'^'^  John  Adams  had  a 

I 

difficult  time  of  it  during  his  administration.     "The  march  of 
events"  abroad,  we  have  already  gone  into.     At  home,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  government  were  steadily  increasing. 

Charles  A.  Beard  has  some  important  data  on  this  subject: 
They  were  in  round  numbers  :ii;5,800,000  in  1796, 
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$6,000,000  in  1797,  07,600,000  in  1798,  $9,300,000 
in  1799,  and  $10,800,000  in  1800,     The  national 
debt,  instead  of  decreasing,  was  augmented  by  the 
extraordinary  military  expenses;  and  the  war  on 
the  stock-jobbers  became  more  vociferous  than  ever. 
It  was  not  diminished  when,  by  a  law  approved 
July  14,  1798,  a  direct  tax  v/as  laid  upon  houses, 
1               lands,  and  slaves,  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
upon  the  federal  revenue.     Although  this  law  was 
made  somewhat  more  palatable  to  the  Republican 
members  of  Congress  by  placing  a  heavy  progressive 
tax  on  houses  in  cities,  it  was  not  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  Southern  states,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  land  tax.  Congress  laid  a  tax  of  fifty 
cents  on  eysry  slave  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifty. 

Another  reason  for  the  defeat  was  the  passage  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  in  the  summer  of  1798,     The  Federalist 
party  had  finally  signed  its  own  death  warrant  I     Even  some  of 
the  Federalists  did  not  approve  of  these  measures.     John  Mar- 
shall opposed  both  of  them  "on  grounds  of  law  and  expediency." 
In  a  few  v/ords : 

The  first  of  these  measures,  directed  against 
Frenchmen  in  the  United  States,  authorized  the 
President  to  expel  from  the  country  aliens  whom 
he  deemed  dangerous  to  public  peace  and  safety. 
The  second  measure,  approved  on  July  14,  the  same 
day  as  the  direct  tax  law,  was  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  suppression  of  Republicans  who  attacked 
the  administration  in  public  print.     It  made 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  any  one  who 
counselled  or  attempted  rioting  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  who 
was  guilty  of  issuing  false,  scandalous,  or  sedi- 
tious writings  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  President,  the  Senate,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives .'56 

The  President  did  not  arrest  or  deport  a  single  alien. 
There  were  a  fev;  persecutions  under  the  Sedition  Act;  most  of 
them  v/ere  directed  against  Jeffersonian  editors  and  others, 
who  had  criticized  the  Federalists,     These  acts  created  a 
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sentiment  against  the  Federalist  party. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions! 
)     I  which  were  prepared  by  Jefferson  and  Madison.     It  is  generally  j 

conceded  that  they  strengthened  the  Repuhlican  party  with  the 
people. 

Their  theme  was  that  the  state  governments  are  the 
foundation  of  the  American  political  system,  that 
their  powers  are  unlimited  except  by  state  consti-  ■ 
tutions  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
,  that  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  contrary,  has 

II  no  powers  except  those  granted  by  the  Constitution; 

that,  therefore,  whenever  a  doubt  of  power  arises 
betv/een  State  and  Federal  Government,  the  pre- 
sumption must  be  that  it  is  with  the  State  .^"^ 

The  Kentucky  legislature  declared  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
ll  Acts  "void  and  of  no  effect"  and  called  upon  the  other  states  | 
to  join  in  demanding  their  repeal.     The  invitation  was  rejectedj 
then  Kentucky  in  1789,  passed  another  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  "the  rightful  remedy"  for  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Con- 
gress was  "Nullification  by  those  sovereignties."  I 
These  resolutions  v/ere  meant  to  serve  as  campaign  mate- 
,  rial  in  the  election  of  1800. 

In  this  great  battle  the  contest  over  economic 
interests,  the  alignment  of  agrarian  mass  against 
the  capitalistic  class,  which  Jefferson  and  his 
followers  deliberately  m.ade,  v/as  likewise  accepted 
by  the  leading  Federalists  as  fundamental.  Even 
in  the  smaller  and  more  completely  agrarian  states 
the  economic  note  was  soujided  in  the  campaign. 38 

.V  From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  almost  solid 

vj   I  South  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect.   .   ,  . 

However  natural  was  the  antagonism  between  the 

small  farmers  of  the  South  and  the  rich  planters, 

yet  in  a  contest  with  the  power  of  capitalism 

they  were  united.   .   .   .     The  agrarians  rallied  around 

that  agrarian  class  which  had  -the  cultured  equip- 
ment for  dom.inant  direction. 39 
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In  this  general  war  of  the  planters  and  small 
farmers  on  capitalism,  it  appears  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  poorer  orders  in  the  cities 
joined.   .   .   .     The  Republican  vote  in  the  cities 
was  very  large  in  1800.   ...     So  we  have '^he 
mobs  of  the  great  cities".   .   .united  under  his  ban- 
ner with  the  small  farmers  and  the  slave-owners 
against  the  capitalist .^^ 

The  campaign  of  1800  v/as  one  of  peculiar  bitterness. 
The  leading  Federalists  had  even  tried  to  prevent  having  Adams 
renominated.     Even  the  clergy  of  New  England  entered  into  the 
fray,  for  they  considered  Jefferson,  because  of  his  Bill  for 
Religious  Liberty,  an  atheist.     The^^  were  sure  that  he  was  "a 
French  terrorist,  and  a  plotter  against  society  and  civllizatLon. 
In  New  England,  the  local  village  and  town  magnates,  the  doctors, 
lawyers  and  clergy,  had  worked  together  to  control  elections."'^ 
They  were  certain  that  Jefferson  would  take  the  power  from  the 
"rich,  wise,  and  good"  and  give  it  to  "the  people." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  election  of  1800,    V/e  know  that 
early  in  1800,  the  Federalist  members  of  Congress  held  a  con- 
ference in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  candidacy  of  Kr.  Adams  for  a  second  term.     The  account  of 
the  proceedings  was  never  published.     ¥\r ,  Adams  was  chosen  for 
President  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney  for  Vice-President, 

The  Democratic-Republican  m.embers  of  Congress  held  a 
caucus  and  secret  meeting  probably  the  last  of  February,  1800, 
and  the  candidates  selected  were,  for  President,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  for  Vice-President,  Aaron  Burr.     The  election  occurred 
on  Nov.  4,  1800,  and  sixteen  states  voted.     Electors  were  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  in  the  following  states:  Connecticut, 
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Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
and  Vermont.     The  vote,  as  counted  on  February  11,  1801,  was 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia    73 

Aaron  Burr  of  New  York  73 

John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  65 

Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  64 
John  Jay  of  New  York   1 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  received  the  same  vote, 

and  imder  the  law  then  in  force,  no  choice  had  "been  made  "by 

the  people;  therefore,  the  House  proceeded  the  same  day  to 

elect  a  President  and  Vice-President,     On  the  first  "ballot, 

eight  states  voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  six  for  Aaron  Burr, 

and  the  votes  of  two  were  divided.     The  balloting  continued 

until  Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  1801,  and  finally  on  the  36th  ballot, 

ten  states  voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  four  for  Aaron  Burr,  and 

two  in  blank,     Thomas  Jefferson  had  received  the  votes  of  a 

majority  of  the  states,  and  so  v/as  elected  President,  while 

Aaron  Burr  became  Vice-President, 

SEVENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  13  Federalists,  19  Democrats   Total, 32 

House    -  34  Federalists,  71  Democrats    "  105 

EIGHTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  10  Federalists,  24  Democrats   Total,  34 

House    -  38  Federalists,  303  Democrats   "  141^^2 

The  Federalists  had  controlled  enough  states  to  keep 

Jefferson  out  of  the  Presidency;  finally,  however,  through  the 

j  influence  of  Hamilton,  who  thought  Burr  would  be  an  even  worse 

^  President  than  Jefferson,  enough  Federalists  refrained  from 


voting  in  the  House,  to  allow  Jefferson  to  be  chosen  by  ten 

states  to  four.  | 

Testing  the  final  choice  by  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
States,  the  result  expressed  the  will  of  the  coun- 
try more  perfectly  than  did  the  election  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson  in  1796.     There  remained  one  fact, 
most  distressing  to  the  Federalists,  that  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  bringing  either  of  their  candidates 
into  office.     The  conviction  spread,  too,  that  the 
election  in  the  House  had  been  effected  by  collu- 
sion.    Mingled  with  this  rumor,  which  many  Fed- 
eralists took  no  pains  to  correct,  were  the  mut- 
ter ings  of  the  friends  of  Burr,  who  had  confidently 
expected  his  election  to  the  Pres;Ldency.     In  brief, 
the  method  of  choosing  the  Chief  Magistrate  was 
suddenly  confused  with  the  animosities,  the  ambi- 
tions, the  schemes  and  the  disappointments  of 
partisans.     It  was  no  longer  solely  a  constitu- 
tional question,  but  strictly  a  question  of  politics  ."^"^ 

Through  the  magnificent  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  Republicans  secured  the  control  of  the  government.     It  was 
the  first  party  victory  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  Republicans  considered  it  a  return  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  the  whole  campai^. 
ending  as  it  did  with  the  triumphant  election  of  its  leader, 
has  often  been  called  "The  Revolution  of  1800." 

"In  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the  recent  campaign, 

Jefferson  in  his  inaugural  address  struck  the  note  of  reconcilia-^ 

tion,"     This  is  the  opinion  of  James  Truslow  Adams,  who  thinks 

this  address  "was  a  platform  of  liberalism  regardless  of  party." 

He  writes  of  it: 

Throughout  it  there  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
liberal  who  places  the  happiness,  the  welfare,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  above  all 
forms  and  policies  of  any  particular  government 
or  party,   ,   ,   .     The  Inaugural  Address,  even  more 
than  the  Declaration,  gives  expression  to  the 
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American  mood  and  spirit.     It  gathers  into  itself 
in  one  great  stream-  all  the  rivulets  of  American- 
ism and  liberalism  having  their  springs  in  the 
earliest  days  of  settlement,   such  as  the  political 
liberalism  of  Hooker  and  the  founders  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  religious  toleration  of  Williams  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  self-reliance  and  freedom  of  the  fron- 
tier, and  all  the  rest. 44 

John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  had  "been  asked  "by  his  kinsman  to  administer  the 
oath;  and  on  March  4,  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  became  the  third 
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President  of  the  United  States. 


45 


In  Jefferson's  first  inaugural  address,  which  James 
Truslow  Adams,  the  author  of  The  Living  Jefferson,  considers 
in  the  same  group  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address,  we  find  the  following  noble  thoughts^ 

About  to  enter,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  exercise 
of  duties  which  comprehend  everything  dear  and 
valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you  should  under- 
stand what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our 
Government,  and  consequently  those  which  ought 
to  shape  its  A.dministration,     I  will  compress 
them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear, 
stating  the  general  principle,  but  not  all  its 
limitations.     Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men, 
of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none; 
the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their 
rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for 
our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  antirepublican  tendencies;   the  preserva- 
tion of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  consti- 
tutional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace 
at  home  and  safety  abroad;  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  of  election  by  the  people--a  mild  and  safe 
corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword 
of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unpro- 
vided; absolute  acquiescence  In  the  decisions  of 
the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to 
vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
a  well-disciplined  militia,  our  best 


force,  the 
of  despotism; 
reliance  in 
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peace  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till 
regulars  may  relieve  them;  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  military  authority;   economy  in  the 
public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burthened; 
the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  pre- 
servation of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid;  the 
diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all 
abuse  at  the  bar  of  public  reason;  freedom  of 
religion;  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  per- 
son under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These 
principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has 
gone  before  us  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age 
of  revolution  and  reformation.     The  wisdom  of  our 
sages  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to 
their  attainment.     They  should  be  the  creed  of 
our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction, 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
those  we  trust;  and  should  v/-e  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the  road  which 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

This  part  of  the  Inaugural  Address  has  been  called  by 
historians,  "the  creed"  of  the  Democratic  party. 

As  this  is  being  written  there  is  on  the  desk  a  copy  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  An  Illustrated  V/eekly  Founded  A*.  D\ 
1728,  by  Benj.  Franklin.     The  date  is  Feb.  24,    '40.     The  cover 
pictures  men  at  work  sculpturing  on  a  mountainside  the  head 
of  George  Washington.     In  the  lov/er  left  hand  corner  is  the 
explanation: 

Gutzon  Borglum's  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
in  South  Dakota's  Memorial  Hills  will  be  completed 
by  midsummer,  thirteen  years  after  its  inception. 
Washington's  is  the  dominating  face  of  a  group 
which  includes  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt • 

One  wonders  whether  Jefferson  would  not  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  his  name  on  the  cover  of  this  five  cent  magazine. 


read  by  so  many  of  "the  people"  in  all  parts  of  the  United 


states  and  its  territories;  rather  than  all  the  words  that  have 
been  written  about  him  by  so  many  authorities. 

To  have  heard  a  newsboy  say,  "Jefferson I  that's  the  guy 
who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  or  perhaps,  "That's 
the  fellow  the  Democrats  are  always  yelling  about,"  would  have 
meant  more  to  him  than,  perhaps,  these  v/ords  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 
"The  immortality  of  Thomas  Jefferson  does  not  lie  in  any  one 
of  his  achievements,  but  in  his  attitude  toward  mankind." 

With  these  words  of  another  great  man,  who  was  also  a 
Democrat,  we  leave  Thomas  Jefferson, 
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CHAPTER  III 
TVifO  DECADES  OF  POWER 


On  the  last  day  of  January,  ISOl,  John  Adams  appointed 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.     It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Marshall, 
had  been  a  leader,  with  others,  of  the  moderate  Federalists  of 
the  South,     Many  years  later,  in  fact  in  1325,  Edward  C.  Marsh-; 

all,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  visited  John  Adams, ^ 

ll 

He  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  visit  in  the  following  words, 
"He  gave  me  a  most  cordial  reception,  and,  grasping  my  hand,  ji 
told  me  that  his  gift  of  Mr,  John  Marshall  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  the  proudest  act  of  his  life,"-^    Although  the 
term  in  office  of  John  Adams  was  to  him  disappointing  in  many  i, 
ways,  he  had  always  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  by  this 
appointment,  he  had  influenced  the  course  of  the  history  of  his 
country.     In  passing,  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  it  was 
John  Adams  who  proposed  the  name  of  George  Washington  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Continental  army,     "Washington  may  have 
been  the  Father  of  his  country,  but  Marshall  became  the  Founder 
of  the  nation.     He  found  the  Supreme  Court  an  arbiter  of  trivi- 
alities; he  left  it  supreme  over  all  questions  of  national 
policy."^ 

T.  V,  Smith  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  that  poet, 
philosopher,  and  politician,  writes  further  of  John  Marshall: 


But  for  John  Marshall,  v/ho  can  say  what  would  have 
happened  in  the  efforts  at  action  of  three  equal 
branches  of  government,  made  independent  the  bet- 
ter to  check  each  other  and  to  balance  the  whole? 
.   .   .   .The  prodigious  energy  of  the  man  (a  mark 
never  to  be  overlooked  in  following  the  footsteps 
of  Pate  in  things  political)  set  a  record  in 
judicial  activity,^ 

Some  idea  of  the  "prodigious  energy"  of  John  Marshall  i 

may  be  obtained  from  the  figures  which  follow: 

Between  1790  and  1801,  there  had  been  only  six 
constitutional  questions  involved  in  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court.     Betv;een  1801  and  1835  there 
were  62  decisions  involving  such  questions,  in 
36  of  which  Marshall  wrote  the  opinion.     Of  a 
total  of  1,215  cases  during  that  period,  in  94 
no  opinions  were  filed;  in  15,  the  decision  was 
"by  the  court";  and  in  the  remaining,  1,106  cases 
Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  in  519. ^ 

It  is  not  the  quantity,  however,  but  the  quality  ! 
of  his  work  which  proved  so  crucial.     Seizing  upon  j 
cases  involving  issues  humdrum  enough  to  mediocre  } 
m-inds,  Marshall.   .   .turned  one  after  the  other  I 
into  decisions  policy-forming  in  portent  and  nation- 
building  in  immediate  influence.     Never  confining 
himself  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  litigation 
in  question,  he  used  case  after  case  as  an  occasion 
to  postulate  a  philosophy  of  centralized  power  and 
of  national  strength.^ 

Before  considering  the  Democratic-Republican  party  dur- 
ing its  quarter  century  of  rule,  let  us  give  due  credit  to  what 
other  Federalists  accomplished.     The  first  and  most  important 
undertaking  of  the  Federalists  v/as  the  Constitution  of  1787; 
the  second,  its  ratification;  and  the  third,  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  government.     By  1800,  all  of  the  conditions  v/hich 

ii 

! 

had  been  a  source  of  peril  to  the  new  government  fourteen  years  ; 
before  had  disappeared.     If  one  reads  the  Preamble  to  the  Con- 


stitution, one  can  see  that  its  aims  had  been  realized. 
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"Moreover,  the  work  of  tiie  Federalists  had  been  done  so  wisely 
as  to  make  permanent  every  useful  modification  of  public  policy 
which  they  had  introduced,"^ 

As  for  the  reasons  why  this  great  party  degenerated  so 
rapidly  after  its  first  reverses  in  1800,  they  will  be  discussed 
later. 

There  v;as  in  1800,  among  the  voters,  for  the  first  time,, 
a  distinct  alignment  of  parties.     In  the  previous  election,  the 
division  had  been  among  the  party  leaders,     Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  first  President  who  was  also  the  recognized  leader  of 
his  party.     As  we  sha.ll  see,  he  "proceeded  along  the  lines  of 
party  government  as  these  methods  had  previously  been  pursued 
by  Hamilton  but  even  more  effectively,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
real  leader  was  the  President  himself  and  not  a  member  of  the 
cabinet .  ""^ 

In  the  United  States,  government  by  parties,  came  not  by 
invention  or  adoption,  but  by  gradual  evolution.     The  Federal- 
ists did  not  believe  in  an  opposition  party,  and  even  Jefferson 

I 

i 

believed  that  a  real  opposition  part^/  would  no  longer  exist 

after  the  defeat  of  the  Federalists,     One  of  the  main  reasons  , 

i 

why  the  Federalist  party  disintegrated  so  rapidly  after  the 
War  of  1812  was  because  it  never  learned  how  to  become  the  partyj 


of  the  Opposition,     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Federalists 

did  not  take  their  defeat  gracefully,  as  witness  the  following: 

Federalists  have  been  much  censured  for  their 
final  performances  while  in  power,  but  the  party 
could  have  recovered  from  the  passage  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  1801  and  the "midnight"  appointments 

1 

i 

1 

of  President  Adams  had  the  leaders  become  capable 
party  managers.     The  modification  of  the  federal 
court  system  in  1801  was  a  hang-over  from  the 
previous  session.     Had  the  Federalists  performed 
more  efficiently  in  the  long  session  of  1799-1800, 
the  Judiciary  bill  could  have  been  carried  then. 
In  this  case,   the  party  would  have  escaped  some 
of  the  odium  that  naturally  followed  from  both  the 
creation  of  the  new  judgeships  and  the  "midnight" 
appointments.     It  was  the  last-minute  work  of  a 
"lame-duck"  session  and  of  a  President  who  had  been 
defeated  that  enabled  Republicans  to  appeal  so 
effectively  to  the  people  against  them. 

Federalists  argued  that  there  was  need  for  the 
extension  of  the  federal  courts,   and  they  were 
partly  right.     To  Republicans  the  measure  seemed 
untimely  and  they  were  able  to  make  much  capital 
out  of  the  willingness  of  Adams  to  place  men  in 
positions  with  life  tenure  just  before  leaving 
the  presidency, 8 

However,   surprised  at  the  moderation  of  Jefferson's 
inaugural  address,  even  the  Federalist  leaders  approved  of  it, 
and  it  was  widely  read,  for  it  was  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  both  parties.     Needless  to  say,   it  displeased  some  of  the 
more  violent  of  Jefferson's  followers,^ 

The  great  hatred  between  the  two  parties  still  continued] 
Democrats  and  Jacobins,  the  Federalists  still  called  their  oppo-( 
nents;  "Black-Cockade  Federalist"  was  the  name  given  in  return 
to  the  Federalists,  because,  during  the  war  fever  of  1798,  they 
had  worn  that  party  badge, 

Thomas  Jefferson  built  up  a  strong  Cabinet.     The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  men  who  composed  it  is  worth  considera- 
tion: 

Madison,   cautious,   studious,   thoughtful  and  upright, 
became  Secretary  of  State,     Gallatin,  informed, 
tenacious,  politically  sagacious  and  an  able  finan- 
cier, headed  the  Treasury  Department,     Levi  Lincoln 
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of  Massachusetts  was  made  Attorney-G-eneral  and 
Colonel  Henry  Dearborn  of  the  same  state,  but  a 
resident  of  the  district  that  became  the  state 
of  Maine,  accepted  the  War  Office.     The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  after  a  fev;  months  of  anxious 
search  on  the  part  of  Jefferson,  was  placed  under 
Robert  Smith  of  Baltimore,  a  brother  of  the  well- 
known  General  Samuel  Smith,     Gideon  Granger  of 
Connecticut  became  Postmaster-General.     This  offi- 
cial had  never  been  Included  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
Jefferson  soon  brought  Granger  into  the  charmed 
circle.     Every  man  in  this  group  remained  with 
Jefferson  throughout  his  first  term,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  loyal  and  harmonious  Ministry 

As  soon  as  he  could,  after  entering  office,  Jefferson 
issued  Executive  pardons  to  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  under 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,    Naturally,  the  Republicans  wanted 
offices  under  the  new  set-up,  and  this  was  one  of  Jefferson's 
problems  in  the  summer  of  1801.     However,  no  person  was  removed 
simply  because  he  was  a  Federalist,  but  he  did  remove  any  office^ 
holder  who  had  used  his  official  power  for  party  purposes. 
Also,  all  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  President  Adams,  after 
the  result  of  the  last  election  had  become  known,  were  removed; 
which  seems  f9.ir  enough. 

There  was  a  small  Republican  majority  in  both  branches 
when  the  First  Session  of  the  Seventh  Congress  met  on  December 
7,  1801.    Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  a  Republican,  v/as  \ 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,     He  realized  the  im.portance  of  the 
office  in  its  influence  upon  legislation.     Before  this  time,  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  President,  in  person,  to  address 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  Jefferson,  on  December  8,  1801, 
sent  a  written  message,  for  he  considered  this  way  more  in 
keeping  with  Republican  simplicity.     Succeeding  Presidents  have 


followed  his  example. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  Jefferson  maintained 
that  "sound  principles  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellov/  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure  for  wars  to  hap- 
pen we  knov/  not  when,  and  which  might  not  perhaps  happen  "but 
from  the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure ,  "•'■'^ 

G-allatin  was  an  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,     In  his 
scheme  of  finance,  the  central  feature  was  that  of  liquidating  'i 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  in  sixteen  years.     He  was 
an  enemy  of  the  excise  tax,  as  were  both  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
The  Cabinet  was  in  full  agreement  with  him  that  Congress  should 

i; 
1 

be  asked  to  abolish  all  internal  taxes.     But  to  carry  out  his  i' 
policy,  there  would  necessarily  have  to  be  retrenchment  some- 
where,  and  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  debt  would  be  to  cut  down 
the  expenditures  on  the  army  and  the  navy.     This  would  bring 
such  expenditures  far  below  the  peace-time  level  set  by  the 
Federalists,     As  his  contribution  to  the  argument,  Gallatin's 

i! 

answer  was:     "I  agree  most  fully  with  you  that,  pretended  tax-  I' 
preparations,  treasury-preparations,  and  army-preparations 
against  contingent  wars  tend  only  to  encourage  wars,"'^^ 

The  Republicans  were  also  successful,  during  this  sessicn 
in  obtaining  reductions  in  the  army,  the  navy,  taxes,  and  duties. 

According  to  the  Naturalization  Act  of  1798,  fourteen 
years'  residence  was  necessary  for  naturalization;  nevertheless, 
the  period  was  reduced  to  five  years  during  this  session,  'I 

Let  us  now  consider  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 


1801.    This  law  provided  for  twenty-four  new  Federal  Courts 
with  the  necessary  number  of  officers  for  each  court.  The 
Republican  leaders  claimed  that  the  law  had  been  passed  to  pro- 
vide offices  for  Federalist  leaders,  soon  otherwise  to  go  out 
of  power;  and  that  it  had  taken  Adams  until  midnight  of  his 
last  day  in  office  to  sign  their  commissions.     The  proposition 
was  a  difficult  one,  because  the  Republican  party  stood  for  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  seemed  to  pro- 
hibit such  a  repeal.     However,  a  way  was  found  and  the  law  was 
repealed.     The  Federalists,  of  course,  had  been  absolutely 
against  repeal.     In  the  House,  Bayard  led  the  opposition  and  in 
the  Senate,  Gouverneur  Morris.     By  this  repeal  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1801,  the  Federalists  T/ere  driven  from  their  last  strong- 
hold in  the  Federal  Government,  and  they  never  regained  their 
control  of  national  politics.     True  it  is,  though,  that  for 
about  ten  more  years,  they  were  in  pov/er  in  New  England.  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  May  3,  1802.-^^ 

In  passing  on,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  Ohio  became 
a  state  of  the  Union  on  November  29,  1802,  having  been  previ- 
ously a  part  of  the  Northv/est  Territory,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized by  an  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,     By  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  excluded  slavery  from  the 
territories,  for  the  wording  of  Article  VI  is  as  f ollov/s : 
"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. "-^^ 


Turning  now  to  v/hat  was  happening  in  Europe  at  this  time, 
in  the  winter  of  1800-1801,  news  came  from  abroad  of  the  purpose 
of  General  Bonaparte  to  build  again  a  French  colonial  empire. 
The  rumors  were  that  he  was  trying  to  force  Spain  to  retrocede 
the  former  possessions  of  France  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
known  as  "Louisiana^'  that  vast  territory  which  stretched  from 
the  head  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,     On  Oct.  15,  1802,  the  negotiations  were  ended 
ii  and  "Louisiana"  was  ceded  to  France  after  she  had  given  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  she  would  never  alienate  it.     France  was  nov/ 
the  neighbor  of  the  United  States  and  in  control  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.    For  Jefferson,  the  situation  was  a  danger- 
ous one  and  he  realized  that  it  might  become  necessary  for  the 
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United  States  to  adopt  an  anti-French  policy. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Seventh  Congress  met  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1802,  and  adjourned  March  3,  1803.     Jefferson,  in  his 

ll  message,  stated  that  during  the  previous  year  $8,000,000  of  the 
public  debt  had  been  paid.    He  also  commented  on  Spain's  un- 
friendly action  in  closing  New  Orleans  to  American  commerce. 
Resolutions  v/hich  condemned  the  conduct  of  Spain  were  introduced 
and  passed.     There  was  debated  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 

^  change  the  mode  of  the  Presidential  election,  but  it  did  not 
obtain  the  necessar3i^  two-thirds  vote.     A  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  in  considering  the  Yazoo  Frauds,  which  as  they  have  no 

II 

party  Interest,  do  not  concern  us. 
I  Now,  on  January  11,  1803,  President  Jefferson,  fully 


aware  of  the  danger  of  the  Louisiana  situation,  appointed  Mon- 
roe as  a  special  envoy  to  Prance.     He  was  to  join  Robert  R, 
Livingston,  our  Minister  to  France.    Monroe *s  mission  was  to 
find  some  solution  of  the  Mississippi  navigation  question, 

which  according  to  the  Treaty  of  1795  with  Spain,  the  United 
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States  had  previously  considered  settled. 

Let  us  leave  Monroe  journeying  on  his  way  to  Paris  and 
turn  to  another  great  Virginian,  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.     It  was  his  plan  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  "the  final  arbiter"  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  laws 
passed  by  Congress;  and  he  had  decided  that  if,  and  when,  the 
opportunity  arrived,  he  would,  for  the  Court,  assume  this  power  J, 
He  then  waited  for  a  case  which  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  | 
it  would  give  him  his  opportunity,  and  it  finally  came  in  Mar- 
bury  V.  ;Madison,   (1  Cranch  137). 

Marbury  was  one  of  the  forty-two  nev;  justices  of  the 
peace,  whom  Adams  had  nominated  on  March  2.     They  were  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  on  the  next  day,  but  Jefferson  witliheld  their 
commissions  and  refused  to  recognize  the  appointments •    Marbury j 
and  three  others  then  applied  to  the  court  for  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus ordering  the  Secretary  of  State,  James  Madison,  to  deliver 
their  commissions  to  them.    The  Judiciary  Act  abolishing  certain 
federal  courts  had  been  passed  in  April,  1802.     This  Act  pro- 
vided for  a  February  term  only,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  therefore, 
the  Court  was  not  able  to  meet  until  February,  1803.     Marshall  ; 
now  had  the  chance  for  which  he  had  waited  for  a  long  time.  He' 
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ruled  that  Marbury  was  entitled  to  remedy,  but  that  the  Supreme 

Court  under  its  specified  powers  in  the  Constitution  did  not 

have  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case.     In  the  Judiciary  Act 

of  1789,  in  Section  thirteen,  the  Court  was  authorized  "to 

issue  writs  of  mandam.us,  in  cases  warranted  toy  the  principles 

and  usuages  of  law,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding 

office,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States."    Here  was 

his  opportunity  and  he  boldly  seized  it. 

Handing  down  a  decision  for  the  unanimous  Court, 
he  declared  that  as  clause  thirteen  of  the  1789 
Act  required  the  Court  to  do  something  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  under  the  Constitution, 
therefore  the  clause  was  null  and  void,  because 
unconstitutional,   •   .but  as  there  was  nothing 
said  in  the  Constitution  about  the  Court's  pov/er 
to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  legislative 
acts,  the  grasping  of  that  unmentioned  power  In 
a  decision  in  which  the  Court  was  ruling  that 
its  own  powers  could  not  constitutionally  be 
Increased  was  an  act  of  sublime  audacity.  The 
Court,  merely  by  its  own  interpretation  of  a 
vague  and  obscure  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
had  seized  for  itself  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant power  it  has  possessed  ever  since. 2*-* 

I  It  was  significant  as  the  first  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Court  which  declared  a  law  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  but  It 

was  also  significant  as  the  last  decision  of  the  kind  for  over  |! 

fifty  years.  || 

;  I 
I 

\\  Returning  to  James  Monroe,  we  find  that  many  interesting 

things  happened  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Prance,  between 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  his  arrival  in  Europe  in  April,.! 
1803,  a  month  after  he  had  sailed  from  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  West  wanted  to  raise  troops  to  seize  New  Orleans, 
or,  if    not  that,  to  be  ready  to  take  possession  of  it  before 


France  could  do  so.     Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  particularly 
in  favor  of  it.     The  chief  defender  of  the  Administration  was 
De  Witt  Clinton,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  from  New 
York,  in  1802.     Senator  Gouveneur  Morris  of  New  York,  and  Sena-| 
tor  James  Ross  of  Pennsylvania,  led  the  fight  for  an  aggressive 
policy.     It  was  the  aim  of  the  Federalists  to  become  the  cham- 
pions of  western  interests  and  to  force  the  Republicans  to  as- 
sume a  warlike  policy.    However,  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
supported  Jefferson,  although  many  of  them  really  wanted  him 
to  resort  to  war. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  the  ambitions  of 
Napoleon  v;ere  not  to  be  realized,     France  was  preparing  for 
renewed  war  with  Great  Britain  and  for  this  she  needed  money. 
For  several  months,  Livingston  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations 
in  Paris  but  v/ith  no  important  results;  however,  the  day  before 
Monroe's  arrival,  Tallyrand  asked  Livingston  if  the  United 
States  wanted  to  buy  the  whole  of  Louisiana,     The  answer  was 
that  only  New  Orleans  and  Florida  had  been  considered.  On 
April  the  thirteenth,  Livingston,  who  in  the  meantime  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  Monroe,  was  approached  by  Marbois,  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance.     The  terms  of  the  latter  v;ere  ac- 
cepted on  April  the  twenty-ninth,  by  Monroe  and  Livingston,  who 
had  agreed  that  they  must  exceed  their  instructions.     The  price 
was  "sixty  million  francs,  plus  not  to  exceed  twenty  million  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  American  indemnities  not  assumed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Convention  of  1800. "21  The 
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Treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed  on  May  the  second  and  Madison 

received  it  on  July  the  fourteenth.     According  to  the  provisions || 

of  the  Treaty,  payment  to  France  was  to  be  made  in  six  per  cent 

stocks,  which  were  not  to  he  redeemed  for  fifteen  years,  and  , 

then  in  three  annual  instalments.     And  so  Louisiana  was  bought  \\ 

for  approximately  ^-pl5,000,000 .    For  this  amount  of  money,  the  , 

United  States  received  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 

by  the  transaction  increased  its  territory  from  900,000  square  ' 

miles  to  about  1,800,000.     To  Jefferson  must  be  given  the  full 

credit,  for,  although  Congress  appropriated  only  $2,000,000,  he 

authorized  his  envoys  to  go  as  high  as  fifty  million  francs,  if 

necessary,  or  even  higher.    V/hen  the  treaty  confirming  the  salej| 

reached  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  strict  con-  | 

structionist ,  was  in  a  dilemnaj  for  there  is  in  the  Constitution 

no  specific  clause  which  grants  authority  to  acquire  territory; 

and  the  Republican  leaders  v/ere  the  advocates  of  enumerated 

powers.     However  advantageous  to  the  United  States  the  purchase 

of  Louisiana  might  be,  there  was  still  no  constitutional  war-  | 

rant  for  doubling  the  size  of  the  country.     The  solution  of  the 

problem  seemed  to  be  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 

22 

validate  the  act. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Eighth  Congress  met  on  October  ' 
17,  1803,   Jefferson  having  called  it  to  an  early  session  in 
order  that  there  might  be  more  time  to  discuss  the  French  Treaty. 
Nathaniel  Macon  was  again  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  I 
each  House  there  was  a  Republican  majority.     Feeling  that  there 


ought  to  be  no  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  Jeffer- 
son,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  did  not  bring  up  the  constitu-'i 
tional  question  involved.     It  was  necessary  to  make  the  acqui-  , 
sition  of  Louisiana  a  certainty.     The  Treaty  v;as  ratified  | 
after  a  debate,  which  v;as,  strangely  enough,  almost  a  repeti-  j 
tion  of  that  on  Jay's  Treaty  in  1795,  but  each  party  was  now 
citing  the  arguments  and  resolutions  which  before  had  been  of-  | 
fered  by  the  opposite  party.     Now  the  Federalists  v/ere  in  oppo- 
sition and  the  Republicans  v/ere  on  the  defensive.     Jefferson  i 
signed  the  Treaty,  but  he  did  so  with  the  hope  that  there  would' 
be  an  amendment  later.    His  friends,  hov/ever,  were  no  longer 
interested  in  that  angle  of  the  affair.^*^  In  this  connection  we 
m.ay  note  that: 

No  airendment  was  ever  added  to  sanction  the  power 
exercised  when  making  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The 
Constitution  could  not  be  altered  before  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  and  after  ratification,  the  amend- 
ment v/as  not  needed.     Most  Republican  leaders 
worried  little  over  the  failure  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution.    Too  FiUch  has  been  written  in  reference 
to  parties  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    The  simple  truth  is  that  parties  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  fear  themselves  when  in  power,  but  when 
out  of  power  they  easily  scent  danger  and  cry  out 
against  policies  as  unconstitutional.     Any  party 
when  in  control  tends  to  believe  in  loose  con- 
struction, but,  when  out  of  power,  the  same  party 
is  prone  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution strictly. 24 

It  was  during  this  session  that  the  manner  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  was  amended  to  its  present  form;  and  the 
Twelfth  Amendment,  having  been  ratified  by  the  required  number 
of  states,  was  declared  in  force  on  September  25,  1804.  There 
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had  been  opposition  to  the  change,  although  it  was  granted  that 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  Constitution  on  this  point.     Hov/ever,  jj 


there  were  many  in  the  country  who  realized  that  something  had 


to  be  done  about  the  confusion  which  could  arise,  and  had  arisen, 
when  an  elector  simply  wrote  two  names  on  his  ballot,  without 
specifying  which  one  was  meant  for  Vice-President  and  virhich  for 
President .^^ 

In  this  session,  articles  of  impeachment  were  voted  by 
the  House  against  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  '! 

Judge  Samuel  Chase,   the  "torch  that  lighted  up  the  Revolutionaryjj 

26  ' 
flame"  in  Maryland.        He  was  charged  v;ith  arbitary  conduct  in  h 

trying  cases  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,   and  in  this  con-j 
nection  note  that  Judge  Chase  was  a  Federalist.     Congress  ad- 
journed March  27,  1804.  ^"^ 

Previous  to  adjournment,  namely,  on  February  25,  1804, 
the  first  regular  caucus  of  m.embers  of  Congress  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  presidential  candidates  was  held  in  Washington,  It 
might  be  well  at  this  time  to  investigate  the  caucus,   as  a  part 
of  party  machinery.     Dwight  ^iVhitney  Morrow  writes  of  it  as  fol- 
lov/s : 

Party  machinery  in  our  early  national  period  took  its 
origins  from  pre-Revolutionary  caucuses  in  the 
colonial  towns.     County  conventions  also  developed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.     'I'Vhen  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  state  and  national  governments 


some  form,  of  party  organization  of  such  scope  v/as 
rendered  essential.     The  legislative  caucus  first 
supplied  this  need.     The  legislators  were  usually 
prominent  men  from  all  sections  of  the  political 
community  and  represented  the  parties  in  the  legis- 
lature.    Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  travel  in  those 
days  it  was  a  great  convenience  to  have  a  group  of 
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party  men  from  all  sections  of  the  state  or  country 
assembled  in  some  central  place.     The  legislative 
caucus  naturally  became  the  nominating  convention 
and  the  one  fairly  permanent  jjarty  organization  and 
committee.     In  its  federal  form  this  was  knovm  as 
the  Congressional  Caucus,  and  it  controlled  the 
nominations  for  president  from  1804-1824.^^ 

Considering  now  the  congressiona-1  caucus,  we  find  that  it 

can  be  divided  into  two  periods:     first,  the  period  of  develop- J 

ment  or  mixed  congressional  caucuses,  during  the  pieriod  extend-  ■ 

^  ing  from  1788-1804;  and  secord,   the  period  of  purely  congressional 

'j  caucuses  or  the  reign  of  caucus,  from  1804-1824.     However,  as 

Si  , 
early  as  1804,  objections  were  made  to  the  caucus,  j 

The  Federalists  held  their  only  congressional  caucus  on 
May  11,  1800,     On  that  same  day  the  Federalist  leader,  Theodore 
Sedgwick  of  llassachusetts ,  Speaker  of  the  House,  wrote  to  Rufus 
King;   "We  have  held  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Federal  party  on  the 
subject  of  the  ensuing  election  and  have  agreed  that  we  will 
support,  bona  fide ,  Mr,  Adams  and  G-eneral  Finckney.     If  this 
agreement  be  faithfully  executed  vve  shall  succeed,  but  otherwise 
v/e  cannot  escape  the  fangs  of  Jef  f  erson,  "^^ 

As  has  been  before  mentioned,   the  first  purely  congres- 
sional caucus  was  that  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  on  February  [ 

r 
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25,  1804,  at  which  the  Democratic-Republicans  nominated  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  President  and  George  Clinton  for  Vice-President. 
'!  In  this  caucus  not  a  single  vote  was  given  to  Aaron  Burr,  The 
I  Federalists  did  not  hold'  a  congressional  caucus,  but  by  agreementjl 
supported  Charles  C,  Pinckney  for  President  and  Rufus  King  for 
Vice-President.     The  election  occurred  on  November  6,  1804,  and 


seventeen  states  voted.  Electors  had  been  chosen  by  the  legis-.i 
latures  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  York,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  The  result  of  the  votes  as  counted': 
on  February  13,  1805,  was  as  follows:  j 

President 


Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia    162 

Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  -  14 

Vice-President 

George  Clinton  of  New  York  162 

Rufus  King  of  New  York  ,  14 


Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  serve  another  term  and 
George  Clinton  was  to  be  the  Vice-President.     The  Federalists 
carried  only  Delaware  and  Connecticut  and  two  electors  in  Mary- 
land.    The  election  of  1804  was  the  first  that  was  held  under  ' 
Article  XII  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 

NINTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  7  Federalists,  27  Democrats    Total,  34 

House     -29  Federalists , 112  Democrats    "  141 

TENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  7  Federalists,  27  Democrats    Total,  54 

House     -31  Federalists,  110  Democrats   "       141  '^O 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Eighth  Congress  met  on  November^ 
5,  1804.     It  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  trial  of  Judge  Samael 
Chase  by  the  Senate.     The  judges  who  were  in  office  when  Jeffer- 
son and  his  party  took  over  were  Federalists;  therefore,  the 
entire  system  of  the  federal  courts  was  in  danger  at  this  time; 
in  fact,   the  independence  of  the  judiciary  was  involved.  The 
attempt  to  impeach  Judge  Chase  became  a  party  struggle;   and  in 
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it,   the  Federalists  had  no  longer  with  them  their  ablest  leader, 
Ij  Alexander  Hamilton;  for  in  July  of  that  same  year,  he  had  been 
shot  by  Aaron  Burr  in  a  duel.     The  Republicans  were  unsuccessfuli 
in  their  attempt  to  impeach  Judge  Chase,  due  partly  to  Vice- 
President  Burr,  Vifho  presided  at  the  trial  in  an  able  manner. 
This  trial  was  an  important  political  event,   and  it  was  suipas 
in  interest,   only  by  the  trial  for  treason  of  Aaron  Burr,  some 
years  later. 

When  the  First  Session  of  the  Ninth  Congress  met  on  De- 
cember 2,  1805,   there  was,  of  course,   a  large  majority  of  Repub- 
licans in  both  branches  of  Congress.     Federalism,  however,  still 
controlled  New  England,  excluding  Vermont.     The  importance  of 
New  England  was  such,   that  the  party  which  controlled  it  could 
exert  a  strong  minority  influence  in  national  politics. 
Because  the  Federalists  were  not  strong  enough  to  be  of  great  | 
importance  as  the  party  of  opposition;   there  developed  feuds 
and  factions  in  the  party  in  power.     The  principles  v/ere  still  ' 
the  same,  but  the  ambitions  of  certain  men  in  the  Republican 

I 

party  made  trouble.     If  we  omit  Aaron  Burr,   the  most  troublesome' 
'!  leader  v/as  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who  began  his  "erratic  con- 
gressional career"  in  December,  1799.     Rising  rapidly  to  a  posi- 
i'  tion  of  influence,  he  eventually  became  the  chairm.an  of  the 


• 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.     It  has  been  written  of  him  that: 

Even  before  the  trial  of  Chase,  Randolph  was  a 
critic  of  leaders  of  his  own  party.     It  was  not 
long  after  until  he  was  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Administration.     The  extreme  Federalists  re- 
joiced at  every  breach  v^ithin  the  Republican  ranks 
.    .    ,    .     Randol  :"-'  '.'.'•:'.s  an  intei-^estir.-;  cceaker. 
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Wtien  he  held  forth  in  the  House,   it  was  difficult 
to  maintain  a  quorum  in  the  Senate.     By  his  course, 
he  read  himself  out  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
and  his  friends  were  labeled  the  tertium  quid . 
The  "Quids"  as  they  soon  came  to  be  Irnown  v/ere  of 
temporary  imx:iortance  as  a  party  group. 

However,   the  "Quids"  did  give  fresh  life  to  the  PederaUstej 
but  even  v;ith  the  assistance  of  Randolph  and  his  friends,  they 
did  not  have  a  majority. 

During  Jefferson's  second  term,   the  foreign  situation 
was  exceedingly  complicated.     As  the  European  conflict  contin- 
ued,  there  were  several  times  when  the  popular  policy  was  in 
favor  of  war,   for  the  United  States  was  at  that  time  the  most 
important  neutral  engaging  in  commerce  v/ith  France  and  England, 
Turning  to  the  European  situation  we  find  that: 

In  1806  Napoleon  issued  his  "Berlin  Decree"  declaring 
the  British  Isles  blockaded,  and  prohibiting  any 
neutral  from  trading  with  them  under  penalty  of 
having  ship  and  cargo  seized  as  lawful  prize  of  war. 
Prom  then  on.  Napoleon's  decrees  as  issued  were 
answered  by  equally  impossible  "Orders  in  Council"  by 
Britain,  until  scarcely  a  shadow  of  legal  right  was  left 
to  neutrals  if  decrees  and  orders   vj'ere  valid.  Both 
nations  preyed  on  our  commerce,   each  with  the  idea  of 
injuring  the  other  and  also  of  the  prize  money  which 
captures  brought  to  officers  and  crews.  Apparently 
between  1803  and  1814  the  British  captured  917 
American  vessels,  and  the  French  558. 

By  1806  the  situation  was  becoming  intolerable. 
Jefferson  had  the  options  of  tamely  submitting,  of 
gDing  to  war,  or,  diplomacy  having  now  failed,  of  find - 
ing  some  substitute  for  war  which  would  restore  our 
rights  without  armed  hostilities.   .    .    ,     The  great 
interest  of  Jefferson's  attempted  solution  is  that 
he  chose  economic  pressure  as  his  weapon.   .   .   .  The 
extent  of  America's  trade  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  year  ending  October  1,   1806,  our  ex- 
ports  (including  re-exports)  amounted  to  the  then 
unprecendented  figure  of  $101,000,000  and  our  imports, 
the  majority  of  which  came  from  Britain,  to  about 
$15,000,000.     As  compared  with  1774,  our  economic 
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weapon  thus  seemed  to  have  become  powerful  indeed. 
In  the  spring  of  1806  Congress  considered  it  sufficiently 
so  to  employ  it  by  passing  a  Non-importation  Act 
against  British  manuf actures . 33 

By  this  Act,   certain  English  goods  could  not  be  imported 
after  November,  1806.     The  vote  was  93-32  in  the  House,  and 
19-9  in  the  Senate,     In  this  Session,   another  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  Federal  judges.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  increase  of  loose  constructionist 
ideas  among  the  Republicans,  for  at  this  time  there  was  passed 
a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  National  Road  from  Maryland  to 
Ohio.     We  have  here  the  first  appearance  of  the  question  of 
making  Internal  Improvements  at  Federal  expense.  Congress 
adjourned  April  2,  1806. 

A  Treaty  with  England  had  been  arranged  in  December  of 
1806.     In  many  ways,   it  was  similar  to  Jay's  Treaty  of  1795. 
Jefferson  rejected  it  and  did  not  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  because, 
according  to  its  terms,  England  could  still  search  American 
ships  and  impress  American  seamen.     The  Republicans  supported 
Jefferson,  but  the  Federalists  were  furious,  as  they  wanted  almost 
any  kind  of  a  treaty  with  England,  for  they  v/ere  most  of  them. 
dependent  upon  commerce.     The  rejection  of  this  treaty  embitterec 
England,  also .     There  followed  more  aggressions  an'd  as  a  result 
of  these :      the  Embargo,  and  later  on,  the  War  of  1812. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Ninth  Congress  met  on  December 
1,  1806.     The  Non-Imxportation  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in 
April,  during  the  previous  session,  was  suspended  until  July  1, 
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1807,  and  Jefferson  was  given  discretionary  power  to  suspend 
it  until  December,     Hoping  that  James  Monroe,  our  Minister  to 
England,  might  gain  concessions,  Jefferson  proceeded  to  suspend 
the  Act  temporarily. 

On  January  22,  1807,  Jefferson  sent  to  Congress  the  dis- 
patches concerning  Burr's  expedition.     Congress  adjourned  March] 
3,  1307.     By  this  time,  the  expedition  of  Aaron  Burr  had  dis- 
banded and  Burr  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Virginia  to  be  tried 
for  treason.     Burr's  trial,  from  the  beginning,  involved  the 
two  parties.     The  Federalists  considered  that  Jefferson  had 
exceeded  his  pov/ers  in  ordering  the  arrest  of  Aaron  Burr,  The 
result  of  Burr's  trial  in  August,  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall^j 

was  an  acquittal  for  want  of  jurisdiction.     Thus  the  Administra- 

34 

tion  was  defeated. 

The  extreme  Federalists  were  not  even  aroused  by  the 

Chesapeake  affair.     On  June  22,  1807,   the  British  frigate. 

Leopard,  off  Hampton  Roads,  took  by  force  four  seamen  from  the 

United  States  frigate,  Chesapeake , 

Both  political  parties  joined  heartily  in  the 
indignation  excited  by  this  outrage,  and  war  with 
England  v;ould  have  been  everywhere  popular,  for 
the  day  was  past  when  parties  v/ere  ready  to  go  all 
lengths  in  support  of  either  France  or  England, 
The  President  was  anxious  for  peace,  and  left  the 
matter  to  be  settled,  some  years  afterward,  by 
negotiation.*^^ 

On  July  second,  Jefferson  issued  a  Proclamation  ordering 
all  British  armed  vessels  to  leave  the  harbors  and  waters  of 
the  United  States,     He  called  an  early  session  of  Congress, 
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The  First  Session  of  the  Tenth  Congress  met  on  October  26,  ISOvJ 
and  there  was  a  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses.     Joseph  B. 
Varnum  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  We 
find  that: 

In  December,  1807,  Jefferson  tried  his  own  experi- 
ment,  securing  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  Bill 
prohibiting  the  export  of  any  produce  whatever 
from  an  American  port  or  the  clearing  of  any 
American  vessel  for  a  foreign  port.     This  Embargo 
Act  was  supplemented  by  two  others  early  in  the 
following  year. 36  ij 

This  celebrated  Embargo  Act  practically  destroyed  all 

American  commerce,  certainly  intensified  party  feeling,  and  even 

endangered  the  existence  of  the  Union.     The  Federalists  and  the 

"Quids"  bitterly  opposed  it;  they  asserted  that  it  would  injure 

the  United  States  more  than  England,  and  that  it  would  complete 

the  commercial  ruin  of  the  country.     Congress  adjourned  April 

25,  1808,  after  having  given  Jefferson  the  power  to  suspend  the 

37 

Embargo  Act  v;henever  it  might  seem  advisable  to  do  so. 

Let  us  see  what  the  results  of  the  Embargo  Act  were: 

Within  a  year  the  exports  from  New  England  dropped 
75  per  cent,  those  from  the  Kiddle  States  78  per 
cent,  and  those  from  the  South  85  per  cent.   .   .  . 
Prices  of  farm  products  declined  on  an  average 
over  50  per  cent.     Ship  building  fell  off  by  two- 
thirds  in  a  year.   ,   .   .     Shipping  merchants  faced 
bankruptcy.     New  England,  the  center  of  the  ship- 
ping trade,  openly  threatened  resistance  to  the 
law  by  force  of  arms,  and  even  secession  from  the 
Union. 38 

How  did  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Federalist  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  since  1803,  feel  about  the  Embargo  Act?  Let  us 
look  at  his  record: 

John  Quincy  Adams  had  shown  independence  on  several 
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occasions.     He  had  approved  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  but  this  did  not  cost  him  a  place  in 
the  Federalist  ranks.     He  v;as  the  only  Federalist 
in  either  house  to  vote  for  the  non-importation 
act,  a  move  which  was  more  serious.    Vflien  Jeffer- 
son proposed  the  embargo,  Adams  decided  in  favor 
of  it.     His  colleague,  Timothy  Pickering,  resolved 
to  turn  the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts  against 
Adams,  a  move  in  which  he  was  successful.  The 
fight  v/as  not  unwelcome  to  the  younger  Adams  who 
was  already  thoroughly  hostile  to  Pickering  and  all 
who  harmonized  with  him  in  his^desire  to  bring 
about  a  northern  confederacy. 
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The  Embargo  had  been  in  operation  for  two  months  when 
Pickering  denounced  it,  and  called  on  the  commercial  states  to 
join  as  one  in  resisting  it.     Adams  prepared  a  reply  to  Picker- 
ing, which  he  addressed  to  Harrison  G-ray  Otis,  Chairm.an  of  the 
Upper  house  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.     This  reply 
was  meant  for  the  public  and  vi^as  dul^r  published.     In  it,  he 
defended  the  Embargo  and,  in  addition,  attacked  Pickering,  stat- 
ing that  his  policy  of  resistance  to  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
unsound  and  unconstitutional.     And  furthermore: 

He  declared  the  Orders  in  Council,  if  submitted 
to,  would  have  degraded  the  United  States  "to  the 
condition  of  colonies."     If  resisted  they  would 
have  "fattened  the  wolves  of  plunder"  with  American 
spoils.     "The  embargo  ¥;as  the  only  shelter  from 
the  Tempest  —  the  last  refuge  of  our  violated  peace.  ""^^ 
On  June  3,   1808,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
failed  to  reelect  Adams  to  the  Senate.     Five  days 
later,  the  Legislature  passed  the  anti-embargo 
resolutions,  following  which,  Adams,  refusing  to 
serve  out  his  term,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.     He  was  then  strongly  and  persistently 
urged  by  Republicans  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  National  House,  but  he  refused  to 
make  a  race  against  Josiah  Quincy.  Nevertheless, 
the  son  of  John  Adams  was  now  completely  severed 
from  the  Federalist  party.     Indeed,  he  was  enter-, 
ing  on  the  path  that  was  to  lead  him  to  the  pre- 
sidency as  a  Republican.    For  years  his  name  was 
anathema  to  the  extreme  Federalists .^^ 


Turning  now  to  the  Election  of  1803,  at  a  congressional  'i 
caucus  held  on  January  25,  1808,  the  Democratic-Repuhlicans 
nominated  James  Madison  for  President  and  George  Clinton  for 
Vice-President;  Madison  having  received  85  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  89  votes,  and  George  Clinton,  79  out  of  88. 

There  had  been  some  opposition  to  the  choice  of  Madison, 
for  James  Monroe  had  received  the  support  of  the  "Quids"  of  thei 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  George  Clinton  was  the  choice  of  the 
New  York  Republicans • 

A  conference  of  Federalist  leaders  vms  held  in  New  York 
in  August,  1808,  and  there,  it  was  decided  to  support  Charles  \\ 
C,  Pinckney  for  President  and  Rufus  King  for  Vice-President. 

i' 

These  m.en  had  been  the  Federalist  candidates  in  1804.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  were  not  placed  before  the  country 
as  nominees  of  this  conference.     The  different  states  brought  j! 
j  them,  forward  at  various  times  before  the  choosing  of  presidential 
electors 

The  election  took  place  on  November  8,  1808,  and  seven- 
teen states  voted.     The  states  which  chose  their  electors  by  the 

I 

'  legislatures  were  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Massachusetts, 
Nev;  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont,  New  England  stood  almost 
alone  in  having  chosen  Federalist  electors. 

The  result  of  the  vote  v/hich  was  counted  on  February  8, 
1809,  was  as  follows: 

President 

James  Madison  of  Virginia  122 


i 
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Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  47 

George  Clinton  of  New  York  6 

Vacancies    1 

Vice-President 

George  Clinton  of  New  York  113 

Rufus  King  of  New  York  47 

John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire   9 

James  Madison  of  Virginia   3 

James  Monroe  of  Virginia   3 

Vacancies   1 

ELEVENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  10  Federalist?,  24  Democrats  Total,  34 

House    -  46  Federalists,  95  Democrats   "  141 

TWELFTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -    6  Federalists,  30  Dem.ocrats  Total,  36 

House    -  36  Federalists ,  105  Democrats  "  141 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Tenth  Congress  met  November  7, 


1808.     There  were  resolutions  and  protests  against  English  and 
i;  French  aggressions.     Federalist  resolutions  calling  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Embargo  -ontil  February,  1809,  were  rejected.     Then,  fi- 
nally, in  February,   John  Quincy  Adams  informed  Jefferson  that 
the  Embargo  Act  could  no  longer  be  enforced  in  New  England. 
This  warning  so  impressed  the  President  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ers, that  steps  were  taken  immediately  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  modification  of  the  Embargo  Bill,  and  the  Non-Intercourse  Act 
was  signed  on  March  1,  1809.     By  this  Act,  the  Embargo  was  re- 
pealed after  March  4,  with  all  nations,  as  to  commerce  with  than, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  England  and  France.     This  meant 
that  there  would  be  only  a  partial  abandonment  of  the  Embargo; 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  there  was  Federalist  opposition  to 
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the  measure. 

On  the  next  day,   James  Madison,  the  "Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution," was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  imposing  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been 
recently  completed  and  in  it,  this  "small,  pale,   trembling  man, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  American  wool,"  45took  the 
oath  and  read  his  inaugural  address.    He  declared  that  never 
before  had  the  world  situation  been  so  complex,  and  that  in  the 
^  United  States,  there  were  difficult  internal  problems  to  be 
faced.     Madison  realized  fully  the  weight  of  the  burden  which 
he  was  now  to  assume.     Since  v/e  are  about  to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  party  government  and  party  leadership  under  Madison, 
it  might  be  will  to  know  in  advance  that: 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Madison,  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  a  profound  political  and  philosophical 
thinker,   cultured,   informed,  with  a  beautiful  mind 
and  a  fine  character,  was  a  poor  executive  and  an 
ineffective  leader. 

At  the  beginning  of  Madison's  term  of  office,  Mr.  David 
M.  Erskine,  the  British  Minister,   in  his  desire  for  peace,  made 
an  unfortunate  mistake.    He  informed  Madison  that  the  obnoxious 
!  Orders  in  Council  of  January  and  November  1807,  would  be  with- 
drawn on  June  10,  1809,     In  view  of  this,  Monroe,  by  proclama- 
tion on  April  19,  summoned  a  Special  Session  of  Congress  to  meet 
on  May  22,   1809;  and  he  also  suspended  the  Non- Intercourse  Act, 
as  it  applied  to  England,  after  the  tenth  of  June,    V/ith  the 
prospect  of  renewal  of  commerce  with  England,  everyone  was  happy; 
Congress  met  on  the  date  mentioned,  with  a  Republican  majority 
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!    in  each  branch,  and   in  the  House,  Speaker  Varmm  was  again 
i    elected.     In  the  meantime,  George  Canning,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,   failed  to  sustain  Erskine,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  instructions;   and  recalled  h'r",  send- 
ing in  his  place  Francis  J.  Jackson,  known  as  "Copenhagen" 
Jackson,  because  of  his  treatment  of  Denmark  in  1807.  Congress 
adjourned  on  June  28,  since  there  was  no  business  to  occupy  it. 
On  August  9,  President  Madison  issued  another  proclamation  which 
revived  non-intercourse  v/ith  England  and  France. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Eleventh  Congress  met  November 
27,  1809,  and  adjourned  May  1,  1810.     There  was  little  party 
conflict,  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  majority 
was  so  large.     A  continuance  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  was 
voted.     It  seems  that  "Copenhagen"  Jackson,  Mr,  Erskine 's  suc- 
cessor as  the  representative  of  the  British  Government  at 
"Washington,  had  m.ade  himself  obnoxious  by  his  frequent  and  of- 
fensive contradictions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Smith 

of  Maryland,     So,   in  this  session.  Congress,  by  a  strict  party 

47 

vote,  requested  the  President  no  longer  to  recognize  him. 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  story  In  this  connection, 

which  is  as  follows: 

The  more  extreme  Federalists  were  strongly  pro- 
British,     At  a  dinner  in  Boston,  after  the  close 
of  the  congressional  session  of  1809-1810,  Picker- 
ing gave  a  toast,   "The  Vi/orld's  last  hope  -  Britain's 
fast  anchored  isle,"     His  words  struck  a  responsive 
chord  and  were  circulated  all  over  the  country. 
The  occasion  for  the  dinner  was  the  visit  of  Francis 
J,  Jackson,  the  British  Minister  who  had  just  been 
dismissed  by  President  Madison, 
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The  Non- Inter  course  Act  was  repealed  on  May  1,  1810.  |j 
Although  it  seemed  that  the  economic  weapon  had  been  abandoned  |' 
by  the  United  States,  there  was  now  a  new  measure  by  which  it 
could  be  employed,  namely,  the  so-called  "Macon's  Bill  No.  2." 
Under  the  terms  of  Macon's  law  of  1810,  the  President  was  given 
the  power  to  revive  non-intercourse  with  the  refractory  bellig- 
erent, if,  and  when,  the  other  belligerent  made  the  designated 
concessions.    For  example,  if  Napoleon  revoked  the  Berlin  Decree 
of  1806,  and  the  Milan  Decree  of  1807,  then  non-intercourse 
v^ould  automatically  be  restored  against  Great  Britain,  unless 
she  revoked  her  Orders  in  Council  within  three  months.     And,  if 
the  British  Ministry  should  withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council,  in 
so  far  as  they  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States  ! 
as  a  neutral,  then  non-intercourse  would  be  restored  v/ith 

j 

Prance . 

Now  on  August  fifth,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Due  de  Cadore,  acting  under  instructions  from  Napoleon,  wrote  • 
his  famous  letter  to  General  John  Armstrong,   the  Resident 
American  Minister,  conveying  to  him  the  information  that  the 
Decrees  were  revoked  and  would  cease  to  operate  after  November  ^ 
first.     On  the  saine  date  as  Cadore 's  letter,  there  was  issued  j 
a  secret  decree  ordering  French  officials  to  continue  to  apply 
to  American  commerce  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees.     Not  knowing  j 
this,  Madison,  on  November  second,  announced  that  Napoleon  had 
revoked  his  anti-neutral  decrees,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
remaining  restrictions  which  were  aimed  at  France,  was  ordered. 
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According  to  Macon's  law,  non- Intercourse  with  Great  Britain  at 

I    once  went  into  effect. 

I 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Eleventh  Congress  met  on  Decem- 
I    ber  3,   1810,  and  adjourned  on  November  4,   1811.     During  the 
three  months  of  grace,   President  Monroe  tried  to  induce  England 
to  withdraw  her  Orders  in  Council,  but  rightly  enough,  England 
claimed  that  she  could  put  no  faith  in  any  announcement  of 
Napoleon.     Therefore,  non- intercourse  was  still  continued 
against  England.     Napoleon,  using  England's  attitude  as  an  ex- 
!    cuse,   continued  to  enforce  his  decrees  and  the  United  States 

I 

was  again  in  an  unfortunate  position.     During  the  long  v/inter 

j   of  1810-1811,  Napoleon  and  the  British  Government  continued  the 

tremendous  struggle  to  control  neutral  trade,  for  neither  wished 

49 

to  give  the  other  any  advantage. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  an  effort  was  made  to 
recharter  the  National  Bank,  which  in  1791,  had  been  chartered 

for  twenty  years.     Albert  Gallatin,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  j 

I 

the  Treasury  since  llaj  14,  1801,  found  the  Bank  of  the  United 
j   States  a  useful  institution.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Madiscn 
I  had  been  the  foremost  opponent  of  the  Bank  in  the  House,   in  1791 
I   But  times  were  different  and  even  Jefferson  did  not  disapprove 
of  Gallatin's  advocacy  of  the  Bank,     However,  there  were  Repub- 
licans,  even  personal  friends  of  Gallatin,  who  remained  true  to 
the  Republican  position  of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,    The  Republican  enemies  of  Gallatin  were  also  opposed  to 
:   the  Bank  bill,  but  the  Federalists  voted  solidly  for  it,  as  one 


would  naturally  expect  them  to  do.     The  measure  was  killed  in  ^ 
the  House,  on  January  24,  1811,  on  a  motion  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely.    There  were  sixty-five  votes  for  postponement  and  sixty- 
ij  four  against  it.     The  Senate  Bank  bill  was  defeated  on  February  ' 
I  20;  the  vote  stood  seventeen  to  seventeen  on  a  motion  to  strike'; 
'  out  the  first  section.     It  was  George  Clinton,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  killed  the  measure  by  his  casting  vote,  asserting  at 

the  same  time  that  government  was  "not  to  be  strengthened  by  an 
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assumption  of  doubtful  powers. 

The  Strict  Constructionists  rejoiced  when  it  was  decided 

that  the  Bank  must  go  out  of  business,  for  they  considered  that 

the  Constitution  had  never  authorized  such  an  institution, 

j  Gallatin,  of  course,  was  disappointed.     For  this,  or  some  other  I 

I  reason,  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  he  sent  in 

his  resignation,  for  he  felt  that  the  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet 

were  becoming  "every  day  more  extensive  and  fatal."  Madison 

acted  promptly.     He  kept  Gallatin  and  dismissed  his  Secretary 

of  State,  Robert  Smith,  the  brother  of  General  Samuel  Smith, 

the  v;ealthy  merchant  and  powerful  Senator  from  Maryland,  James 

Monroe  of  Virginia,  became  Secretary  of  State  on  April  2,  1811, 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  he  broke  with  the  Republican 

SI 

enemies  of  Madison,  including  John  Randolph, 

The  First  Session  of  the  Twelfth  Congress  met  on  November 
4,  1811,  and  adjourned  July  6,  1812,     Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
then  thirty-four,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,     Other  recog- 
nized Congressional  leaders  of  the  party  were  John  G,  Calhoun 


I 
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of  South  Carolina,  and  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia.     In  this, 
group  of  able  young  leaders,  should  also  be  included,  William 
Lowndes  and  Langdon  Cheeves  of  South  Carolina.     Under  these  men 
the  Republicans  became  a  war  party  and  there  is  no  question 
that  they  forced  a  change  in  the  Madison  policy.     At  this  ses- 
sion, bills  were  passed  to  equip  and  enlarge  the  Navy,  to  |j 
enlist  men  and  to  organize  the  militia.     Needless  to  add,  that 

these  measures  were  opposed  by  the  Federalists  and  those  Repub- 

52 

licans  who  did  not  want  a  war, 

Jefferson  had  been  in  favor  of  economy  in  running  the 
government,  as  witness: 

Between  1792  and  1800  the  Federalists  had  increased 
the  national  debt  by  over  08,000,000  in  spite  of 
Hamilton's  supposed  great  abilities  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  later  financial  adviser.  The 
Jeffersonlan  Republicans,  between  1800  and  1810, 
reduced  it  ^,^27,500,000,  or  counting  in  the  $15, 000. 000 
paid  for  the  Louisiana  Territory,  by  $42,000,000 .^^ 

At  the  Republican  caucus  which  was  held  in  Washington 

on  May  12,  1812,  James  Madison  received  a  unanimous  vote.  The 

voting  was  by  ballot  and  there  were  present  seventeen  Senators 

and  sixty-five  Representatives.     Madison's  renomlnation  had 

depended  upon  his  adoption  of  a  v;ar  policy;  in  fact,  he  had 

been  informed  that  any  other  policy  would  lead  to  the  choice 

of  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York.     John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire," 

received  64  out  of  the  82  votes  for  Vice-President,  but  he 

declined  the  nomination.     At  a  second  caucus,  which  was  held 

on  June  8,  Elbridge  Gerry  received  74  out  of  77  votes,  and 

became  the  nominee  for  the  vice-presidency. 


i 


But  De  V/itt  Clinton  still  wanted  the  nomination  for 
President.     He  had  been  nominated  by  the  Republican  caucus  of 
his  own  state.  New  York.     The  Federalists  had  noted  this  divi- 
sion among  the  Republicans,  and  the  New  York  conference,  which 
was  held  by  them  in  September,  was  plainly  favorable  to  him. 


It  did  not  make  him  their  candidate,  but  the  meeting  dissolved 
with  the  understanding  that  all  Federalists  should  vote  for 
'    Clinton  electors.     Jared  Ingersoll,  a  moderate  Federalist,  was 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 


The  election  occurred  on  November  3,  1812,  and  18  states 


voted.     The  states  in  which  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  were  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
New  Jersey,  Nev/  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  \er- 
mont  • 


The  result  of  the  vote  v;hich  was  counted  on  February  10, 


1815,  was  as  follows: 


President 


James  Madison  of  Virginia- - 
De  V/itt  Clinton  of  New  York 
Vacancies  


128 
89 
1 


Vice-President 


Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts 
Jared  Ingersoll  of  Pennsylvania 
Vacancies  


131 
86 
1 


THIRTEENTH  CONGRESS 


Senate  -  9  Federalists,  27  Democrats 
House     -  67  Federalists , 115  Democrats 


Total,  36 
"  182 


90 


FOURTEENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  12  Federalists,  26  Democrats  Total,  38 

House     -  61  Federalists, 122  Democrats   "       183  ^4 

Aside  from  the  disgracefulness  of  the  coalition 
between  the  New  York  Democrats  and  the  Federalists, 
the  notev/orthy  and  m.ost  interesting  thing  about 
the  fight  was  the  fact  that  the  Clinton  campaign 
was  managed  by  Martin  Van  Bur en,  then  thirty  years 
old.     It  is  an  illustration  of  the  strange  turns 
of  the  political  wheel  that  Van  Buren's  entrance 
into  national  politics  should  have  been  as  the 
manager  of  an  unsavory  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
candidate  of  the  party  that  afterward  elevated  him 
to  the  Presidency .55 

Considering  further  this  election: 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  regarding  the  election 
of  1812  as  one  in  which  the  North  and  South  v;ere 
arrayed  against  each  other.     The  real  cleavage  of 
the  period  was  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
The  back-country  portions  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  v\rere  not  yet  dominated  by  the  planting 
interest.     These  areas  had  becom-e  populous  and 
politically  strong.     They  were  democratic  and 
retained  a  western  flavor.     In  the  V/ar  of  1812,  the 
people  and  the  leaders  of  these  districts  threw 
in  their  lot  with  the  West,     On  the  frontier, 
not  only  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  also  Ohio, 
sustained  Madison  and  the  war.     New  York  v/ithheld 
her  electoral  votes  from  Madison  not  because  of 
Federalist  strength  but  because  the  Republicans 
were  divided  in  regard  to  the  war  and  because  a 
majority  of  them  were  personally  attached  to 
Clinton, 56 

Hurriedly  considering  the  War  of  1812,  v/e  find  that,  as 
a  preliminary  to  war,  there  v;as  laid  on  American  shipping,  an 
Embargo  for  ninety  days.     Then  on  May  30,  the  British  Minister 
declared  that  his  government  would  not  change  its  policy  to">vard 
neutrals.     In  the  dispatches  which  President  Madison  had  received 
from  London,  he  had  learned  that  in  Parliam^ent,  the  British 


Biinistry  had  made  the  same  declaration.     Therefore,  on  the  next 


day,  June  first,  Madison  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which 
he  reviev/ed  the  difficulties  with  England.     The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  whose  report  was  a  summary  of  the 
American  grievances  against  Great  Britain.     And  they  were: 
"the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  the  Orders  in  Council, 
the  system,  of  paper  blockades,  and  the  refusal  to  settle  Ameri- 
can  claim.s  for  damages."       In  conclusion,  there  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  declaration  of  v/ar.     An  Act  v/as  later  passed,  ' 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  18,  1312,  which  declared 
that  "a  State  of  War  existed  between  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  United 

CO 

states  of  America."       Seventy-six  of  the  ninety-eight  members 
who  voted  for  war  were  from  the  South  and  West,     On  June  19, 
the  Proclamation  of  the  President  announced  that  the  W8.r  had 
commenced.     The  Orders  in  Council  had  been  revoked  in  London 
five  days  after  war  was  declared,  but  it  was  then  too  late, 

Louisiana  had  become  a  State  of  the  Union  on  April  30, 

1812. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  opposition  to  it  was 
1  manifested  by  every  legal  m.ethod  which  could  be  used.     The  Fed- 
eralist members  of  Congress  prepared  and  published  their  pro- 
test in  an  address  to  their  constituents.     The  Governors  of 
'   Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  even  refused  to  allow  the  militia 
to  leave  for  Federal  service.     They  claimed  that,  according  to 
the  Constitution,   the  Federal  Government  could  not  call  the 
i  militia  until  an  invasion  had  taken  place,  or  the  laws  of  the 


United  States  had  been  resisted.    Here  we  have  the  Federalists 
demanding  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  || 
The  Second  Session  of  the  Twelfth  Congress  met  on  Novem- 
ber 2,   1812,  and  adjourned  March  5,  1813.     It  will  be  remembered' 
that  the  "Quids"  had  attempted  to  nominate  Monroe  in  1808,  and 
because  of  their  failure  to  do  so,  they  no  longer  had  a  sepa- 
rate existence.     Most  of  them  then  supported  Madison.     Those  } 
who  did  not,   joined  with  the  Republicans  who  opposed  the  war, 
and  the  Federalists,  and  formed  a  "Peace  Party."     On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some  Federalists  who  joined  the  v/ar  party  of 
the  Republicans.     In  Congress,  both  parties  united  in  support- 
ing and  increasing  the  Navy,     Also,  necessary  measures  were 
passed  for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  by  party 
votes .^^ 

On  March  4,  1813,  Madison  and  Gerry  were  sworn  into  of- 
fice. Madison  found  it  necessary  to  call  a  Special  Session  on 
May  24,  for  difficulties  had  arisen  in  raising  money  to  prose- 


cute the  war,     Henry  Clay  was  again  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House^ 


the  vote  having  been  89-54,     Although  the  Republicaiis  had  a 
majoritjr  in  the  Senate,  there  was  a  faction  in  that  branch 
which  opposed  the  Administration,     Congress  adjourned  on  August 
2. 

The  anti-war  Federalists  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
made  difficulties.     There  were  Republicans  who  were  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
general  feeling  in  the  Eastern  states  was  known,  even  in 


England.     In  an  effort  to  make  a  political  division  between 

New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Union,  England  had  exempted  ' 

Massachusetts,  which  then  included  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  i 
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Rhode  Island,  from  her  blockade  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Not 
only  was  there  the  question  of  raising  money  by  extensive  taxa-jl 
tion,  but  there  v/as  also  the  question  raising  armies.     The  ques- 
tion of  "preparedness"  has  been  with  us,  from  the  beginning  of 

the  United  States.     Let  us  see  what  William  0.  Lynch  thinks 
about  this  question: 

Many  have  seen  in  the  vVar  of  1812  an  object  lesson 
teaching  the  necessity  of  preparedness.     The  coun- 
try was  a  long  v;ay  from  having  an  adequate  navy 
and  it  is  true  that  a  trained  army  was  lacking; 
yet  little  else  was  to  be  expected  in  that  period, 
or  in  much  later  times  for  that  matter,  consider- 
ing the  stage  of  development  of  the  American 
people.     Unreadiness  for  war  was  not  due  to  the 
weakness  of  the  party  in  power  nor  to  the  erroneous 
views  of  party  leaders,  but  to  American  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  views  about  war  that  had  no 
real  relation  to  party  government ,     This  is  proved 
by  an  abundance  of  facts.     Federalists  could  not 
make  headv/ay  in  recruiting  an  army  in  1798-1799, 
The  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  show  aspects  very  much  like  those 
marking  the  'War  of  1812,     The  general  view  through- 
out American  history  has  been  that  men  would  "spring 
to  arms  over-night"  whenever  needed, ^1 

The  First  Session  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress  met  Decem- 
ber 6,  1813,  and  adjourned  April  18,  1814,     This  session  was 
also  occupied  with  financial  matters.     "Illicit  trade  from  the N 
England  coast  to  the  English  ships  had  become  so  common  that  a 
new  Embargo  Act  v/as  passed,  applying  to  all  vessels,  large  or 
small,  "^'^ 

It  was  in  August  of  this  year  that  the  sacking  and 


■ev| 
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burning  of  Washington  took  place. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress  met  on 
September  19,  and  adjourned  March  3,  1815.     Negotiations  for 
peace  had  already  taken  place  in  August. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
Hartford  Convention  which  met  on  December  15,  1814,  and  adjourned 
January  5,  1815.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  was  coraraer- 
,   cial  distress  in  New  England.     Also,  a  large  part  of  the  Dis- 
'   trict  of  Maine  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  there  was  the 
natural  fear  that  the  advance  along  the  coast  would  be  contin- 
ued; and  it  was  evident  that  the  Federal  Government  had  made 
no  plans  to  resist  such  an  advance.     And  so  it  was,  that  in 
October,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  invited  the  other 
New  England  States  to  send  delegates  to  Hartford,  Connecticut 
"to  confer  upon  the  subject  of  their  public  grievances . "^^ 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  the  Federalist  leader  who  was 
,|  mainly  reponsible  for  the  calling  of  the  Convention.  George 
Cabot,  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  presided  over  the  Conven- 
tion, but  it  has  been  said  of  him  as  follows : 

I 

The  famous  Hartford  convention  in  which  Federalists 
seriously  proposed  separation  from  the  Union  and 
I  the  formation  of  a  Northern  Confederacy,  and  in 

which  radical  action  was  prevented  only  by  the 
sober  and  more  substantial  leaders  of  the  George 
Cabot  type,  removed  the  last  possibility  of  the 
return  of  the  Federalists  to  power. 

There  were  present  at  the  Convention,  delegates  from 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  parts  of  Vermont 

li 

ii 

and  New  Hampshire.     The  Federalist  delegates  who  attended  the 
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Hartford  Convention,  by  so  doing,  ruined  their  political  ca- 
reers; for  there  has  been  ever  since  a  suspicion,  the  proceed- 
ings having  been  secret,  that  a  proposal  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  was  considered,  perhaps  even  resolved  upon,  in  the 
meetings  which  took  place  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 

Let  us  judge  for  ourselves  from  some  of  the  expressions 
in  the  "Report"  of  the  Hartford  Convention: 

The  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession  were 
both  accepted  as  constitutional  by  the  Convention. 
In  regard  to  nullification,  it  was  asserted  that 
"acts  of  Congress  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  absolutely  void,"    No  state  ought  to 
"fly  to  open  resistance"  at  every  opportunity 
presented,   "but  in  cases  of  deliberate,  dangerous, 
and  palpable  Infractions  of  the  Constitution, 
affecting  the  sovereignty  of  a  state,  and  liberties 
of  the  people,"  it  was  "not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  of  such  a  state  to  interpose  its  authority 
for  their  protection  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  secure  that  end,"     In  emergencies  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  courts  or  too  pressing  to  make  it 
advisable  to  await  the  slow  action  of  the  judi- 
ciary tribunals,  states  with  "no  common  umpire 
must  be  their  own  judges  and  execute  their  own 
decisions • " 


Should  the 
possible, 
erate  cons 
of  the  exi 
were  "deep 
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union  be  dissolved,  it  ought  to  be,  if 
the  "v/ork  of  peaceable  times  and  delib- 
ent,"    Not  certain  that  the  miseries 
sting  situation  were  due  to  causes  that 

and  permanent,"  the  Convention  was  not 
f  immediate  action.     In  any  event,  the 
ed  Conservatives  in  session  at  Hartford 
that,   "a  severance  of  the  Union  by  one 
ates,  against  the  will  of  the  rest  and 

in  a  time  of  war,"  could  "be  justified 
solute  necessity , "^^ 


The  Treaty  which  brought  the  war  to  an  end  was  signed 
at  Ghent,  on  December  twenty-fourth,  during  the  period  of  the 
Hartford  Convention;  and  three  days  after  it  adjourned,  Jack- 


son won  his  famous  victory  at  New  Orleans.     That  was  on  January 


( 


I    8,   1815,   and  in  February,   the  welcome  news  of  peace  reached 
!   Congress.     Great  Britain  had  not  abandoned  the  "right  of  im- 
pressment," but  in  practise,   she  really  had  done  so.     The  Vv'ar 
j    of  1812  established  a  de  facto  possession  and  control  of  the 
:    old  Southwest  and  the  Old  Northwest  for  the  United  States. 
Before,   these  had  been  d^  .lure  only.     The  government  no  longer 
was  in  danger  of  collapsing,   even  if  the  Federalist  leaders 
had  thought  it  in  imminent  danger  at  the  time  of  the  Convention 

Some  years  later,   in  self-defence,   some  of  the  Federalist  lead- 

1 

ers  who  had  been  at  the  Convention,  published  its  journal,  feel- 

I    ing  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  triat  there  had  never  been 

any  treasonable  proposal.     However,   the  Convention  certainly 

had  delivered  another  blow  to  the  already  dying  Federalist 

party,  which  finally  expired  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Anson  Daniel  Morse  has  this  to  say  of  what  had  happened 

to  the  Federalist  party: 

The  first  national  party  system  of  the  United 
States  came  to  an  end  during  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.     The  destruction  of  the  Federalist 
party  through  a  series  of  suicidal  acts  which 
began  with  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws  of  1798, 
and  closed  with  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814- 
1815,  left  the  Jeffersonian  Republican  (Democratic) 
party  in  undisputed  control.     ^Vhen,"  after  Waterloo, 
Napoleon  ceased  to  disturb  the  relations  of  the 
Nev/  V/orld  with  the  Old,  the  American  people,  freed 
for  the  first  time  from  all  trace  of  political 
dependence  on  Europe,  were  at  liberty  to  shape  : 
their  public  policy  in  their  own  way. 67 

I  There  were  still,  of  course.  Federalists,  but  from  this 

time  on,  there  was  no  unity  of  party  action.     There  was  really 

now  but  one  party,  the  principles  of  which  were  a  combination 


(I  1 


(  I 
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of  those  of  the  original  parties;  for  the  Republicans  had  adopted 


the  great  principle  of  the  Federalists,  namely,  "the  preserva-  ^ 

68 

tlon  and  perpetuity  of  the  Federal  Government";  and  the  Fed- 
eralists had  had  to  accept  the  Republican  principle  of  "limit- 
ing  the  Federal  Government's  powers  and  duties." 

To  survive  a  party  must  adjust  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions.    At  no  time  in  its  career,  for  example, 
did  the  Federalist  party  suffer  from  a  dearth 
either  of  principles  or  policies,  but  these  failed 
to  keep  step  with  the  democratic  movement  of  the 
times,  hence  it  disappearance  .'^'^ 

Why  did  this  party,  v;hich  was  so  powerful  and  useful 

until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  degenerate  so  repidly 

after  its  first  reverse  in  1800? 

The  ansv/er  is,  because,  when  its  first  work  v/as 
done,  its  rival  took  care  that  it  should  find  no 
new  v/ork  to  do.     In  no  portion  of  his  varied 
career  did  Jefferson  show  greater  political  v/isdom 
then  in  his  course  toward  the  defeated  Federalists. 
He  refused  to  persecute;  he  did  everything  to 
conciliate;  and  in  the  inaugural  of  1801  he  appro-  i 
priated  and  took  under  his  protection  and  that  of 
his  party  the  useful  work  that  they  had  done.  \ 
This  policy  made  a  revival  of  Federalism  impossible, 
,   .    .    .A  second  result  of  Jefferson's  policy  was 
that  it  helped  to  Federalize  the  Republicans. 
Desertion  from  the  defeated  to  the  victorious 
party  soon  grew  into  a  stampede,  and  the  new  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  camp  became  quickly  and 
greatly  influential.     Looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  party,  the  destruction  of  the  Federalists 
and  the  Federalization  of  the  Republicans  are  the 
most  striking  consequences  of  the  revolution  of 
1800.     From  the  higher  standpoint  of  the  state 
the  most  important  consequences  are  these:  first, 
the  resumption  of  that  progress  toward  democracy 
which  had  been  the  m.arked  characteristic  of  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  periods;.   .   .and  second, 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  forces  which  were  slowly 
establishing  in  our  people  a  national  and  American 
character.   ...     In  1800  the  national  organization, 
thanks  to  the  Federalists,  had  been  supplied,  but 
we  still  lacked  a  national  American  character. 72 
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V/e  have  considered  the  development  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  from  1800-1815,  and  can  agree  with  James 
Truslow  Adams,  who  wrote  as  follows,  of  the  end  of  the  V/ar  of 
1812: 

When  we  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  December, 
1815,  v/e  turned,  with  an  immense  sigh  of  relief, 
to  the  developm.ent  of  our  own  country.   .   •  • 
The  end  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  inore  intense  Americanism 
than  ever. 72 

Returning  to  Congress,  we  find  that  the  First  Session  of 
the  Fourteenth  Congress  met  on  Dec.  4,  1815,  and  adjourned  on 

April  30,   1816.     Henry  Clay  was  again  chosen  Speaker  of  the  j 

II 

House.     Taxes  v/ere  reduced  at  this  session  and,  the  first  pro-  i- 

I 

tective  tariff  v/as  passed.     Before  this  time,  the  tariff  laws 
had  been  planned  to  produce  revenue,  although  there  had  been 
some  schedules  which  had  encouraged  the  production  of  certain 
articles.     There  was  in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  a  lack 
of  manufactured  articles,  caused  by  the  Embargo,  the  non-inter- 
course policies,  and  the  War  of  1812.     There  were,  however,  j 
some  small,  newly-developed  industries  and  they  certainly  needed 
protection  from  the  influx  of  goods  from  England,  when  the  war 
ended  and  peace  came.     Prices  fell  and  the  revising  and  extend- j 
ing  of  the  tariff  schedules  became,  of  necessity,  a  matter  of  , 
importance  to  the  country.     The  tariff  of  1816  on  cotton  and  ' 
v/oolens  was  fram.ed  to  protect  these  infant  industries.     The  j 
duties,  however,  were  not  high.     The  bill  was  carried  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  88-54,  and  in  the  Senate,  the  vote  was  25-7. 
The  responsibility  for  the  first  protective  tariff  rests  on  the 


Republicans,  for  the  Federalists  were  so  much  fewer  in  number 
in  Congress.     This  measure  was  approved  by  Madison  on  April  27, 
1816.'^'^ 

But  if  one  believed  in  a  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, how  could  one  vote  for  the  tariff  of  1816?  Let  us  | 
see : 

It  was  slight  protection  it  is  true  but  none  the 
less  a  clash  v;ith  the  Democratic  strict  construc- 
tion principle  which  maintained  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  lay  tariffs  only  to  "pay  the  debts" 
of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  "the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  v/elfare."     It  had  been  a 
fundamental  party  theory  that  "general"  welfare 
did  not  mean  "particular"  welfare,  and  that  under 
the  Constitution  no  special  industry  could  be 
granted  protection. 

Yet  they  departed  from  that  principle  and  gave 
that  protection  in  1816,  because  the  situation 
demanded  it  for  one  thing,  and  because  the 
increase  in  pov/er  of  manufactures  and  manufactur- 
ers was  too  pronounced  to  be  ignored.   •   .  . 
■JlThen,  in  addition,  the  demand  came  also  from  the 
Southern  cotton  planters  the  anti-protection 
tariff  principle  of  the  party  went  overboard  as 
it  and  others  have  since. "74 

Loose  constructionist  ideas  were  certainly  spreading 
among  the  Republicans,  for  in  April,   1816,  came  the  passage  of 
a  bill  for  the  charter  of  a  National  Bank,   to  expire  in  1836. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  opposed  the  first  Bank  of 
'  the  United  States  in  1791,  and  again  in  1811,  when  the  question  Ij 
of  rechartering  it  had  to  be  decided.     Clay  worked  for  the  pas-  ; 
;  sage  of  the  bill,   thus  reversing  his  position  of  1811.     Calhoun  ! 
i[  was  greatly  in  favor  of  it.     The  establishment  of  the  second  j 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  reality  a  Republican  policy. 
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However,  John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  was  the  leading  Republican 

enemy  of  the  measure.     The  vote  in  the  House  was  80-71,  while 

in  the  Senate,   it  was  22-12."^^ 

The  Republicans  now  felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  such 

an  institution  because: 

State  banks  greatly  multiplied  after  1811.     At  the 
end  of  the  war,  they  were,  outside  of  New  England, 
paper-money  institutions.     Specie  had  left  the 
South  and  Vifest  while  war  was  being  waged.  Much 
of  it  had  flowed  to  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
the  withdrawal  of  British  capital,  but  large  amounts 
had  accumulated  in  New  England.     The  bankers  of 
that  section  had  developed  a  sounder  system  of 
banking  than  other  parts  of  the  country.   .   .  . 
^yi/hen  New  England  banks,  which  held  most  of  the 
specie  remaining  in  the  country,  failed  to  assume 
a  proper  share  of  government  loans,  they  greatly 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Treasury 
Department.     Federalist  editors  and  Federalist 
politicians  in  and  out  of  Congress  defended  the 
bankers  for  holding  back.     Those  state  banks  of 
the  country  that  were  friendly  to  the  war,  ujidoubt- 
edly  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  government  in 
spite  of  their  unsound  methods  of  banking  and  the 
great  difficulties  that  faced  them.'^S 

Turning  now  to  the  election  of  1816,  a  Republican  caucus 
of  199  members  was  held  on  March  16,  1816.     James  Monroe,  Sec-  • 
retary  of  War  from  September  27,  1814,  had  the  support  of  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson.     However,  there  were  signs  of  revolt,  for  |i 
many  were  getting  tired  of  the  "Virginia  dynasty."     Senator  W. 

i 

H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  was  supported  by  Henry  Clay  and  other 
leaders.     A  motion  was  made  by  Clay  that  "it  was  inexpedient  ij 
for  a  caucus  to  recommend  candidates  to  the  good  people  of  the 
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country.  The  motion  was  defeated.  Then  John  W,  Taylor  of  New 
York,  at  once  made  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  "the  practise  of 
nominating  candidates  by  a  congressional  caucus  ought  to  be 
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discontinued.  "'^8    This  motion  was  also  lost.     Balloting  then 
began.     Let  us  look  into  this  matter  of  the  congressional  cau- 

I    cus  again,  for,  beginning  with  the  campaign  of  1808,  opposition 
to  it  increased  with  the  years.     It  was  in  1804,  that  it  became 
an  established  institution.     Even  in  that  year  there  were  objec  ■ 
tions  to  it.     In  1808,  there  took  place  a  development  of  great 

I    significance,  for  then  it  was  that: 

The  Republicans  adopted  the  principle  that  the 
caucus  choice  bound  all  members  that  participated, 
thus  establishing  the  dogma  of  "regular"  candida- 
tures and  frustrating  to  that  extent  the  free 
action  of  Presidential  electors.     This  really 
marked  the  passing  of  the  power  of  selecting  the 
President  from  the  hands  of  the  electors  to  an 
extra-legal  party  body.'^ 

Returning  to  the  balloting,  Monroe  received  65  votes  and 
'   54  were  cast  for  Crawford.     Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  received 

85  votes  for  the  vice-presidency  and  Simon  Synder  of  Pennsyl- 
!  vania,  received  30.     These  selections  vi/ere  not  popular  ones  and 
there  was  open  resentment  against  the  congressional  caucus. 

No  candidates  were  officially  named  by  the  Federalists, 
'  but  they  all  supported  Rufus  King  for  President,  They  did  not 
,1  unite  on  anyone  for  Vice-President, 

The  election  occurred  on  November  5,  1816,  and  nineteen 
states  voted.     The  states  in  which  the  electors  were  chosen  by 


• 

the  legislatures  were  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont. 
There  was  no  real  contest  in  any  state,  and  the  result  of  the 
vote  which  was  counted  on  February  12,  1817,  was  as  follows: 

J 


President 

James  Monroe  of  Virginia  183 

Rufus  King  of  New  York  34 

Vacancies   4 

Vice-President 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York  183 

Jolin  E.  Howard  of  Maryland  22 

James  Ross  of  Pennsylvania   5 

John  Marshall  of  Virginia   4 

Robert  G,  Harper  of  Maryland   3 

Vacancies   4 

James  Monroe  had  "been  chosen  President  and  Daniel  D, 
Tompkins,  Vice-President. 

Only  three  states,  Massachusetts,   Connecticut,  and  Dela- 
ware chose  Federalist  electors  and  never  again  did  the  Federal- 
ist party  enter  a  candidate  in  a  Presidential  election.  There 
were,  however,  for  some  years,  members  of  the  Federalist  party 
in  Congress;  and  in  certain  states,  they  continued  to  be,  for 
a  tim.e,  of  some  inportance. 

FIFTEENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  10  Federalists,     34  Dem.ocrats  Total,  44 

House     -  57  Federalists,  128  Democrats   "  185 

SIXTEENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  10  Federalists,     36  Democrats  Total,  46 

House     -  42  Federalists,  145  Democrats   "       187  SO 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress  met  on 
December  2,  1816,  and  adjourned  on  March  3,   1817,     On  December 
11,  Indiana  became  a  State  of  the  Union. 

During  this  session,  the  leaders  of  the  House  prepared 
a  measure  which  v/ould  begin  a  policy  of  internal  improvements. 
The  War  of  1812  had  proved  to  the  country  the  need  of  a  system 
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of  roads  and  canals.     Then  the  great  westward  movement,  which 
from  1815-1819  was  greatly  increased,  made  it  clear  to  all,  that 
there  ought  to  be  connections  between  the  new  western  corainunities 
and  the  markets.     There  was,  of  course,   intense  interest  in  a 
policy  of  Internal  improvements.     After  the  Cumberland  or  National 
Road  westward  from  the  Potomac  project  had  been  launched^  Galla- 
tin, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  directed  by  the  Senate, 
to  prepare  a  general  scheme  of  internal  improvements.     On  April 
8,  1808,  he  presented  his  report.     It  was  his  opinion  that  only 
the  general  government  could  carry  out  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements.    The  measure,  which  in  the  session  of  1816-1817, 
passed  both  Houses,  was  in  harmony  with  Gallatin's  suggestions. 
Madison  vetoed  it  on  March  3,  1817.     This  did  not  mean  that  -he 
was  again  a  strict  constructionist.     It  meant  that  he  thought 
that  an  amendment  would  be  a  better  way  to  solve  the  problem. 
He  did  not  wish  to  sign  a  bill  which  he  considered  the  exercise 
of  a  doubtful  power. 

However,   the  House  leaders  were  not  worried  about  the 
powers  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution.     So  the  plan  of  Con- 
gress to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  system  of  roads  and  ca- 
nals was  not  abandoned.     Clay  was  greatly  in  favor  of  it,  for  he  real- 
ized the  tremendous  advantages  involved,  not  only  to  the  western 
communities,  but  to  the  country  at  large.     In  his  first  annual 
message,  President  Monroe  urpjed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
on  the  subject.     Clay  believed,  because  of  the  majority  in  both 
Houses,   that  the  power  to  undertake  this  system  of  internal 
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Improvements  existed,  already,  by  a  "fair  interpretation"  of  the 
Constitution.     That  is,  he  saw  no  need  for  an  aimendment.  V/hat 
Monroe  did  about  this  question  in  1822,  v/ill  be  considered  in  due  time. 

On  March  4,  1S17,  James  Monroe  became  President  of  the 
United  States.     He  had  been  for  six  years.  Secretary  of  State. 
The  experience  was  a  valuable  one  and  he  was  nov/  "cautious  and 
well-poised,  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  period  as  Presi- 
dent.    Without  constructive  ability  or  genius  for  leadership, 
James  Monroe  was  a  success  as  President  because  he  fitted  into 
the  prevailing  situation. "S2 

On  May  31,  he  began  an  extended  tour  through  the  Northern 

states,  being  the  first  President  since  V/ashington  to  make  such 

a  journey.     He  v/as  welcomed  everywhere.     It  v/as  about  this  time 

that  the  expression^  Era  of  good  Feeling,  came  into  use.     It  was 

first  used  by  the  Boston  Sentinel  in  1817,  at  about  the  time  of 

Monroe's  trip  through  New  England.     The  following  description  of 

his  reception  in  Iv'assachusetts  is  rather  interesting: 

After  bidding  farev/ell  to  his  Rhode  Island  friends, 
Monroe  crossed  the  boundary  into  Massachusetts, 
was  met  at  Dedham  by  one  of  the  Governor's  aides, 
and  was  escorted  v.'ith  the  utmost  ceremony  to 
Boston  neck,  where  tPxe  municipal  authorities,  the 
grand  committee  of  reception,   squadrons  of  cavalry, 
foot  militia,  and  thousands  of  citizens  on  horse- 
back and  in  carriages  av;alted  his  coming.     With  these 
for  an  escort  he  entered  the  city  and  passed 
through  the  streets  lined,  it  was  said,  Y>'ith  fifty 
thousand  people.     There  might  easily  have  been 
that  number,  for  every  inhabitant  of  Boston,  from 
the  school  children  to  the  Governor,   seemed  deter- 
mined to  do  their  utm.ost  to  entertain  the  President. 
The  six  days  of  his  stay  were  marked  by  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  breakfasts,  dinners,  recep- 
tions, excursions,  salutes,   congratulatory  addresses, 
and  every  kind  of  civic  and  military  honor.  But 
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the  effect  on  the  people  was  most  astonishing. 
In  no  city  In  the  land  had  party  hate  been  so 
savage  as  in  this  stronghold  of  Federalism, 
Friendships  had  been  embittered,  families  had 
quarrelled,   society  and  whole  neighborhoods  had 
been  parted  because  of  differences  of  opinion  on 
political  questions.     ViTith  the  arrival  of  Monroe, 
however,   the  community  suddenly  realized  that 
peace  had  removed  old  causes  of  animosity,  and 
that  Issues  which  two  years  before  had  been  vital 
were  then  extinct.     "The  visit  of  the  President," 
said  the  Chronicle,   "seem.s  to  have  wholly  allayed 
the  storms  of  party.     People  now  meet  in  the  same 
room,  who,  a  short  while  since,  would  scarcely 
pass  along  the  same  street.     If  no  other  effect 
is  produced  by  the  President's  visit,   this  alone 
will  be  an  ample  remuneration  to  him  for  the 
journey.     It  is  found  that  citizens  of  opposite 
parties  are  not  so  unworthy  of  reciprocal  respect 
as  before  they  were  thought  to  be,"  Another 
journal  spoke  of  the  visit  of  Monroe  as  "an  event 
which  has  a  more  direct  tendency  than  any  other  to 
remove  prejudices,  harmonize  feelings,  annihi- 
late dissensions,  and  make  us  indeed  one  people, 
for  we  have  the  sweet  consolation  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  President  not  of  a  party,  but  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation."     A  third  remarked 
that  ever  since  Monroe's  arrival  "party  feeling 
and  anlm.osities  have  been  laid  aside,  and  but  one 
great  national  feeling  has  animated  every  class 
of  our  citizens."     The  Centinel  observed  that 
during  the  "jubilee  many  persons  have  met  at 
f estiva  boards,   in  pleasant  converse,  whom  party 
politics  had  long  severed,"     What  took  place  in 
Boston  was  but  an  example  of  what  had  already 
taken  place  everywhere.     When,  therefore,  the 
Boston  Centinel  dubbed  the  times  "the  era  of  good 
feelings,"  the  whole  country  recognized  the  fit- 
ness of  that  epithet,  and  used  it,  and  the  eight 
years  of  Monroe's  administration  have,   in  conse- 
quence, ever  since  been  known  by  that  name.°^ 

The  historians  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  exact  years 

Included  in  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling,     Some  v/rlte,  that  it  ex 

tended  from  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  to  the  election  of 

John  Quincy  Adams,  while  another  extends  the  time  until  1852 

They  all  agree,  however,   that  Monroe's  second  administration 


may  be  considered  as  a  period  when  there  was,   if  one  did  not 

look  below  the  surface,  peace  and  harmony.     As  to  what  was 

really  going  on,  that  will  be  considered  later.     Robert  C. 

Brooks  writes  of  this  period  as  follows: 

In  our  own  countr^T"  during  the  so-called  "era  of 
good  feeling"   (1816-1832)   there  was  only  one  party 
in  the  field.     Apparently  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  country  v/ere  in  general  agreement 
at  this  time  as  to  the  broad  principles  and 
policies  upon  which  the  government  was  to  be  con- 
ducted.    To  one  who  looks  below  the  surface,  how- 
ever, the  "era  of  good  feeling"  was  in  reality  a 
"period  of  personal  politics."    Groups  following 
rival  leaders  contended  vigorously  for  office. 
But  even  at  this  time  the  prevalence  of  personal 
interest  was  not  absolute.    Vtfhile  each  of  these 
political  groups  professed  allegiance  to  the 
principles  of  Jeffersonian  Republicanism,  it  also 
sought  to  make  distinctions  concerning  these 

principles  which  it  regarded  as  of  fundamental 
importance 

There  was  no  break  between  the  administrations  of  Madi- 
son and  Monroe.     The  new  President  constructed  a  strong  Cabinet. 
His  choice  of  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  for  Secretary 
of  State  was  a  good  one.     Adams  was  in  London  at  the  time  and 
did  not  take  up  his  duties  until  September  22,  1817,  having 
then  been  absent  from  the  United  States  for  eight  years.     W.  H. 
Crawford,  who  had  been  a  strong  competitor  of  Monroe  for  the 
caucus  nom^ination  in  1816,  and  Henry  Clay  wanted  the  position 
that  v;ent  to  Adams,  because  it  was  considered  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  presidency.     Adams  was  chosen,  because,  as  Monroe  said, 
"it  was  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  President."®^  Also, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that: 

Monroe  defended  this  selection  of  "a  person  from  the 
eastward,"  by  arguing  that  he  should  thus  "put  the 
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administration  more  on  national  grounds"  than  if 
he  should  take  his  Secretary  of  State  from  Virginia, 
from  farther  South  or  from  the  West.     Of  eastern 
leaders  he  believed  that  the  claims  of  Adams  "by 
long  service  in  our  diplomatic  concerns"  appeared 
to  entitle  him  to  the  preference,  supported  as 
his  experience  was  "by  his  acknowledged  abilities 
and  integrity . "86 

William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  who  became  Secretary  of 
i'  the  Treasury  on  October  22,  1816,  continued  as  such,  under  Mon- 
roe.    John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  became  Secretary  of 
^;  War  on  October  8,  1817,  and  V/illiam  Vi/irt  of  Virginia,  became 
Attorney-General  on  November  13,  1817.     These  m.en  remained  with 
Monroe  during  both  of  his  terms. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress  met  December 
!  1,  1817,  and  Clay  was  re-elected  unanimously,  as  Speaker  of  the 
'  House.     On  December  10,  1817,  Mississippi  becam.e  a  State  of  the 
li  Union.     It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  first  Act  of  this 
session  was  the  abolishment  of  the  internal  taxes  which  had 
been  imposed  during  the  war.     A  bill  was  also  passed  which  con- 
j;  tinued  for  seven  years  the  Tariff  of  1816  on  cottons  and  v/ool- 
ens.     There  was  introduced  a  Resolution,  which  was  supported  by 
Clay,  to  recognize  the  South  American  republics,  formed  by  the 
colonies  which  had  been  successful  in  their  revolt  against 
'  Spain.     It  was  rejected.     Congress  adjourned  April  20,  1818, 
1  Already,  there  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  a  new 

party  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay.     Most  of  Clay's  fol- 
lowers were  Loose  Constructionists.     Clay  was  known  to  be  in 
favor  of  increasing  the  Army  and  Navy,  a  protective  tariff,  and 
a  system  of,  general  public  improvements  at  national  expense. 
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He  also  wanted  the  Federal  Government  to  become  prominent  in 
foreign  affairs,  by  recognizing  the  South  American  republics. 
The  Strict  Constructionists  considered  these  measures  unconsti- 
tutional, or,  at  any  rate,  unwise. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress  met  on 
November  16,  1818,  and  adjourned  March  3,  1819.     On  December  3, 
1818,   Illinois  became  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Much  of  the  time  of  this  session  was  taken  up  with  the 
investigation  of  the  Seminole  War.     In  the  previous  summer, 
there  had  been  difficulties  with  the  Indians  in  Florida.  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  his  efforts  to  quell  disturbances  among  the  Georgia 
Indians,  had  been  hampered  by  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Florida, 
Thereupon,  he  entered  Florida,  seized  the  principal  towns,  and 
:   put  to  death,  as  "outlaws  and  pirates,"  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister, 
two  British  subjects  who  had  led  the  Seminole  Indians.  The 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  made  two  reports  on 
the  Seminole  War.     The  minority  report  approved  of  what  Jackson 
l|  had  done;  while  the  m.ajority  report  made  the  proposal  that 
Jackson  should  be  censured  for  the  execution  of  the  two  men, 

ii 

i 

;!   Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.     The  House  rejected  the  majority  report 
11  and  the  Senate  postponed  action.     The  newspapers  then  took  up 
the  fight  and  the  controversy  continued  violently. 

On  February  22,  1819,  Spain  sold  the  Floridas  to  the 
United  States  for  five  million  dollars.     As  part  of  the  trans- 
action, the  United  States  relinquished  all  claim,  to  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Sabine  River.     This  region  was  afterwards 
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'  known  as  Texas  and  had  been  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
V/ithin  two  years  after  the  transfer,  it  became  a  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  Missouri,  which  was  a 

\\  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  applied  for  permission  to  form 

il 

'\  a  State  government.     An  amendment  to  the  bill  was  offered  in 
the  House,  forbidding  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  Mis- 

1;  souri,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.     At  once,  party  lines 

II 

|i  were  dropped;  the  members  from  the  free  states  voted  for  the 
amendment,  and  those  from  the  slave  states,  against  it.  The 
House  passed  the  bill,  but  the  Senate  rejected  it.°'   This  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  Slavery  Question  startled  Jefferson  "like 
a  fire-ball  in  the  night. "^^  It  became  a  great  political  issue. 
It  was  argued,  compromised,  and  finally  settled  by  the  Civil 
War. 

I  Some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  aroused  over  the 

question  of  admitting  Missouri  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state, 
can  be  gained  from  the  following  description  written  by  Carl 
Schurz: 

The  dissolution  of  the  Union,  Civil  War  and  streams 
of  blood  were  freely  threatened        Southern  men, 
while  some  anti-slavery  men  declared  themselves 
ready  to  accept  all  these  calamities  rather  than 
the  spread  of  slavery  over  the  territories  yet 
free  from  it.     Neither  v/as  the  excitment  confined 
to  Congress,     As  the  reports  of  the  speeches  made 
there  went  over  the  land  people  were  profoundly 
astonished  and  alarmed.     The  presence  of  a  great 
danger,  and  a  danger  too  springing  from,  an  inher- 
ent antagonism  in  the  institutions  of  the  country 
suddenly  flashed  upon  their  miinds.^^ 
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Prank  R.  Kent  writes  that  "the  fight  over  Missouri's 
ac3jnission  revealed  in  the  country  and  in  the  party  the  most 
menacing  of  all  political  conditions--the  coincidence  of  a 
great  moral  principle  with  a  geographical  line"  and  he  adds 
that  "there  is  no  possible  party  division  as  dangerous  as  that." 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  foreign  slave 
trade  was  terminated  in  1808,  hut  the  value  of  the  slaves  did 
not  then  become  less;  for,  with  the  invention  of  Whitney's  cot- 
ton gin  came  the  great  growth  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  the 
value  of  the  slaves  was  greatly  increased.     Inquiring  into  the 
reasons  for  the  attitude  of  the  South,  we  find  that: 

In  the  South  it  seemed  not  only  a  question  of 
right  but  one  of  both  economic  and  political  life 
to  hold  on  to  the  slaves.     The  political  aspect 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  free  States 
of  the  North  were  rapidly  outdistancing  the 
South  in  wealth,  power,  and  population.     In  1790 
the  representation  in  Congress  of  the  two  sections 
was  about  the  same.     In  1820  the  North  had  a 
majority  of  some  thirty  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  became  vital  to  the  South 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  Senate.     Hence,  when  a  new 
State  knocked  on  the  Union  door,  it  seemed  enor- 
mously important  morally,  economically,  and 
politically  in  the  South  that  it  be  a  slave  State 
which  could  be  counted  upon  to  line  up  politically 
with  the  other  slave  States,  even  then  on  the 
defensive  in  the  battle  for  their  rights. 

■j  The  First  Session  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress  met  December 

6,  1819,  and  adjourned  Ma^r  15,  1820.     Speaker  Clay  was  re 

i;  almost  unanim-ously .     On  December  14,  1819,  Alabama  became  a 
State  of  the  Union, 

jj  At  this  session,  a  Protective  Tariff  was  rejected  by  the 

Senate,  although  the  House  had  passed  it.     The  fact,  that  the 
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House  had  approved  of  the  measure,   showed  a  further  advance  of 
.  loose  constructionist  principles  in  the  party  in  pov;er.  The 
Loose  Constructionists  "believed  that  the  power  of  the  Federal 
G-overmnent  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
j|  defence,   implied  the  power  to  lay  a  Protective  Tariff.  True 
enough,  the  manufacturers  would  be  benefited,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  result  the  creation  of  a  domestic  market  for 
the  agricultural  prod.ucts  of  the  nation.     The  Strict  Construc- 
tionists  argued  that  there  was  no  power  granted  or  implied  in 
the  Constitution,  to  lay  duties  for  the  benefit  of  any  branch 
or  manufactures.     They  believed  that  Congress  simply  had  the 

i|  power  to  lay  duties  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 

i  92 
'  ment  and  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 

I  Considering  again  the  Missouri  Compromise,  we  find  that, 

I  between  1800  and  1820,  many  people  left  the  older  parts  of  New 

England  and  settled  in  northern  New  Hampshire,  northern  Vermont, 

and  Maine.     During  this  session,  Maine,  with  the  consent  of 
'  Massachusetts,  made  a  first  application  for  permission  to  form 

a  state  government,  and  Missouri  again  sought  statehood.  The 
I  Maine  bill  was  passed  without  opposition  by  the  House,  but  again 

by  a  sectional  vote,   slavery  was  prohibited  in  Missouri,  In 
H  the  Senate,  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine,  there  was 

!! 

i,  attached,  as  a  rider,  a  bill  enabling  Missouri  to  form  a  consti- 
tution, and  this  bill  was  then  passed  by  a  sectional  vote.  The 

I  House,  however,  rejected  it.     The  idea  of  the  Senate's  move  had 
been  to  force  a  bargain,  and  it  did  have  some  influence  in 
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promoting  the  compromise  which  we  are  about  to  consider.  Let 

us  look  at  the  Issues  involved: 

Did  Congress  have  the  power  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  to  place  a  restriction  on 
a  state  as  a  condition  of  admission?,   ,   •  , 
Whether  Congress  had  the  right  to  place  a  restric- 
tion on  one  state  not  placed  on  all  was  an  inter- 
esting problem,  in  constitutional  interpretation 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  restri'Ction,  but  the 
Missouri  Com.promise  was  an  attem.pt  to  solve  a 
more  dangerous  and  more  limited  problem — that  of 
slavery  in  the  territories.     In  so  far  as  the 
com-promise  act  related  to  Missouri,  it  was  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty. 
,   ,   .   ,  By  the  census  of  1820,  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Missouri  was  greater  than  one-sixth  of 
the  white  popularion,   •   ,   ,     The  fact  that  slavery 
already  existed  in  Missouri,  and  was  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  been  a 
powerful  influence  in  causing  a  num.ber  of  north- 
ern members  of  the  Congress  to  desert  the  restric- 
tionists.   .   .and  it  was  as  m.uch  for  this  reason 
as  because  of  refined  reasoning  on  the  Federal 
Constitution,  that  they  were  left  free  to  m.ake  a 
pro-slavery  constitution  if  they  so  willed,^"^ 

The  Missouri  Compromise  which  Monroe  approved  on  March  8, 

1821,  "prohibited  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of 

36  30',   save  in  Missouri,  and  carried  a  provision  enabling  the 


Mlssourlans  to  frame  a  state  constitution. 
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Maine  was  admitted 


by  a  separate  Act  and  became  a  State  of  the  Union  on  March  15, 
1820, 

Since  we  are  interested  in  what  was  happening  to  the 

Republican  party  during  this  period,  let  us  see  hov/  the  question 

of  the  admission  of  Missouri  affected  it. 

The  Missouri  conflict  drove  a  temporary  wedge 
between  the  Republicans  of  the  South  and  those  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.     This  seriously  affected 
the  presidential  prospects  of  Crawford,  Clay's 
chances  v/ere  not  injured  much,  though  the  crisis 
afforded  no  possible  opening  for  the  advancement 
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of  his  interests.     Calhoun  did  not  really  become 
involved  in  the  struggle.     The  status  of  Adams 
as  a  presidential  possibility  was  materially 
improved  by  the  slavery  question,  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  possible  party  changes.     Clay  and 
Adams  each  wanted  to  get  up  a  new  party.  Clay 
had  tried  without  success.     The  Missouri  struggle 
revealed  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a 
southern  party,  but  the  aspect  was  pleasing  to 
neither  clay  nor  Crawford,  mainly  because  the 
new  situation  threatened  the  ascendency  of 
Virginia.     Such  is  the  substance  of  v/hat  Adams 
stated  in  his  diary. 96 

There  v;as  another  question  that  had  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  political  leaders  since  the  Y/ar  of  1812,  and  that 
was  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands.     Since  it  was  in  1820, 

!  that  an  important  measure  was  passed  in  this  connection.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  into  the  question  in  some  detail. 

Prior  to  1812,  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  not  extensive 

'  and  was  mostly  in  Ohio.     But  during  the  War  of  1812,  there  came 
the  first  great  movement  into  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  "outl^^-ing  parts"  of  Louisiana,  This 
westward  movement  v^as  checked  by  the  bad  business  conditions 

'  which  grew  out  of  the  panic  of  1819.     The  last  general  law  which 
had  to  do  with  the  sale  of  government  land  was  the  act  of  1800, 

which  permitted  the  sale  of  public  lands  on  credit.    This  was 

!  ■ 

'!  the  process: 

il  ■ 

The  purchaser  could  pay  cash  in  full,  or  only  one- 
fourth  down.     If  he  chose  the  credit  plan,  he  was 
expected  to  complete  his  payments  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year.     If  the  full  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  v;ith  interest  on  deferred  payments, 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  land  office  by  the 
close  of  the  fifth  year,  the  buyer  was  to  forfeit 
his  holding,   ,   .    ,     Avoidance  of  the  penalty  was 
eagerly  sought,  and  some  relief  laws  were  obtained 
from  Congress,     To  remedy  matters,  the  land  sales 
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were  placed  on  a  cash  basis  by  the  law  of  1820. 
This  measure  was  one  of  the  most  important 
enactments  of  the  period.     In  its  operation  it 
was  a  powerful  promoter  of  democracy.     A  great 
portion  of  the  lands  of  the  wide-stretching 
Mississippi  Basin  were  reduced  to  private  owner- 
ship under  the  terms  of  this  act,  which  was  not 
essentially  modified  until  1854,  except  temporarily 
in  1841. 

Under  this  extremely  significant  measure  (1820), 
the  minimum  price  established  for  an  acre  of  the 
public  lands  was  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 
The  amount  which  could  be  sold  to  a  single  pur- 
chaser was  reduced.    Under  the  act  of  1800,  the 
minimum  price  was  ^2,00  per  acre.     The  minimum 
amount  that  could  be  purchased  v/as  320  acres.  In 
1804,   this  minimum  was  reduced  to  160  acres,  and 
in  1817  to  80  acres.     The  land  policy  was  changed 
in  1820  because  of  the  inherent  v/eaknesses  of  the 
credit  system,  and  because  of  the  prevailing  economic 
distress.     The  new  policy  did  not  enhance  the  sales 
of  government  land  for  several  years.     The  hard 
times  produced  by  the  panic  of  1819  lingered  very 
long, 97 

Turning  now  to  the  election  of  1820,  the  wealthy  merchant 
and  powerful  politician,  G-eneral  Samuel  Smith,  Senator  from 
Maryland,  issued  a  call  for  a  congressional  caucus.  Many  were 
opposed  to  such  a  meeting  and  only  50  members  were  present.  It 
was  resolved  that  no  nominations  should  be  made. 

The  Federalists  presented  no  candidates,  so  there  was 
practically  no  opposition  to  the  re-election  of  James  Monroe 
for  President  and  Daniel  D.  Tom_pkins  for  Vice-President, 

The  election  occurred  on  November  13,  1820.  Twenty-four 
states  voted,  and  the  states  choosing  their  electors  by  the 
legislatures  were  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  | 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Nev/  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont, 

All  of,,  the  electors  chosen  were  Republican;  however,  one 
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of  them,  the  elder  Plumer  of  Nev/  Hampshire,  gave  his  vote  to 
Jolin  Quincy  Adams;   so  the  election  v/as  not  unanimo-us .  William 
Plumer  had  been  an  extreme  Federalist  in  1804,  but  became  very- 
friendly  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  during  the  period  of  the 

i'   Federalist  opposition  to  the  Embargo  and  the  vVar  of  1812,  he, 
like  Adams,  turned  Republican.     It  seems  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  policies  of  Monroe  and  refused  to  support  him.     In  a  let- 
ter written  on  January  8,  1821,  he  explained  to  his  son,  V/illiam 
Plumer,   Jr.,  his  reasons  for  voting  as  he  did.     The  explanation 

I    is  as  follows: 

I  I  was  obliged  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  regard  to 

my  own  reputation  to  with-hold  my  vote  from  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins;  from  the  first  because  he  had 
discovered  a  want  of  foresight  and  economy,  and 

from  the  second  because  he  grossly  neglected  his 
duty .98 

The  vote,  as  counted  on  February  14,  1821,  was  follov/s: 

President 


James  Monroe  of  Virginia  231 

John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts   1 

Vacancies   3 

Vice-President 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York  218 

Richard  Stockton  of  New  Jersey   8 

Daniel  Rodney  of  Delaware   4 

Robert  G,  Harper  of  Maryland   1 

Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania   1 

Vacancies   3 

The  Vacancies  vi^ere  caused  by  the  deaths  of  three  electors. 

SEVENTEENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  7  Federalists,  41  Democrats  Total,  48 

House    -58  Federalists ,  129  Democrats   "  187 


EIGHTEENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  40  Democrats,        8  Vtoigs  Total,  48 

House     -  72  Federalists ,  141  Democrats   "  215"^^ 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress  met  on 
November  13,  1820.     Because  of  private  affairs.  Clay  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  the  Speakership.     The  struggle  for  a  new 
Speaker  was  between  John  W.  Taylor  of  New  York,  and  Y/illiam 
j  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina,     John  W.  Taylor  was  a  Loose  Construc- 
tionist; he  was  in  favor  of  a  Protective  Tariff;  and,  as  we 
I  might  also  expect,  he  believed  in  an  internal  improvement  sys- 
!   tern  at  Government  expense;  he  was  opposed  to  an  extension  of 
slavery;  and,  of  course,  the  Southern  members  were  opposed  to 
his  election.    V/illiam  Lowndes,  his  opponent,  had  become  pro- 
■  minent  in  the  period  of  the  V/ar  of  1812,    He  had  refused  posi- 
:  tions  in  the  Cabinet  and  abroad.     The  balloting  lasted  three 

days,     Lowndes,  on  the  seventh  ballot,  led  with  72  votes,  lack- 
'I  ing  just  one  vote  of  election,     Taylor,  on  the  twenty-second 
ballot,  received  76  votes,  75  being  necessary  for  election.  In 
the  election  of  Taylor,  may  be  seen  the  growing  division  in  the 
Republican  party. 

The  Missouri  question  came  up  again  during  this  session. 
Missouri,  having  formed  a  state  government,  applied  for  admis- 

ji 

'  sion.     The  House  rejected  this  application  by  a  sectional  vote, 
because : 

The  Missouri  Constitution  when  completed  carried 
a  provision  making  it  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  soon  as  possible  to  pass  legisla- 
tion "to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulatoes  from 
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coming  to  and  settling  in"  the  state,   "under  any 
pretext  v/hatsoever . "     This  clause  revived  the 
conflict  in  Congress  and  called  for  a  second 
Missouri  Compromise.   .   .   .     Clay  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  but 
he  did  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  adjustment 
of  1821.     He  first  piloted  the  House  safely 
through  the  serious  crisis  relative  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes  of  Missouri  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1820.   .   .   .     The  second  victory 
of  Clay  came  on  February  tv/enty-sixth,  when  his 
Missouri  resolution  was  carried  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-seven  to  eighty-one.     The  Senate 
accepted  this,   the  Little  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  the  great  conflict  which  had  been  violently.  _ 
renewed  ended  with  Clay  the  victor  of  the  hour. 

Missouri  was  to  be  admitted,  on  the  condition,  that  she 
would  never  pass  an  Act  that  would  interfere  v/ith  the  constitu- 
tional privileges  of  citizens  of  other  states.  The  Legislature 
of  Missouri  did  not  accept  this  condition  until  June,  1821,  and 
Missouri  finally  became  a  State  on  August  10,  1821,  Congress 
adjourned  on  March  3,  and  on  March  5,  1821,  Monroe  and  Tompkins 
were  again  sworn  into  office. 

It  will  be  Important  from  now  on,  to  watch  the  growth  of 

sectionalism,  and  by  that  is  meant: 

The  tendency  to  divide  the  Union  into  two  portions, 
politically  separate  and  independent,.   .  .which, 
from  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  in  1850,  gives  our  political 
history  its  distinctive  character. 

Monroe's  re-election  had  been  practically  unanimous  and 
some  consider  his  second  administration,  the  Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ing; in  reality,  there  v/as  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  between 
the  Strict  Constructionists  and  the  Loose  Constructionists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "era  of  good  feeling"  was 
more  or  less  a  sham.     Differences  in  human  nature, 
which  are  the  root  of  party  differences,  are  not 
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so  easily  abolished,  and  during  the  "era  of  good 
feeling"  there  was  some  tremendous  seething  under- 
neath, various  party  feuds  and  factions,  consider- 

i  able  bitterness  and  squabbling.     The  outside  oppo- 

sition had  vanished,  it  is  true,  but  the  good 
feeling  was  on  the  surface  and  it  soon  developed 
that  the  all-powerful  Republican  party,   .  .con- 

)  tained  the  elements  of  a  new  party  which  v/as  to 

be  broader  constructionist  than  the  Federal  party 
itself .1^4 

The  First  Session  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress  m.et  on 
December  3,  1821,  and  adjourned  on  May  8,  1822.     The  Loose  Con- 
structionists or  the  Broad  Constructionists,  succeeded  in  pass- 
1:  ing  a  bill  for  the  "preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland 
j  Road."     On  April  29,  1822,  the  vote  was,   in  the  House,  87  to  68, 
'   and  on  May  3,   in  the  Senate,   it  was  29  to  7.     Monroe  accompaniBd 
his  veto  v/ith  an  exceedingly  long  paper  entitled,  "Views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  Internal  Im-  | 
•  provements."     This  was  stibmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives! 
'  on  May  4.     In  it,  he  reviewed  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
ll  United  States;  then  he  analyzed  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution, 
which  some  claimed,  gave  Congress  the  power  to  construct  inter- 
nal improvements.     His  conclusion  was: 

Having  now  examined  all  the  powers  of  Congress 
under  which  the  right  to  adopt  and  execute  a 
system,  of  internal  improvement  is  claimed  and  the 
reasons  in  support  of  it  in  each  instance,  I  think 
that  it  m.ay  fairly  be  concluded  that  such  a  right 
has  not  been  granted. -^^^ 

He  went  on  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  a  system,  of 
works;  he  believed  that  the  Federal  Government  was  the 
agency  to  undertake  the  construction  of  an  interior  sys- 
transportation,  but  that  Congress  could  function  only 
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I  after  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  gave  it  the  authority  to 
do  8o.  In  Congress,  proposals  were  brought  forward  to  make  sur- 

veys for  a  national  canal  system;  also,  there  efforts  to  make 
the  Tariff  more  protective,  tut  the  Strict   Constructionists  succeeded  in, 
blocking  all  these  attempts. 

In  the  Second  Session  of  the  Seventeenth   Congress,  which  met 
on  December  2,  1822,  again  the  Strict  Constructionists  were  able  to 

( 

defeat  bills  for  an  increase  of  the  Tariff  and  a  renev/ed  attempt 
to  create  a  national  canal  system.     Congress  adjourned  Marchi^IS^ 

The  First  Session  of  the  liiighteenth  Congress  met  on  Decern' 
bar  1,  1823,  and  adjourned  on  May  27,  1824.     Henry  Clay,  by  now  the 
leader  of  the  Loose  Constructionists,  was  a^in  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House.     On  December  2,1823,  President  Monroe  sent  his  seventh 
annual  message  to  Congress.     In  this  Ikmous  message,  he  mentioned 
the  war  in  which  Spain  was  then  engaged  with  her  revolted  colo- 
nies, and  he  declared  that  the  United  States  would  neither  inter- 
I  fere  in  any  European  v/ar,  nor  would  she  permit  any  European 
I' power  to  acquire  a  controlling  influence  in  this  hemisphere. 

Let  us  quote  Monroe's  own  words  which  have  since  become  famous  ! 

I 

as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Since  1923,   in  m.atters  of  foreign  policyj 


this  doctrine  has  been  followed  by  all  parties. 
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In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any 
part,  nor  does  it  com.port  with  our  policy  so  to 
do.     It  is  only  v;hen  our  rights  are  invaded  or 
seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  Injuries  or  make 
preparations  for  our  defense.   .   .    .     We  owe  it, 
therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  tnose  pow- 
ers to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
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of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.     With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
shall  not  interfere.     But  with  the  Governments  who 
have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  con- 
sideration and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States. 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long 
agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless 
remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to 
consider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate 
government  for  us;   to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a 
frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all 
instances  the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitt- 
ing to  injuries  from  none. 

But  in  regard  to  those  continents  circumstances 
are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.     It  is 
impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend 
their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either 
continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  hap- 
piness; nor  can  anyone  believe  that  our  southern 
brethern,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it 
of  their  own  accord.     It  is  equally  impossible, 
therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  interposition 
in  any  form  with  indifference .1*^8 

To  Thomas  Jefferson  should  be  given  the  credit  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.     He  was  then  eighty  years  old  and  living  in 
retirement  at  Monticello.     It  seems  that  Monroe  had  written  t 


him  several  times  on  this  issue;  and  having  received  evidence 
that  England  was  sincere,  the  President  forwarded  the  letters 
to  Jefferson,  and  asked  him  for  his  opinion,  and  also  for 
advice  on  the  subject,     Jefferson  answered  Monroe,  on  Oct.  24 


1823,  as  follows: 


I 
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Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never 
to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe. 
Our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 
with  els-  Atlantic  affairs.     America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those 
of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.     She  should 
therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and 
apart  from  that  of  Europe.   .   .   .     Great  Britain 
is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of 
any  one, of  all  on  earth;  and  with  her  on  our 
side  we  nef^d  not  fear  the  whole  world.     With  her 
then,  we  should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial 
friendship;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit 
our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side 
by  side,  in  the  same  cause.     Not  that  I  would 
purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking 
part  in  her  wars.     But  the  war  in  which  the  present 
proposition  might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its 
consequence,  is  not  her  war,  but  ours.     Its  object 
is  to  introduce  and  establish  the  American  system, 
of  keeping  out  of  our  land  "all  foreign  powers,  of 
never  permitting  those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle 
with  the  affairs  of  our  nations.     It  is  to  main- 
tain our  own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it,   .    .  . 

I  could  honestly,  therefore,   join  in  the  declaration 
proposed,   that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition  of  any 
of  those  possessions,  that  we  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  amicable  arrangement  between  them 
and  the  mother  country;  but  that  we  will  oppose, 
with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition  of 
any  other  power,  as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or 
under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most  expecially, 
their  transfer  to  any  power  by  conguest,  cession, 
or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.-^*^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President  Monroe,  in  this 
same  message,  also  recommended  Protection  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments.     In  this  Congress,  the  Loose  Constructionists  were  in 
the  majority,  and  after  a  debate,  which  lasted  two  months,  the 
Tariff  of  1824  was  passed.     Daniel  Webster  made  the  best  known 
speech  against  it.     He  was  still  a  Federalist,  but  was  beginning 
to  realize  that  his  party  was  practically  defunct,     Vtoen  he 


spoke  in  the  House  against  the  Tariff  of  1824,   some  parts  of 
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which  he  approved,  he  stated  that  he  represented  a  district 
which  was  to  a  great  extent  coimnerclal,  but  that  was  also  very 
much  interested  in  manufacturing.     However,   it  was  an  old  Fed- 
eralist tradition  to  defend  the  commercial  element.     But  it 
will  be  seen  later  on,   that  in  1828,  he  had  arrived  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,   for  at  that  time  he  voted  for  the  Tariff  of 
1828.1^° 

The  Tariff  of  1824  was  passed  by  majorities  which  were 

very  small.     This  measure  was  certainly  a  protective  one,  for 

its  design  was  to  exclude  foreign  competing  goods  from  the 

markets  of  the  United  States.     The  southern  members  opposed  it, 

considering  it  sectional,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional,     A  bill 

for  surveys  for  a  National  Canal  System  was  also  passed  at  this 
111 

session . 

Certainly  the  performances  of  the  Dem.ocratic-Republican 

party  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  it  had 

professed,  and  it  is  quite  true  that: 

More  than  anything  else,  this  amelioration  of  its 
stand  on  the  tariff  issue,  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank  and  certain  modifications  in  the 
matter  of  "internal  im.provements , "  lends  substance 
to  the  contention  before  mentioned  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Federalist  party  was  due  to  "the 
success  of  its  principles  in  the  hands  of  its 
opponents . "112 

During  this  session  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  con- 
gressional caucus  system.     The  "Grand  Congressional  Caucus"  met 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  14,  1824, 
with  66  Representatives  and  Senators  attending,  and  in  addition, 
two  additional  members  voted  by  proxy.     The  total  membership 
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of  Congress  at  this  time  was  261.     William  H.  Crawford  of 
G-eorgla,  v/as  noiiilnated  for  President  and  Albert  Gallatin  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President.     Tlie  friends  of  Jackson,  Adamsj 
and  Clay  deliberately  styaed  av/ay  from  the  caucus.  Crawford's 
nomination  by  this  body  injured  his  chances  of  election,  for  he 
[  was  denounced  as  the  caucus  candidate  throughout  the  campaign. 
As  there  were  no  recognized  parties,   the  presidential  election 
became  a  personal  contest,  in  which  the  candidates  v/ere,  for 

President 

Speaker  of  the  House,  Henry  Clay  of  Virginia 
Secretary  of  State,   John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  H.  Crawford  of  G-eorgla 
United  States  Senator,  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennes^see 

Vice-President 

Secretary  of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina-^-'-^ 

The  reign  of  the  congressional  caucus  ended  in  1824,  and 

the  reasons  were  as  follows: 

There  was  then  but  one  party,  and  personal  rivalries 
within  were  the  order  of  the  day.     When  therefore 
a  rump  caucus  nominated  the  palsied  Craivford  for 
the  presidency,  this  "regular"  nomination  was  treated 
v;ith  little  respect  by  the  supporters  of  Jackson, 
Adams,  and  Clay,     This  disrespect  v/as  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  national  party 
for  ujider  such  conditions  the  authority  of  custom- 
ary mechanism  is  endangered;  but  to  be  understood 
aright  the  situation  must  be  seen  in  connection 
with  the  general  democratic  upheaval  which  V7as 
everywhere  apparent,  which  marked  the  new  rise  of 
popular  self-confidence,  and  which  shortly,  in  the 
advent  of  the  spoils  system,  heralded  an  effort 
of  the  people  to  m.ake .  the  government  really  their 
own.     The  protest  against  King  Caucus  must  be  read  in 
the  light  01    Che  social  temperament  of  the  day: 
it  ushered  in  the  reign  of  Jacksonian  self-satisfied 
democracy,  which  meant  so  much  in  the  political, 
educational,  and  intellectual  history  of  America. ■^-^'^ 
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There  had  been  no  oppo sit  Ion  when  the  Republi  cans  re-elected 

'  i\'!onroe.     There  had  been  division  over  public  lands,  internal 

improvements,  the  tariff,  slavery,  and  foreign  relations  diiring  the  | 

period  from  1821-1825,  but  it  v/as  not  this  divi sionwhich  disruptedi 

the  party  which  Jefferson  founded.     The  trouble  was  that  there 

^ had  been  no  aggressive  minority  party  during  this  period. 

By  1823,  American  party  history  was  definitely 
passing  into  a  stage  of  transition,  which  was 
to  last  for  a  decade,   that  is,   to  the  origin  of 
the  'ffliig  party  in  1834.     The  leaders  of  this 
period  were  men  of  convictions,  as  truly  as  those 
of  any  period  of  party  development  in  the  United 
States,  but  prevailing  conditions  determined  that 
a  series  of  presidential  campaigns  should  turn  on 
the  personalities  of  the  candidates. 

It  was  true  in  Monroe's  day,  as  it  had  been  in 
Washington's  tim.e,  that  a  vast  number  of  citizens 
were  indifferent  to  politics.     This  will  always 
be  the  fact  when  there  are  no  real  parties  or 
when  one  party  has  overwhelming  numbers 

Returning  to '*fche  scrub  race  for  the  Presidency,"  Clay 
and  Adams  were  Loose  Constructionists,  while  Crav/ford  and  Jack- 
son were  Strict  Constructionists.     However,  many  of  the  Crawford' 
faction  were  opposed  to  Jackson  because  he  had  gone  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  protective  duties.     No  leader  had  been  able  to 
build  up  a  party  against  Monroe  during  his  administration.     The  j 
ijDemocratic-Republican  party  broke  up  when  it  attempted  to  find  i 
a  successor  to  Monroe  among  the  forceful  and  ambitious  leaders  , 
ijwho  were  available. 

William  0.  Lynch  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  these  men 
and  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  involved: 

Adams  was  stronger  in  the  states  north  of  Virginia 


in  the  early  period  of  Monroe's  second  term  than 
he  had  been  before.     At  the  same  time,  he  had, 
apparently,  not  lost  ground  in  the  South  and  West, 
Clay  failed  to  win  an  adequate  or  steady  following 
as  an  anti-Administration  leader.     He  had  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  Missouri  con- 
flict, but  had  suddenly  added  much  to  his  prestige 
and  influence  by  his  skill  in  promoting  the  Second 
Missouri  Compromise.     Crawford  was  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  most  certain  of  winning  the  presi- 
dency.    His  election  seemed  most  likely  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  party,  and  his  candidacy  had  the 
approval  of  the  once  powerful  triumvirate  of  the 
Republican  party-- Jeff erson,  Madison  and  Gallatin. 
Crawford  was  stricken  with  illness  (a  stroke  of 
paralysis)   in  the  fall  of  1823.   .    .   .     There  was 
plenty  of  speculation  concerning  the  possible 
effects  on  the  strength  of  the  other  candidates 
should  he  fall  out  of  the  race. 


Calhoun  was  the  friend  of  Adams,  and  the  political 
enemy  of  Crawford.     He  was  a  man  of  education,  a 
man  of  vision  and  a  man  with  a  fine  record  to  his 
credit.   .   •   •     At  the  beginning  of  1824,  Calhoun 
denied  that  there  was  any  coalition  between  himself 
and  Adams.     He  was  still  an  active  candidate  and 
it  was  not  until  March  that  he  was  eliminated  from 
the  race  for  the  presidency.    ,   .   .     V/hen  the  Penn- 
sylvania Convention  rallied  to  the  Jackson  standard, 
and  recommended  Calhoun  for  the  vice-presidency, 
the  political  current  was  abruptly  deflected.  It 
was  not  a  caucus  of  the  General  As sem.bly  which  thus 
made  history  at  Harrisburg,  but  a  delegate-conven- 
tion. 


General  Jackson  was  brought  into  the  contest  by 
the  action  of  Tennessee.     (He  was  nominated  by  the 
legislature  in  August,  1822.)     lihen  Pennsylvania 
swung  into  line  for  him,  he  at  once  became  a 
dangerous  rival  of  Clay,  Crav/ford  and  Adams.  His 
growing  popularity  as  a  military  hero  proved  a 
great  asset.     A  leader  of  unusual  aggressiveness, 
with  tremendous  conflicts  ahead,  he  was,   in  1823, 
singularly  free  from  the  political  entanglements 
and  enmities  of  the  moment  which  centered  in  the 
national  capital.--^" 

The  election  occurred  on  November  2,  1824.  Twenty-four 
states  voted.     In  six  states,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Verm.ont,  the  electors  were  chosen 
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by  the  legislatures,  and  in  the  remaining  eighteen  they  were 
chosen  by  the  pe.ople. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  popular  vote  for 
President,  being  the  first  recorded. 


Andrew  Jackson,  Democrat  155,872 

J.  Quincy  Adams,   Coalition  105,321 

William  H.  Crawford,  Democrat   44,282 

Henry  Clay,  Republican   46,587 


352,062 

The  electoral  vote  was  counted  on  February  9,  1825,  and 
the  result  was  as  follows: 

President 


Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  99 

John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  84 

William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia  41 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  37 


"The  people's  candidate,"  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee, 

I  who  had  led  the  attack  on  the  Congressional  organization  and 

i, 

j|  caucus,  received  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes;  how- 

ii 

ever,  he  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  therefore, 

r 

according  to  the  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  House  to  elect  the  President. 

Vice-President 


John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  182 

(114  were  from  non-slaveholding  states) 

Nathan  Sanford  of  New  York   30 

Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina   24 

Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee   13 

Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York   9 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky   2 

Vacancies   1 


John  C.  Calhoun  was  declared  elected  Vice-President, 
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NINETEENTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  58  Democrats,       10  Whigs  Total,  48 

House     -  79  Federalists , 134  Democrats               "  213 

TWENTIETH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  37  Democrats,       11  Whigs  Total,  48 

House     -  85  Federalists , 128  Democrats               "  21311^ 

The  fact  that  the  electors  distributed  their  votes 
between  the  four  candidates  did  not  mean  necessarily,  that  the 
Republican  party  was  permanently  disrupted.     The  permanent 
breach  was  due  to  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  the 
House  election  of  1825, 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress  met  on 
December  6,  1824,  and  adjourned  on  March  3,   1825.     The  Presiden- 
tial election  had  not  as  yet  been  decided  and  that  was  almost 
the  only  party  contest  of  the  session.     As  has  been  mentioned 
before,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  on  February  9,  and 
since  no  candidate  had  received  a  majority  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege,  it  became  necessary  for  the  House,  according  to  a  consti- 
tutional provision,  to  select  the  President  from  the  three  high- 
est on  the  list  of  candidates.     On  that  same  day,  after  the 
Senate  retired,  the  House  at  once  proceeded  to  elect  a  President 
Every  member  of  the  House  was  present,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Garnett  of  Virginia,  v;ho  was  sick  in  his  lodgings  in  Wash- 
ington,    The  tellers  appointed  were,  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr,  Randolph  of  Virginia,     On  the  first  ballot,  John 

of  thirteen  states,  seven  were  given  to  Jackson,  and  four  to 
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Crawford.     Thereupon,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  declared  Adams 


elected,  and  the  Senate  was  then  informed  of  the  result  of  the 

balloting.     John  Qulncy  Adams  received  87  votes,  Andrew  Jackson 
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71,  and  Vvilliam  H.  Crawford  54.        There  is  an  interesting 

story  in  connection  with  the  balloting,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  prejudice  of  General  Van  Rensselaer  against 
Adams  having  been  overcome,  there  yet  remained 
the  task  of  persuading  him  to  cast  his  vote  for 
that  statesman  on  the  first  ballot.     Clay  and  his 
friends  had  become  extremely  anxious  that  the  bal- 
loting should  be  decisive  at  the  beginning.   .    .  . 
The  great  day  arrived  with  New  York  as  yet  seem- 
ingly deadlocked.     Van  Rensselaer  still  declared 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  Adams  on  the  first 
ballot.   .   ,  . 

The  last  act  in  this  interesting  drama  occurred 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.     The  voting  was  in 
progress.     General  Van  Rensselaer  was  greatly 
agitated.     Before  the  ballot  box  reached  him, 
"he  dropped  his  head  on  the  edge  of  his  desk  and 
made  a  brief  appeal  to  his  maker  for  guidance." 
He  often  resorted  to  this  practise  in  emergencies. 
Yihen  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  on  the  floor  just 
below  him  a  ticket  bearing  the  name  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.     Regarding  this  as  an  answer  to  his  prayer, 
he  picked  up  this  ticket  and  dropped  it  in  the 
ballot  box. 

The  vote  cast  by  General  Van  Rensselaer  increased 
the  total  for  Adams  within  the  New  York  delega- 
tion to  eighteen,  one  more  than  half.     The  vote 
of  New  York  added- the  one  necessary  state,  giving 
him  13  out  of  24. "^-^^ 

During  the  campaign  of  1824,  the  Republican  party  sepa- 
rated into  several  sections,  and  as  a  result  of  the  House  elec- 
jj  tion,   they  were  never  again  united.     These  temporary  factions 

I  were  soon  to  be  replaced  by  two  Republican  parties,  and  the  few 

ij 

!;  remaining  Federalists,  of  necessity,  had  to  find  places  for 


themselves  in  the  new  parties. 


I, 


On  March  4,   1825,  John  Quincy  Adams  became  President  of 
the  United  States  and  John  C.  Calhoun  became  the  Vice-President. 

The  first  act  of  Adams,  as  President,  was  his  ill-advised 
choice  of  Clay  for  Secretary  of  State.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  position  was,  at  this  time,   considered  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  presidency.     Let  us  see  why  the  follov/ers  of  Jack- 
son imiriediately  took  up  the  cry  of  "bargain."     Looking  again  at 
the  confused  situation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
time  the  choice  for  President  was  made,  we  find  that  Jackson 
had  the  support  of  seven  states,  Adams  had  also  seven,  and 
Crawford  had  four.     Now  Clay  had  also  four,  but  he  was  excluded 
from  the  balloting  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Twelfth 
Amendment.     Thirteen  states  out  of  the  twenty-four  states  were 
necessary  for  election.     Clay  turned  over  the  four  states  which 
he  controlled  to  Adams,  and  on  the  first  ballot,   Illinois  and 
New  York  which  had  been  considered  doubtful,  voted  for  Adams, 
also.     Adams  then  had  his  thirteen  states,  and  although  Clay 
denied  that  any  bargain  had  been  made,  there  was  naturally  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  matter.     In  this  connection 
Crawford  wrote  to  Clay  the  following  words: 

I  hope  you  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  have 
countenanced  the  charge  of  corruption  which  has 
reiterated  against  you.     The  truth  is,  I  approved 
of  your  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  when  it  was  given; 
and  should  have  voted  as  you  did  between  Jackson 
and  Adams.     But  candor  compels  me  to  say,  that  I 
disapproved  of  your  accepting  office  under  him. 
.   ,   .   .     By  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  from  him,  you  have  indisputably  connected 
your  fortunes  with  his.     And  it  appears  to  m.e 
that  he  is  destined  to  fall  as  his  father  did, 
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and  you  will  fall  with  him. ■'-20 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Adams's  administration,  both 
factions  of  the  Strict  Constructionists  opposed  him.     Vvhat  fol- 
lows is  a  description  of  political  conditions  at  that  time: 

In  a  period  when  practically  all  men  in  public 
affairs  called  themselves  Republicans  the  party 
life  was  characterized  by  strife  over  personal, 
sectional,  and  group  interests  with  factions  and 
cliques  contending  against  each  other. -'-^•^ 

The  Clay  and  Adams  factions  soon  united  and  took  the 
name  of  National  Republicans.     In  addition  to  being  in  favor  of 
the  broad  constructionist  principles  of  the  Federalists,  they 
wanted  a  Protective  Tariff  and  a  system  of  public  works;  the 
latter,  of  course,  to  be  constructed  and  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     In  his  inaugural  address,  Adams  suggested 
this  policy;  and  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  strongly 
against  the  advice  of  Clay  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  he 
again  advocated  the  construction  of  internal  improvements. 
There  was  much  adverse  criticism  of  this  part  of  the  message, 
for: 

The  President  asserted  that  the  Constitution  was 
"a  charter  of  limited  powers,"  but  he  believed 
that  it  permitted  Congress  to  construct  public 
works,  and  for  the  Federal  Government  not  to 
live  up  to  its  privileges  "would  be  treachery  to 
the  m.ost  sacred  of  trusts."     The  time  was  one  of 
change.     Adams  phrased  it  in  a  pregnant  sentence: 
"The  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  in  the  earth." 
Certain  states  were  showing  great  enterprise. 
Congress  surely  ought  not  to  fall  behind  individual 
members  of  the  confederation.   .   .  . 

With  a  laudable  purpose  to  promote  culture  and 
scientific  research  in  the  United  States,  Adams 
recommended  the  founding  of  a  national  university. 
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Separate  from  or  in  connection  with  such  an 
institution  he  urged  the  erection  of  an  astronomi- 
cal observatory . -^22 

This  programme  was  certainly  "national  "  enough  in  character 
to  v/in  the  approval,  even  of  former  Federalists.     However,  Adams 

ij  had  difficulty  in  carrying  forvmrd  his  plans;  for,  at  no  time,  didij 
he  have  a  reliable  v/orking  majority,  in  either  the  House  or  the 

■  Senate.     Also,  he  no  longer  felt  friendly  towards  Calhoun,  the  Vice- 
President,  for  he  knew  that  Calhoun  had  been  absolutely  opposed  itc^| 

'  the  appointment  of  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  State.     In  the  beginning! 
of  Adam^s  administration  there  was  little  party  feeling,  for  there 

i  was  no  distinct  issue  v/hich  could  be  used  for  a  unifying  princi-i! 
pie  on  which  opposition  could  be  based.     As  time  went  on,  a  party 
gradually  took  form,  due  to  the  opposition  to  the  Adams-Clay 

I  administration,  and  a  growing  purpose  to  "vindicate"  Andrew 
Jackson. -^^"^ 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1828,   in  reality,  opened  in 
October,   1825,  for  then  it  v/as  that  the  legislatLire  of  Tennes- 
see nominated  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  presidency.     General  Jack- 
:i  son  accepted  the  nomination,  and  on  October  12,  he  resigned  his 
I  seat  in  the  Senate  and  retired  to  the  Hermitage.     Crav»ford's  il 
recovery  was  never  complete;   therefore,  his  followers  gradually 
I  joined  the  Jackson  forces.     The  determination  of  Adams  to  m.ain- 
;  tain  the  coalition  with  Cla^/  and  his  friends  caused  Calhoun  to 
line  up  with  Jackson.     The  G-eneral  v/as  not  in  good  health,  and 
j|  Calhoun  expected  to  succeed  him  as  President,  at  the  expiration  [: 
of  a  single  term.     Calhoun  was  well-educated,  popular,  and  of 
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recognized  social  standing;  with  his  povjerful  political  strength^ 

Ij 

his  ambitions  were  not  too  great.    At  this  period,  the  two  men  v;ere  ' 

good  friends,  although  they  later  became  personal,   as  well  as 

political,  enemies .     The  political  strength  of  John  C.  Calhoun 

124 

was  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  victory   of  1828. 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  the  anti-Jackson  party, 
which  consisted  of  the  Clay  and  Adams  factions,  becam.e  known  as 

I 

the  ISTational  Republican  party.     The  Opposition  party,  which  con-., 
sisted  of  a  coalition  of  the  follov/ers  of  Jackson  and  Crawford, 
at  first  was  knov/n  as  "Jackson  men,"  for  neither  party  really 
v/anted  to  relinquish  the  good  old  name  of  Jefferson's  party. 
"The  use  of  the  simple  term  Democratic  for  Jackson's  party  or 
Democrats  for  his  follovirers,  was  neither  common  nor  popular 
until  after  the  birth  of  the  'Milg  party  in  1834.  Jackson 
habitually  called  himself  a  Republican  and  spoke  of  his  support- 
ers  as  Republicans."  j 
The  First  Session  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress  met  Decem-  , 
ber  5,  1825,  and  adjourned  May  22,  1826.     The  Loose  Construc- 
tionist,  John        Taylor  of  New  York,  was,  by  the  small  majority  ] 
of  five,   chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.     The  vote  of  99-94,  gives  I 
an  idea  of  the  small  majority  which  the  Administration  had  in 
the  House,  but  inthe  Senate,   it  was  somewhat  larger.     About  a 
third  of  the  session  was  used  for  discussion  of  proposed  changes 
in  the  manner  of  electing  the  President,  and  there  was  an  angry 
debate  on  the  "Clay  and  Adams  bargain."     Also,  an  effort  was 
made  to  limit  the  appointing  power  of  the  President. 
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If  it  became  known  that  Adams  had  favored  a  measure,  or, 
if  he  had  proposed  it,  then  there  was  difficulty  in  passing  it, 
if  passed  at  all.     In  the  Senate,  Calhoun,  as  presiding  officer, 
gave  the  "Jackson  men"  the  majority  on  the  various  committees. 
Finally,  the  Senate  took  away  from  him  the  power  of  appointing 
committees . "^^^ 

The  first  real  conflict  between  the  parties  that  were  in 
the  process  of  formation,  began  during  this  session,  when  the 
question  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  Congress  came  up  for  discussion  in  Congress.  General 
Simon  Bolivar  was  the  South  American  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  idea  of  holding  an  ail-American  Congress.     In  his  first 
annual  message,  Adams  informed  '^ongress  that  the  Republics  of 
Columbia,  Mexico,  and  Central  America  had  named  their  delegates; 
that  the  United  States  had  received  an  invitation  to  send  envoys, 
which  she  had  accepted;   and  that  he  would  commission  ministers 
to  attend  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 

On  December  26,  Adams  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate  which 
dealt  entirely  with  the  Panama  Congress,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  submitted  the  names  of  the  envoys  for  confirmation.  Much 
time  was  spent  In  debating  the  subject,  but  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nominations;   there  was  another  struggle  in  the  House  and, 
finally,  the  appropriation  bill  was -passed.     John  C.  Anderson 
of  Kentucky,  died  while  journeying  to  Panama,  and  the  other 
envoy,  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania,  arrived  after  the  Congress 
had  adjourned  to  meet  later  near  Mexico  City,     The  adjourned 
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session  never  convened  and  this  worthwhile  movement  collapsed. 

The  prestige  of  Adams  and  Clay  had  been  lessened  by  the  failure 

of  the  administration  leadership  in  Congress,  and  the  leaders 

127 

of  the  Opposition  were  correspondingly  encouraged. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress  met  on 
"December  4,  1826,  and  adjourned  March  3,   1827.     This  was  the  | 
only  session  of  Congress  in  which  the  Administration  had  even 
a  nominal  majority;  yet,   in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  Opposition  ; 
was  now  so  powerful  that  it  was  able  to  oppose  measures  of 
national  importance.     There  was  an  attempt  to  revise  the  tariff 
schedules,   and  in  1827,  a  bill  for  an  increase  of  the  Tariff 
was  passed  in  the  House  by  the  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion; but  in  the  Senate,  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Calhoun,  on  February  28,  defeated  it.     In  1816,  he  had  given 
effective  aid  to  the  tariff  policy;  therefore,  it  is  natural 
to  wonder  why  he  had  changed  his  position,  for  in  the  states 
where  protection  was  favored,  he  had  many  friends.     The  reason 
was  that  Calhoun's  section  of  South  Carolina,  the  Piedmont,  was 
no  longer  a  frontier  farming  district,  but  was  now  a  cotton 

planting  area,  and  due  to  the  economic  depression,  prior  to 
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1827,  had  become  hostile  to  protective  duties. 

The  indirect  influences  of  the  clash  between  Adams  and 
the  state  of  Georgia  were  important.     The  problem  of  the  rights 
of  the  Creeks  to  lands  in  Georgia  had  not  been  settled  by  the 
Monroe  administration.     According  to  the  Treaty  of  Indian  Sprijngs, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  March  5,  1825,  the  Lower 
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Creeks,  who  lived  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Flint  and  | 
Chattahoochee  Rivers,  agreed  to  exchanf;:e  on  September  1,  1826, 
their  lands  in  G-eorgia,  for  the  same  amount  of  land  west  of  the 
I'/'ississippi  River,  receiving  in  addition,  ^j^S,  000 , 000.  Presi- 
dent Adams  became  convinced  that  fraud  had  entered  into  the 
negotiations  which  had  resulted  in  this  treaty;  therefore,  he 
ordered  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty.     According  to  the  nev/  one, 
the  Treaty  of  Vi/ashington,   the  Indians  were  not  allov/ed  to  remain! 
on  their  lands  until  January  1,  1827.     G-overnor  George  M.  Troup  i' 
of  G-eorgia,  held  that  the  first  treaty  was  valid  and  defied  the 
orders  of  the  Federal  Government.     A  great  deal  of  feeling  was 
aroused  in  Georgia  over  tiie  question,  and  both  the  Governor  and  the  ' 
President  threatened  a  resort  to  arms.     The  issue  was  finally  set- 
tled by  a  new  agreement  with  the  Indians  in  November,  1827. 

It  is  true  that  Adams  had  v/ished  to  be  fair  to  the  Indi- 
and,  but  he  wasn't  exactly  tactful  in  the  v/ay  he  went  about  it. 
The  Federal  Government  had  been  "held  at  bay"  while  Georgia  was  ; 
establishing  authority  over  all  the  lands  of  the  state.  One 
result  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  confidence'  in  the  Admin- 
istration decreased,  and  another  was  that  the  warring  Troup  and 
Clarke  parties  of  Georgia  v/ere  brought  together  in  support  of 
General  Jackson. 

At  about  this  time,  in  1827,  the  idea  of  a  connected 

i 

system  of  canals  and  roads,  built  and  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government,  was  abandoned;  and  in  its  stead,   there  was  substi- 
tuted the  plan  of  voting  for  isolated  public  improvements  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country. 

Returning  again  to  the  question  of  the  tariff,   those  who  ^ 

had  been  aided  by  protective  duties,  namely,  the  manufacturers  j 

li 

of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron  products,  and  cordage,  now  |^ 

wanted  even  additional  benefits.     In  order  to  insure  prosperity  ^ 

'I 

and  the  economic  growth  of  the  country,  many  in  Congress  reali-  ' 
zed  or  were  converted  to  the  realization,  that  the  protective 
duties  must  be  maintained.     The  friends  of  protection  prepared 
for  aggressive  action  by  holding  a  National  Convention  of  Pro-  j 

tectionlsts  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,   July  30,  1827,     It  was; 

'i 

a  gathering  of  those  who  were  friends  of  the  protective  policy  , 
and  not  a  gathering  of  Adams  men,  nor  of  Jackson  men,  j 

The  First  Session  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  met  December  i 

\i 

3,  1827,  and  adjourned  May  26,  1828.     Andrew  Stevenson  of  Vir- 

ii 

ginia,  one  of  the  Opposition,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  i 
This  meant  that  the  organization  of  the  House  and  the  appoint- 
ment  of  members  of  the  various  committees  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  Adams  and  Clay;  and  in  the  Senate, 
they  were  in  the  majority,  also. 

The  most  important  event  of  this  session  was  the  passing 
of  the  Tariff  of  1828,  after  a  debate  of  six  weeks.  The  tariff  | 
fight  of  1828  was  not  a  struggle  between  the  Administration  par-jj 
ty  and  the  Opposition,  although  politics  did  play  a  part  in  it.  ; 
Adams  was  friendly  to  the  tariff  policy,  but  he  did  not  lead 
the  tariff  forces;  and,  as  for  Jackson,  he  had  voted  for  the  | 
tariff  bill  of  1824,  and  he  was  still  the  friend  of  a  "judi-  ! 
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clous"  tariff.     Many  of  the  opponents  of  Adams  from  the  North 
supported  the  National  Republicans  in  their  demand  for  Protec- 
tion.    The  Strict  Constructionists  of  the  South  wanted  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.     The  division  on  the  tariff  was  becoming  one 
of  sections,  rather  than  of  parties.     In  an  effort  to  defeat 


the  bill,  higher  duties  v/ere  demanded  by  the  wool-growers,   the  i 
hemp-growers,  and  the  producers  of  pig-iron,  and  others,  be- 
cause these  raw  materials  could  not  be  protected  without  les- 
sening the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  duties  on  the  fin-  ij 
Ished  goods,  which  were  made  from.  them..     As  a  result,  amend- 


ments were  added  to  the  bill  which  the  manufacturers  did  not  | 

want.     The  bill  with  its  "abominations"  was  passed  by  both  ! 

Houses  and  Adams  signed  it.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  105  to  j 
94;  the  number  of  Jackson  men  voting  for  the  bill  was  44,  and 

the  number  against  it  was  59;  while  61  Adams  men  voted  for  it  ; 
and  35  against  it.     In  the  Senate,  the  vote  was  26  to  21,  The 
New  England  Senators,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  divided  equally, 

6  to  6.     All  the  Senators  from  the  slaveholding  states  voted  | 

I 

against  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  two  from  Kentucky,  one  |l 


from  Louisiana,  and  one  from  Tennessee,  The  Senators  from  all  'l 
the  remaining  states  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure.     It  will  be 

I 

remembered  that  Daniel  Vi/ebster  spoke  against  the  tariff  bill  of' 
1824;  on  May  7,  1828,  he  told  President  Adams  that  he  had  not 


yet  decided  how  he  would  vote  on  the  new  tariff  measure.  How-  i 
ever,  when  the  time  came,  he  voted  for  the  Tariff  of  1828.  The;, 
question  has  often  been  discussed,  as  to  whether  his  example  ■ 


c 


Influenced  two  other  of  the  New  England  Senators  who  voted  for  | 

the  measure;  if  so,  then  the  fate  of  the  bill  depended  on  him, 

because  a  change  of  three  votes  would  have  meant  that  the  "Tar- 
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iff  of  Abominations"  would  not  have  become  a  law. 

Soon  after  Adams  became  President  he  decided  that  he 
could  not  be  re-elected.     His  only  regret  was  that  the  men  who  , 
were  loyal  to  him  would  go  down  with  his  administration.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was,  of  course,  the  candidate  of  the  National  Re- 

j 

publicans  for  President  and  Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania,  the  |j 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  Vice-President.     A  blunder  was  ^ 
made  by  this  party  when  Rush  was  chosen,  because  both  candida- 
tes were  from  non-slaveholding  states. 

The  opponents  of  the  Administration  nominated  Andrew 
Jackson  for  President  and  John  C.  Calhoun  for  Vice-President. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  that  political  parties  for  the  j 
first  time  asserted  themselves.     The  form  which  they  then  took 
continued  through  several  later  contests.     In  South  Carolina, 
I  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature,  but  in  the  other 
states,  the  candidates  were  chosen  by  common  consent,  after  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  had  indorsed  them  and  expressed  a  i 

■1 

:  choice.     Andrew  Jackson  and  his  followers  had  deposed  "King 

ij 

j|  Caucus"  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  destruction  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  as  a 
factor  in  national  politics  was  accomplished  as  a 
part  of  the  democractic-f rentier  wave  which  brought 
j  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency.     Jackson  believed 

himself  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  politicians  who 
controlled  the  caucus.     He  and  many  of  his  followers  > 
were  enraged  by  the  contested  election  I'or  president 
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in  1824,  as  a  result  of  which  Jackson  believed 
that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  the  presidency. 
He  and  his  supporters  began  a  thoroughgoing  attack 
upon  the  congressional  control  of  the  party  nomina- 
ting system.     By  the  time  of  the  campaign  of  1828 
the  caucus  had  disappeared,  1*52 

Its  fall  was  due  to  the  continued  attacks  upon  it, 
the  rise  to  importance  of  the  West  in  national 
affairs,   the  increased  facilities  for  communica- 
tion, the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people^  and 
most  of  all  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Repub]ican 
party,  which  had  originated  and  fostered  it.  3.33 

The  election  occurred  on  November  4,  1828,  and  24  states 
voted.     In  the  period  from  1800-1828,  the  number  of  states  had 
increased  from  16  to  24,  and  all  of  the  states  which  were  ad- 
mitted, with  the  exception  of  Maine,  were  either  in  the  South- 
west or  the  West, 

The  electorate  had  increased,  not  only  because  of  the  inJ 
crease  in  population,  but  also  because  of  the  lifting  of  the 
suffrage  restrictions.     Of  the  states  which  came  into  the 
Union  after  1817,  not  one  had  tax-paying  or  property  qualifi- 
cations for  voting,  and  there  was  only  one  western  state  which 
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did  not  come  in  with  full  white  manhood  suffrage. 

The  popular  vote,  as  given  by  Thomas  Hudson  McKee,  was 
as  follows : 

Andrew  Jackson,  Democrat  647,231 

John  Q.  Adams,  National  Republican  509,097 

The  l/Vesterners  had  rallied  to  the  support  of  Andrew 
Jackson,   for  he  was  a  man  of  their  own  kind.     His  military  re- 
cord helped  him,  and  his  democratic  ideas  they  understood,  be-' 

I 

I 

cause,  due  to  their  own  frontier  experiences,  they  believed  i 


absolutely  in  economic  and  political  freedom.     During  his  cam- 
paign, Andrew  Jackson  "attacked  the  New  England  aristocracy,  as 
personified  by  Adams;  he  charged  the  ruthless  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  states,  as  evidenced  by  the  /^dams  legislative  pro^ 
gram;  he  denounced  the  manipulation  of  the  party  organization 
by  a  self -constituted  group,  as  shown  by  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  office  by  the  legislative  caucus .  "-^"^'^ 

Andrew  Jackson  had  been  the  choice  of  the  people,  even 
in  1824,  and  there  should  have  been  no  reason  for  surprise  at 
his  election,  because  a  change  in  political  conditions  had  been 
taking  place  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  especially  so, 
after  1310. 

The  electoral  vote  was  counted  on  February  11,  1829. 

President 

Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee--,  178 

John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts   83 

Vice-President 

John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  171 

Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania  33 

William  Smith  of  South  Carolina   7 

T'#ENTY-PIRST  CONGRESS 

Senate  -     38  Democrats,   10  Whigs  Total,  48 

House     -  142  Democrats,  71  migs   "  213 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS 

Senate  -     35  Democrats,   13  ViDilgs  Total,  48 

House     -  130  Democrats,  83  Vfliigs   "  213-*-"^^ 

Considering  again  the  popular  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson, 

it  was  not  very  much  larger  than  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  for 

the  latter  received  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total.     The  figures 
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previously  given  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate.     However,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  total  vote  for  Adams  electors 
was  over  a  half  million;  and  that  for  Jackson,  around  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  more.     Now,  as  for  the  seven  votes  cast 
for  Judge  Viiilliam  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  for  Vice-President; 

they  represented  seven  of  the  nine  votes  cast  by  Georgia,  and 
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were  the  result  of  Crawford's  opposition  to  Calhoun. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  met  Decem- 

ber  1,  1828,  and  adjourned  March  3,  1829.     In  his  message. 

President  Adams  earnestly  advocated  Protection  for  the  first 

time.     This  session  was  uneventful.     Large  appropriations  for 

internal  improvements  were  voted,  after  a  long  debate  upon  their 
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constitutionality. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner  describes,  as  follows,  the  gen- 
eral trend  in  regard  to  internal  improvements,  when  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  President: 

Over  two  and  a  third  million  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  roads  and  harbors  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  against  one 
million  during  the  administrations  of  all  of  his 
predecessors  combined.     Acting  on  the  line  of 
least  constitutional  resistance  opened  by  Monroe, 
when  he  admitted  the  right  of  appropriation  for 
internal  im.provements ,   though  not  the  right  of 
construction  or  jurisdiction,   extensive  appropria- 
tions were    made  for  roads  and  canals  and  for 
harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  Par 
from  accepting  Adams's  ideal  of  a  scientific  gen- 
eral system  irrespective  of  local  or  party  inter- 
ests, districts  combined  with  one  another  for 
local  favors,  corporations  eagerly  sought  subscrip- 
tions for  their  canal  stock,  and  the  rival  political 
parties  bid  against  each  other  for  the  support 
of  states  which  asked  federal  aid  for  their  roads 
and  canals. 159 


President  Adams  performed  his  duties  during  his  last 
days  in  the  White  House  with  suitable  dignity,  and  left  the 
presidency  in  good  health,  and  with  no  complaints  "at  all  of 
the  measure  meted  out  to  him,"^^^  He  was  not  present  at  Jackscnb 
inaguration  on  March  4,  1829.     It  seems  that  Jackson  arrived  in 
Washington  on  February  11,  but  failed  to  call  on  Adams,  which 
he  should  have  done;  and,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  better 
if  Adams  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremonies,  but  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  do  so,  is  not  positive  proof  that  Adams  was  embittered 
by  defeat."^^"^ 

Since  we  have  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  two  of  the 
four  major  parties  of  the  United  States,  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  by  which  the  approaching  end 
of  both  parties  might  have  been  foreseen.     Anson  D.  Morse  writes 
on  this  subject  as  follows: 

Perhaps  the  surest  one  of  them  all  is  inability  to 
provide  for  a  new  and  dominant  want  of  the  state. 
In  1800  the  time  had  com.e  for  the  people  to  take 
a  large  part  in  the  control  of  goVernment;  the 
good  of  the  masses  as  v/ell  as  the  good  of  the 
Union  as  a  whole  demanded  this;  but  the  Federalists, 
who  believed  in  confining  the  management  of  public 
affairs  to  the  wealthier  and  better  educated 
classes,   could  not  provide  for  this  want. 

Another  sign  is  the  appearance  of  faction.   .   .  . 
This  happened  to  the  Democratic-Republican  party 
between  1815  and  1829.     During  the  preceding 
fifteen  years,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  danger 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  in  some  measure  also  to 
the  unwise  course  of  the  Federalists,  the  party 
received  into  its  membership  many  who  were  not  in 
principle  Democratic.     With  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  pressure  which  had  shaped  public 
policy  v/ith  little  or  no  reference  to  party  prin- 
ciples ceased.     These  principles  then  came  again 
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to  the  front  as  guiding  and  indeed  controlling 
factors  in  the  determination  of  public  policy. 
So  long  as  a  protective  tariff  was  a  war  measure, 
all  good  citizens  could  give  it  their  support; 
as  soon,  however,  as  it  became  a  measure  whose 
wisdom  must  be  decided  mainly  on  economic  grounds, 
difference  of  party  principles,  as  well  as  the 
clashing  of  interests  between  class  and  class, 
and  section  and  section,  had  to  be  reckoned  with, 
I  As  these  differences  develop,  it  would  become 

impossible  for  Clay  and  Calhoun  to  work  together 
as  members  of  the  same  party. 142 

It  was  well  that  Jefferson  died  when  he  did,  on  that 
memorable  day,   the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  J   it  would  have  made  him  unhappy  in  his  old  age,  to 
have  known  of  the  defeat  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  he  much 
preferred  to  Andrew  Jackson,     Then,  there  was  John  Adams  who 
died  within  an  hour  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson;  he,  also, 
never  knew  that  his  son  had  failed,  as  he  had  in  his  own  time, 
of  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps, 
though,   each  of  these  great  men  had  known  for  a  long  time  that, 
"if  his  party  like  himself  is  mortal,   its  good  work,  as  truly 
as  his  own,  will  endure  as  a  part  of  the  moral  treasure  of  his 

,   people  and  of  mankind. "143 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 


Vi/hen  Andrew  Jackson  became  president  of  tne  United 
States,   "the  people"  "became  an  important  factor  in  American 

A  politics,  for  he  had  been  chosen  and  elected  by  this  great 

i' 

I  mass  of  "plain  people"  who  had  only  recently  become  enfran- 
chised.    "His  defeat  of  Jolin  Quincy  Adams,   the  skilled  and 
accomplished  statesman,  marked  the  advent  of  another  type  of 
chief  executive  and  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  the  oil  school 
Presidents. "1     It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  campaign  there  had  been  opposed  to  him  "two 
thirds  of  the  newspapers,  four  fifths  of  the  preachers,  prac- 
tically all  the  manufacturers,  and  seven  eighths  of  the  bank- 
ing capital. "2 

Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee,   the  embodiment  of  the  new 
democracy,  belonged  to  the  newly  enfranchised  masses;  there- 
fore, it  might  be  well  to  consider  vmat  had  taken  place,  over 
the  years,   in  connection  with  white  manhood  suffrage.  V/e 
find  that: 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  Vtfar  the  right 
to  vote  depended  upon  the  possession  of  property 
in  every  state  but  Pennsylvania,  where  the  pay- 
ment of  public  taxes  v/as  required,   and  South 
Carolina,  where  the  payment  of  a  tax  equal  to  the 
tax  on  fifty  acres  of  land  was  an  alternative  to 
the  propert"  qualification. 3 


Most  of  the  new  Vve stern  states  admitted  to  the 
Union  prior  to  182B  had  established  what  amounted 
to  manhood  suffrage.     A  frontier  population,  poor 
and  struggling,  but  independent  and  virile  through- 
out,  cannot  be  expected  to  look  with  favor  on 
property  qualifications.     By  emigrating  from  the 
more  aristocratic  seaboard  states  to  the  West  dis- 
franchised mechanics  and  laborers  not  only  im- 
proved tx^^eir  economic  condition  but  also  acquired 
full  rights  of  citizensliip  including  suffrage. 
In  the  end  the  example  set  by  the  frontier  common- 
wealths led  to  the  abandonment  or  reduction  to  a 
nominal  basis  of  the  propert^r  qualifications  in 
most  of  the  older  states. 4 

Conditions  on  the  frontier  resulting  in  nev;  idea:?  in  th 
West  and  South  and  the  rise  of  an  industrial   class  in  the 
rapidly  groviring  cities  were  the  two  great  forces  behind 
Jacksonian  democracy,   "the  radical  movement  which  was  des- 
tined  to  break  dov.Ti  tne  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
level  the  old  barriers  of  exclusivenes s ,  and  open  the  way  for 
government  of  a  more  popular  character."^     In  passing,   it  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  along  tne  Atlantic  seaboard,  with 
the  growth  of  manufacture,   there  v;a.^:  an  increase  in  the  wage- 
earning  class,  because  industry  v/as  being  transformed  by  the 
;  new  machines,  driven  by  either  water  or  steam.     Take  for  in- 
1  stance  the  cotton  mills;  by  1315,   they  employed  some  76,000 
people  and  of  these,   a  third  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Prov- 
idence.    In  twenty  years  the  population  of  Boston  doubled 
itself  and  in  i^'ew  York  it  was  quadrupled,  mostly  in  the 
"mechanic  wards. 

It  will  prove  Interesting  to  follow  the  results  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  so  many,  for: 
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The  broadening  of  the  suffrage  throughout  the 
Union  enfranchised  thousands  of  men  who  had  pre- 
viously "been  sheer  outsiders  in  the  management 
of  the  government.     Many  of  them  were  uneducated, 
untrained  in  political  thinking,   and  apt  to  fol- 
low a  magnetic  leader  irrespective  of  the  pol- 
icies he  advocated.     White  manhood  suffrage  intro- 
duced a  new  and  incalculable  factor  into  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. "7 

The  tremendous  changes  in  party  and  governmental  meth- 
ods, which  were  caused  by  the  popular  upheaval  which  made 
Andrew  Jackson  President  of  the  United  States,  will  be  gone 
into  later.     For  the  moment,   let  us  look  at  -^^ndrew  Jackson 
himself.     In  comparing  him  with  preceding  presidents  and  more 
especially  with  Thomas  Jefferson  we  find  that : 

All  his  six  predecessors  in  the  Presidency  had' 
been  aristocrats  by  birth  and  position,   if  not 
by  conviction.     Even  Jefferson,  democratic  as 
were  his  beliefs,   lived  amid  the  surroundings  of 
a  Virginia  country  gentleman.     Jackson,   on  the 
other  hand,  was  born  in  pov^_rty;  he  shared  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  struggles  of  frontier  ex- 
perience and  he  possessed  both  the  qualities  and 
the  defects  bred  by  such  an  experience.  Like 
Jefferson  he  v/ss  a  democrat  by  conviction  but  he 
was  a  democrat  in  practice  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  his  illustrious  predecessor 

In  most  v/ays  no  two  men  could  have  been  more  un- 
like than  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  yet  they  had 
certain  underlying  concepts  in  common.     Both  be- 
lieved in  the  people  as  the  fount  of  power;  both 
mistrusted  banks  and  the  moneyed  class;  both  be- 
lieved that  government  should  be  kept  simple  and 
at  a  minimum;  both  were  States'  Eights  men  yet 
each  placed  Union  higher;  both  believed  in  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution;  both  dvjelt  far 
from  cities  and  were  essentially  agrarian  in  out- 
look.9 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  inauguration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  ranks  second  only  to  Jefferson,   as  the  "great 


outstanding  personality  of  the  Dem.ocratic  party."     He  had 
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his  faults,   of  course,  by  many  he  was  considered  "hitter,  un- 
forgiving, even  vindictive,"  hat  he  wa.?  "a  man  of  rugged 
character,   tremendous  courage,   force,   and  via;or,  with  an  iron 


took  place  on  March  4,   1829,  and  he  wa?  the  first  President 
to  be  sworn  into  office  cut  of  doors.     It  v.as  on  the  east 
portico  of  the  Capitol  that  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  thus 
establishing  a  precedent  which  has  ever  since  been  followed, 
except  in  the  fev/  cases  where  the  Vice-President  became  Pres- 
ident unaer  tragic  circumstances. 


There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  Jackson's  de- 


votion to  the  masses  who  had  chosen  and  elected  him.  He  be- 
lieved in  them  and  was  faithful  to  them. 


His  first  inaugural  address  began  as  follows: 

Pellovz-Citizens :     About  to  undertake  the  arduous 
duties  that  I  have  been  appointed  to  perform  by 
the  choice  of  a  free  people,  I  avail  myself  of 
this  customary  and  solemn  occasion  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  their  confidence  inspires  and  to 
acl-niOYi'ledge  the  accountability  which  my  situation 
enjoins.     While  the  magnitude  of  their  interests 
convinces  me  that  no  thanks  can  be  adequate  to 
the  honor  they  have  conferred,   it  admonishes  rne 
that  the  best  return  I  can  make  is  the  zealous 
dedication  of  my  humble  abilities  to  their  service 


President  Jackson  selected  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 


from  the  principal  factions  which  had  supported  hiiii  and 
brought  him  to  power.     For  instance,   the  Crav.-ford  element  re- 


ceived recognition  by  the  appointment  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 
This  skillful  political  leader  of  the  rapidly  groY/ing  and  im^ 
portant  state  of  New  York,  became  Secretary  of  State  on 


will,  rigid  honesty,   complete  sincerity 


jilO    The  inauguration 
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March  6,   1S29,   and  on  the  same  date,   Samuel  D.   Ingham  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  personal  friend  of  Calhoun,  became  Secretary  of 

i  the  Treasure.     Three  davs  later,   there  were  two  more  friends  ! 

I  of  Calhoun  in  the  Cabinet:     John  Branch  of  North  Carolina,  the 

I  Secretary  of  the  Navy,   and  Jox-li  u.   ^errlen  of  Georgia,  the 
Attorney-General.     The  tv/o  other  men  v/ho  were  appointed  on 
this  same  date  v/ere  personal  friends  of  Jackson.     They  were 
John  H.  Eaton  of  Tennessee,   the  Secretary  of  'iivar,   and  William 

•  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,   the  Postmaster-General.     It  will  be 
noticed  that  New  England  and  Virginia  were  not  represented  in 
this  group  of  prominent  men.     Martin  Van  Buren,   the  Governor 
of  New  York,  was  the  only  strong  man  in  the  Cabinet.  Jackson 
did  not  at  this  tijiie  knov/  him  intimately'-,   although  they  had 
been  in  the  Senate  together  from  1823  to  1825. 

Unlike  other  Presidents,  Jackson  did  not  consult  his 

!  Cabinet,   but  instead,  followed  the  advice  of  a  group  of  real 

politicians.     By  one  vi/riting  in  1940,   it  has  been  said  that: 

He  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  intimates  who 
enjoyed  his  complete  confidence  and  who  v/ere  de- 
risively dubbed  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  by  the 
National  Republicans.     The  dominant  personality 
in  this  group  was  ikmos  Kendall,   an  astute  poli- 
tician and  former  editor  of  Kentucky,  and  with 
him  vi^ere  associated  Isaac  Kill,   editor  of  the 
Ne¥/  Hairip shire  Patriot,  Wllliazn  B.  Lewis  of  Ten- 
nessee,  v/ho  for  many  years  had  been  Jackson's 
political  mentor,  and  Duff  Green,  editor  of  the 
United  States  Telep:raph«     All  these  men  had  been 
^  active  in  state  politics,  and  nearly  all  belonged 

W  to  what  Webster  called  "the  typographical  crowd." 

Indeed,  Jackson  was  the  first  President  to  re- 
alize the  importance  of  being  on  cordial  terms 
with  the  newspaper  men  of  the  country.     The  fact 
that  he  bestowed  many  offices  upon  nev/spaper 


r, 


editors  throu,f7hout  the  land  was  no  doubt  a  power- 
ful assistance  to  him  In  interpreting  public  opin- 
ion and  in  securing  wide  publicity  and  popular 
support  for  his  policies.     With  the  exception  of 
Duff  Green,   the  r.ien  named  were  favorable  to  Van 
Eairen's  political  aspirations.     Van  Biiren  and 
Eaton  of  the  official  circle  may  be  re^-arded  also 
as  members  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet . -'-'^ 

It  was  in  the  period  of  Jacksonian  democracy  that  the 
principle  of  rotation  in  office  and  the  "spoils  system"  def- 
initely obtained  recognition  on  a  national  scale.     The  idea 
of  rotation  in  office  v;as  a  democratic  one.     In  some  of  the 
state  constitutions,  provisions  had  been  maae  for  short  terms 
of  office  and  in  many  there  v;ere  limitations  upon  reeliglbil- 
ity  for  office.     Also,   there  was  evidence,   in  most  of  the 
northern  and  western  states,  of  the  practice  of  rewarding 
partj''  service  with  appointments,  which,  necessarily,  meant  re- 
movals for  those  who  belonged  to  the  party  out  of  power.  Nota- 
bly prominent  already  in  this  connection  were  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.     Party  organization  was  already  functioning  in 
those  states.     Now,  however,  under  Jackson,   the  policy''  of  ro- 
tation In  office  was  to  be  tried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  all 
positions,   adrr.inistrative ,  as  v/ell  as  legislative,  were  to  be 
included,  for  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."     Due  credit 
will  be  given  later  on,   to  the  author  of  this  brilliant  idea. 
.-X   -ood  Jacksonian  Democrat  argued  that  if  he  wanted  to  serve  in 
a  public  office,  hov/  was  he  going  to  be  able  to  do  so,  if  some- 
one else  of  a  different  party  had  practically  a  life  tenure  of 
the  office  to  which  he  aspired.     The  answer  was,   "rotation  in 
office."     At  least,  many  thought  that  this  was  the  only 
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solution.     It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  political  leaders  of 

the  older  ana  more  aristocratic  type  believed  in  the  perman- 
ency of  office  holding  by  those  best  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tions. 

Jackson  himself  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  new  sys-  ;: 
tei.i.     In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  8,  1829j 
can  be  found  "the  two  ideas  on  which  the  new  system  rested; 
namely,   that  experience  is  not  very  important  for  a  public  ser- 
vant, and  secondly,   that  a  long  tenure  of  office  is  actuall;/ 
detrimental  to  good  oubllc  service.  "■'•^ 

In  this  message  Jackson  said  on  the  subject: 

There  are,  perhaps,  fev;  men  who  can  for  any  great 
length  of  tim^e  enjoy  office  and  power  without 
being  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  feel- 
ings unfavorable  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  public  duties.  I'* 

The  duties  of  all  public  officers  are,  or  at 
least  admit  of  being  made,   so  plain  and  simple 
that  men  of  intelligence  may  readily  qualify 
themselves  for  their  performance;   and  I  can 
not  but  believe  that  more  is  lost  by  the  long 
continuance  of  men  in  office  than  is  generally 
gained  by  their  experience . 

The  proposed  limitation  would  destroy  the  idea 
of  property  now  so  generally  connected  with 
official  station,  and  although  individual  dis- 
tress may  be  someti::;es  produced,   it  v/ould,  by 
promotinp:  that  rotation  vyrhich  constitutes  a 
leading  principle  in  the  republican  creed,  give 
healthful  action  to  the  system. -^^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Jackson  removed  from  of- 
fice, during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  his  administration, 
only  about  one  eleventh  of  the  federal  civil  list;   and  in  this 


list  were  included  those  who  had  resigned,  died,  or  been 
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guilty  of  misconduct  in  office.     It  is  true,  however,  that 
all  the  vacancies  v/ere  filled  by  Democrats;  and  among  these, 
fifty-six  editors  of  influential  papers  were  given  positions. 
At  the  end  of  his  two  terms  as  President,  there  had  been  a 
replacement  of  about  one-fifth  of  all  federal  officeholders. 
Nor  must  one  forget  in  this  connection,  the  degrading  prac- 
tice,  ostensibly  for  party  purposes,  of  levying  assessments 
on  the  salaries  of  the  nev/  officeholders.     When  an  election 
was  about  to  take  place,  they  v/ere  asked  to  contribute  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  salaries;   the  money  so  collected  was, 
they  were  told,  for  campaign  expenses.     Is  there  not  here  in- 
volved extortion,   intimidation,  and,   in  all  probability,  bri- 
bery, also?-'-'^     Considering  the  "spoils  system"  further,  we 
find  the  following: 

That  this  idea  should  have  been  adopted  Just  be- 
fore the  enorm.ous  expansion  of  the  duties  of 
government  began  was  extremely  unfortunate,  for 
it  placed  the  whole  growth  of  cities  particularly 
and  of  all  branches  of'  government  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spoils  philosophy.     Vi/hile  this 
idea  of  rotation  in  office  doubtless  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  its  day  by  preventing  the  es- 
tablishment of  bureaucratic  government,  its 
effect  upon  the  later  growth  and  development  of 
governmental  service  was  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme.    At  the  very  mom.ent  when  expert  servants 
appointed  on  a  permanent  basis  were  most  neces- 
sary, the  policy  of  rejecting  the  expert  and 
permanent  servant  of  the  public  v/as  definitely 
fixed. 

On  the  other  hand,   som.e  things  can  be  said  in  favor  of 

the  "spoils  system,"  as  witness: 

The  use  of  patronage  greatly  aided  the  Presidency 
in  its  conflict  with  tl^e  legislative  branch. 
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Moreover,   it  strengthened  party  control  and  built 
up  party  organization  upon  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
precedented, but  now  made  inevitable  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  electorate.     Finally,  patrona£;e 
aided  in  the  suppression  of  faction  within  the  ad- 
ministration party  and  forced  the  opoosition  to 
combine  in  self-defense,   thus  powerfully  stimu- 
lating the  tendency  toward  a  two-party  system. 
V/ith  executive  power  and  the  number  of  jobs  with- 
in the  gift  of  the  White  House  thus  increased  it 
is  not  surprising  that,  from  the  time  of  Jackson 
onward,  the  Presidency  has  remained  the  greatest 
prize  of  Dolitical  striving  in  American  Dublic 
life. 19  ' 

It  v/ill  be  remembered  that  the  tariff  m.easure  of  1828, 

had  been  opposed  by  South  Carolina  and  other  southern  states. 

• 

After  Congress  adjourned  in  May,   Calhoun  returned  to  his  plan- 
tation and  from  that  vantage  point  saw  very  clearly  that  his 
state  was  exceedingly'-  discontented  with  "the  tariff  of  abomi- 
nations" of  May  20,  1828.     Resentment  was  audible  in  the  de- 
bates and  public  speeches,  and  there  were  many  fiery  articles 
in  the  press. 

Sometim.e  during  that  sujnmer  or  it  may  have  been  in  the 
fall,   Calhoun  wrote  the  South  Carolina  Exposition  of  1828;  in 
it,  he  made  a  strong  attack  upon  the  injustice  of  the  tariff 
and  indicated  that  a  state  had  the  right  to  protect  her  inter- 
ests against  an  abuse  of  pov/er  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
authorship  was  kept  a  secret  and,  late  in  the  year,   it  was 
presented  to  the  state  legislature  In  the  form  of  a  comjulttee 
report,-    When  the  "Exposition"  cam.e  before  the  legislature,  it 
was  not  adopted  hj  it,  but  copies  of  it  v/ere  printed. 20 
Dec.  19,  1828,  South  Carolina  made  a  formal  protest  "against 

the  system  of  protecting  duties,  lately  adopted  by  the  federal 

fovermnent.    .    .as  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  unjust. "^^ 

This  protest  was  the  concluding  part  of  the  South  Carolina 

E:>:r)Osition.     It  is  of  inioortance  to  notice  that,  in  Calhoun, 

the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  had  found  an  exceedingly  able 

and  shrewd  advocate. 

Examining  this  sornev/hat,  we  find  that: 

Like  Jefferson,  Calhoun  built  the  doctrine  which 
the  Exposition  advanced  upon  the  compact  theory 
of  the  Constitution.   .    .   .     Rejecting  completely 
the  generally-held  theory  of  divided  sovereignty, 
he  maintained  that  sovereignty  rests  solely  in 
the  state  as  a  political  community.     The  several 
sovereignties  had  united  for  certain  purposes  by 
entering  into  the  constitutional  compact,  but  the 
government  set  up  under  the  Constitution  was 
merely  the  agent  of  the  states,   in  executing  the 
powers  intrusted  to  it  for  the  common  welfare. 
It  was  the  right  of  each  state  to  judge  whether 
acts  of  the  agent  encroached  upon  its  reserved 
powers.     This  right,  Calhoun  held,  appertained 
not  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  but  to  a 
delegate  convention,  especially  chosen  for  the 
purpose.     Such  conventions  had  been  the  organs 
employed  by  the  states  in  ratifying  the  Consti- 
tution, and  v^rere  the  most  proper  channels  through 
which  the  sovereign  might  express  its  v/ill. 

If  such  a  convention  adjudged  an  act  of  Congress 
to  be  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,   that  act 
became  null  and  void  within  the  nullifying  state. 
Such  nullification,  however,  was  not  the  final 
determinant  of  the  validity  of  the  act,  for  under 
the  constitutional  comcact  there  existed  a  higher 
po^ver,  namely,   the  judgment  of  three  fourths  of 
the  sovereignties.     Nullification  by  a  single 
state,   in  short,  merely  suspended  the  congres- 
sional act  until  the  power  v/hich  could  amend  the 
Constitution  passed  upon  the  particular  issue. 
If  the  judgment  of  the  state  convention  v;ere  up- 
held by  this  final  authority.  Congress  was  thence- 
forth inhibited  from  employing  the  power  in  ques- 
tion.    If,  on  the  contrary,   the  amending  pov/er 
upheld  the  act  of  Congress,  the  nullifying  state 
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was  bound  to  acquiesce  -  unless,  indeed,  it  pre- 
ferred to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  a  right  which 
Calhoun  believed  to  be  inherent  in  sovereignty. 22 

The  First  Session  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress  met  on 
December  7,  1S29,  and  adjourned  Llay  31,   1830.     There  was  a 
Democratic  majority  in  each  House  and  Andrew  Stevenson  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  again  chosen  Speaker. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  President 

Jackson,  on  December  S,  1829,  advised  the  election  of  the 

President  and  the  Vice-President  directly  by  the  people.  His 

words  were  as  follows: 

To  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  electing  their 
Chief  Magistrate;  it  v/as  never  designed  that 
their  choice  should  in  any  case  be  defeated, 
either  by  the  intervention  of  electoral  colleges 
or  by  the  agency  confided,  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  in  proportion  as  agents  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  people  are  multiplied 
there  is  danger  of  their  wishes  being  frustrated. 
Some  may  be  unfaithful;  all  are  liable  to  err. 
So  far,  therefore,   as  the  people  can  with  con- 
venience speak,  it  is  safer  for  them  to  express 
their  own  will.   ...     I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as 
may  remove  all  intermediate  agency  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice-President.   .    .  • 
In  connection  v/ith  such  an  amendment  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  limit  the  service  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  to  a  single  term  of  either  four  or 
six  years.   .   .   .     The  mode  may  be  so  regulated 
as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its  present  relative 
weight  in  the  election. '^'^ 

In  each  of  his  seven  subsequent  annual  messa'"'-es  he  re- 
peated this  recommendation.     As  early  as  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Electoral  College.     In  a 


letter  which  he  wrote  to  Albert  Gallatin,  he  advocated  a 


constitutional  amendment  "to  have  no  electors  but  let  the 


I,  people  vote  directly."'^'* 

I 

Jackson  also  advised,   in  this  same  messa^^e,   an  inquiry 

into  the  constitutionality  and  advisability  of  renewing  the 

'  Bank's  charter  in  1836.     By  so  doing,  he  at  once  aroused  op- 

I  position  and  lost  some  of  his  supporters.     As  early  as  1S29, 

President  Jackson  said: 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pires in  1836,  and  its  stockholders  will  most 
probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from,  pre- 
cipitancy in  a  measure  involving  such  important 
principles  and  such  deep  pecuniary  interests,  I 
feel  that  I  can  not,  in  justice  to  the  parties 
interested,  too  soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 
Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of 
the  lav/  creating  this  bank  are  well  questioned 
by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
it  miUst  be  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed  in 
the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound 
currency. 2^ 


He  also  recommended  the  distribution  of  any  surplus 

revenue  among  the  states,  for  he  was  no  longer  in  favor  of 

Internal  Improvements.     In  his  own  words,  we  have  the  following 

To  avoid  these  evils  it  appears  to  m.e  that  the 
most  safe,   just,  and  federal  disposition  which 
could  be  m.ade  of  the  surplus  revenue  would  be 
its  apportionment  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  ratio  of  representation,  and 
should  this  measure  not  be  found  warranted  by 
the  Constitution  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
propose  to  the  States  an  amendment  authorizing 


Needless  to  say,   this  recommendation  alienated  others 
of  his  former  supporters.     The  committees  to  whom  the  recom- 


mendations were  referred  reported  unfavorably  upon  these 


fr 
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matters,  for  the  raemters  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  President 
Jackson. - ' 

Before  considering  the  matter  of  the  "Great  Debate  in 
the  Senate,"  in  this  most  interesting  and  exciting  session  of 
Congress,  it  might  be  well  to  review  the  Georgia-Indian  con- 
troversy.    In  1525,  nearly  ten  million  acres  v/ere  still  held 
in  Georgia  by  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks;  with  the  Chickasaws 
and  the  Choctaws,  they  together  ovmed  more  than  nine  million 
acres  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.     These  Indians 
vifere  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  owned 
ii  their  lands.     It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  white  plant- 
I    ers  looked  with  covetous  eyes  on  the  Indian  lands.     Now  in 

1525,   the  Creeks,  by  treaty,  surrendered  to  the  United  States, 
;  the  lands  which  they  held  in  Georgia.     In  1527,   the  Cherokees 
'   adopted  a  constitution  in  which  they  claimed  to  be  a  sovereign 
j   and  independent  nation;   then,   in  December,  1528,  a  law  ?/as 
|i  passed  by  the  Georgia  legislature  which  provided  that  after 
I,  June  1,  1850,  all  Indians  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state. 

Similar  legislation  v/as  passed  later  by  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.     In  his  handling  of  the  controversy.  President  Jack- 

'1  son  showed  that  he  was  a  strict  constructionist,  for  the  Con- 
stitution (Art.  IV,  Sec.  3)   says  thit  "no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State.  . 

|i  without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cerned as  well  as  of  the  Con^^rress." 


•  I 


In  his  first  annual  message,  before  referred  to,  Jack- 
son went  into  this  matter  and  the  substance  of  his  views 
follows : 

He  denied  that  the  Indians  had  any  constitutional 
right  to  an  independent  go^/ernment  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  state,  and  asserted  that  they  must  either 
agree  to  migrate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  or  submit  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  give  up  all  their  lands  not  un- 
der cultivation. 28 

In  accordance  with  his  views,  thereupon  Congress  on 
Ma^ch  10,  1830,  passed  an  act  which  authorized  the  President 
to  remove  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  all  Indians  who 
surrendered  their  lands,   and  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  was 
made  for  this  purpose.     This  act  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
National  Republicans.     However,  the  Indians  refused  to  sell 
their  lands.     The  matter  was  even  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  were  in  all  three  cases,  and  in  vVorcester  v.  Georgia, 
1   6  Peters  515  (1832),  Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared  that  the 
status  of  the  Cherokees  was  that  of  "a  nation"  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Government  and  that  the  act  under  which 
Georgia  had  prosecuted  i/v'orcester  was  null  and  void.     "The  Acts 
of  Georgia  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,   laws,  and 
I    treaties  of  the  United  States.     They  interfere  forcibly  with 
the  relations  established  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  Nation. "     Jackson  is  reported  to  have  remarked  of 
this  opinion,   "John  Marshall  has  made  his  opinion,  now  let  him 
enforce  it."29 
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In  lb34,  Congress  created  a  special  Indian  Territory. 
In  1855,  the  Cherokees  finally,   of  necessity,  made  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  by  which  they  surrendered  their  lands 
for  five  million  dollars,  receiving  also  a  tract  of  land  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  and  the  costs  of  transportation  there. 
The  Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws  in  1830  and  1832,  also  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  United  States  and  v/ent  to  other  lands  in  the 
West. SO 

It  was  in  this  session  that  the  great  debate  on  the 
nature  of  the  Union  took  place  in  the  Senate.     It  began  harm- 
lessly enough  when  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foot  of  Connecticut, 
offered  a  resolution  in  Congress  in  which  he  suggested  the  de- 
sirability of  putting  an  end  to  the  survey  of  the  public  domain 
and  of  restricting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sale  of  public 
lands  to  those  already  on  the  market.     At  once  Senator  Thomas 
H.  Benton  of  Missouri,   attacked  the  proposal,  declaring  that 
for  the  West  it  was  essential  that  the  country  should  be  set- 
tled rapidly.     He  claimed  that  the  resolution  vms  instigated 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Northeast  and  that  it  was  simply  a 
scheme  of  the  seaboard  industrial  North  to  prevent  migration 
from  that  area  to  the  frontier.     The  South  had  disliked  the 
protective-tariff  policy  of  the  North  and  it  now  hoped  to  be 
able  to  break  off  the  alliance  be tween the  eastern  manufacturers 
and  the  western  farmers;  an  alliance  which  had  supported  the 
National  Republican  party  of  Clay  and  Adams.     The  South  had  not 
forgotten  that  the  West  had  joined  with  it  to  support  Andrew 
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Jackson,  when  the  issue  had  been  government  by  the  people.  And 
so,  from  then  on,   the  needs  ana  interests  of  the  various  sec- 
tions became  the  subject  of  debate.     Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne 
of  South  Carolina,  was  the  spokesman  for  the  South  Atlantic 
region;   and  when  Wew  England  was  indicted.  Senator  Daniel  Web- 
ster of  Massachusetts,  gladly  and  willingly  took  the  field. 
lit  that  time,  Webster  was  not  only  an  authority  on  constitu- 
tional law,  but  v\^as  also  considered  the  greatest  public  speaker 
of  the  day."^^ 

Here  is  the  situation  as  it  was  in  1828: 

The  Northwest--lovif-priced  public  lands,  internal 
improvements,  a  high  tariff;   the  Southwest — low- 
priced  public  lands,  a  low  tariff,   internal  im- 
provements; the  seaboard  South--a  low  tariff,  no 
internal  improvements  at  federal  expense,  high- 
priced  public  lands;  the  North  Atlantic  States — 
a  high  tariff;  high-priced  public  lands,  internal 
improvements . 

The  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster,  which  lasted  from 
January  19  -  27,  1830,  aroused  tremendous  popular  interest  and 
the  galleries  of  the  Senate  were  crov/ded  at  all  times.  This 
great  oratorical  controversy  concerned  the  nature  of  the  Union 
and  the  validity  of  the  theories  of  South  Carolina,  as  found 
in  the  Exposition  of  1828.     One  may  consider  it  the  formal 
opening  of  the  controversy  which  was  to  end  in  civil  war.  It 
has  been  said  that  Calhouji,  from  the  rostrum  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident, wrote  suggestions,  which  he  forwarded  to  Eajne  by  means 
of  a  page,  and  th-it  this  took  place  during  the  course  of  Hayne '  s 
speech. 


i 
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Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  has  this  to  say  on  the  theories  of 


Hayne  and  Calhoun: 

Hayne's  theories  were  in  the  main  those  of  Calhoun; 
and  of  state  sovereignty  he  spoke  with  a  certain 
degree  of  clarity:     "The  whole  form  and  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  opinions  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  and  the  organization 
of  the  State  Governments,   demonstrate  that,  though 
the  states  have  surrendered  certain  specific  pow- 
ers, they  have  not  surrendered  their  sovereignty." 
He  repudiated  the  old  theory  of  divided  sover- 
eignty.    Madison,   it  will  be  remembered,  about 
this  time  announced- -and  he  continued  to  annoimce-- 
that  the  original  and  commonly-held  belief  was 
that  the  states  had  given  up  a  portion  of  their 
sovereignty. 

Vi^ebster's  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
union  were  essenticilly  those  of  Marshall.  In 
his  second  reply  to  Hayne,  he  briefly  discussed 
the  origin  of  the  government:     "I  hold  it  to  be 
a  popular  Government,  erected  by  the  people.   .  . 
and  Itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified, 
just  as  the  people  may  choose  it  should  be.  It 
is  as  popular,   just  as  truly  emanating  from  the 
people,   as  the  State  Governments.   ...     It  is 
not  the  creature  of  the  State  Governments."  Such 
a  statement,  hov/ever,  could  make  no  impression  on 
the  advocates  of  state  sovereignty,  for  the 
people  of  the  state  were  the  state,  and  conse- 
quently an  adoptior.  by  the  state--that  was  the 
main  pillar  of  the  vast  metaphysical  structure 
of  state  sovereignty.     In  the  final  "Remarks" 
(January  27,  1330)  Webster  took  a  definite  step 
forward,  declaring  the  Constitution  to  have  been 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  aggregate.     Thus,  it  appears, 
Calhoun's  theories  could  be  met  either  by  de- 
claring the  result  of  compact  between  sovereign- 
ties to  be  the  establishment  of  a  legal  and  vital 
union,   or  by  declaring  that  the  Constitution 
emanated  from  a  single  will,  the  people  as  a 
whole . 34 

Before  considering  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party 
between  the  Jackson-Van  Buren  following,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Calhoun  faction,  on  the  other,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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look  into  Jackson's  record,  as  President,   on  the  question  of 
|i  Internal  improvements.     rie  lost  some  of  his  original  supporters 


of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Governiiient  towards  roads,  canals, 
!!  and  other  public  works.     Van  Buren  did  not  approve  of  the 
I  construction  of  public  works  at  federal  expense;  however, 
!  Calhoun  was  still  In  favor  of  internal  improvements.  President 
I  Jackson  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  show  where  he  stood  on  this 
question,  for  on  May  20,  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  gave  the 
government  authority  to  buy  stock  in  the  "Maysville ,  Washing- 
ji  ton,  Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Comoany,"  which  was 
|i  planning  to  build  a  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  both 

I  towns  being  in  Kentucky.     The  general  opinion  was  that  Jackson 

i 

1  would  not  dare  to  veto  it,   in  fact,  his  friends  advised  him 

i 

not  to  do  so.  However,  with  the  assistance  of  Van  Buren,  he 
j   composed  an  excellent  and  strong  veto  message.     In  this  veto 

message  of  May  27,  1830,  he  stated  that  the  Maysville  Road  was 
,  not  entitled  to  federal  aid  under  any  reasonable  construction 

:  of  the  Constitution,  for  he  viev^ed  the  measure  as  one  of 

!i 

"purely  local  character"  and  he  said  further: 


by  his  firm  stand  on  this  question. 


It  was  the  old  question 


It  has  no  connection  with  any  established  system 
of  improvements;  is  exclusively  within  the  limits 
of  a  State,  starting  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River 
and  running  out  60  miles  to  an  interior  town,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  State  is  interested  conferring 
partial  instead  of  general  advantages . 


And  in  conclusion,  he  stated  his  opinion  as  follows: 


If  it  be  the  wish  of  the  people  that  the  construction 


0 
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of  roads  and  canals  shoild  be  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government,   it  is  not  only  highly  ex- 
pedient, but  indispensably  necessary,   that  a 
previous  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  dele- 
gating tlie  necessary  power  and  defining  and 
restricting  its  'exercise  v;ith  reference  to  the 
soverei£;nty  of  the  States,   should  be  made. 
Without  it  nothing  extensively  useful  can  be 
effected.     The  right  to  exercise  as  much  jur- 
isdiction as  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  works 
and  to  raise  funds  by  the  collection  of  tolls 
to  keep  them  in  repair  can  not  be  dispensed 
with.   .   .  .^^ 

Then  on  May  29,   two  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress,  two  bills  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  of  the  Maysville 
Turnpike  Road  bill,  were  passed  by  Cono-ress.     Legally  the 
President  had  the  right  to  retain  the  bills  for  ten  days  with- 
out signing  them.     Csriie  the  day,  previously  chosen  for  ad- 
journment, and  the  bills  had  not  been  signed.     They  remained, 
as  it  were,   in  the  President's  pocket.     The  opponents  of  the 
President  angrily  denounced  this  new  method  of  veto,  calling 
it  a  Pocket  Veto. 37 

It  might  be  Vi^ell  at  this  point  to  consider  Jackson's 
use  of  the  veto.     It  v/as  not  used  at  all  by  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  John  ^^ulncy  Adams.     Jefferson  felt  that  unless 
a  bill  were  clearly  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  the 
President  ought  not  to  veto  it.     Before  1829,   only  nine  bills 
had  been  vetoed,   compare  this  with  Jackson's  twelve  vetoes. 
Looking  ahead  somewhat,  we  find  that  he  even  vetoed  the  bill 
to  re charter  tte  national  bank  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitu- 
tionality.    Although  the  Supreme  Court  ha  j  declared  that  the 


f 


original  law  which  incor  orated  the  bank  was  constitutional, 

this  fact  did  not  deter  Jackson.     He  rejected  the  opinion  of 

the  Supreme  Court  as  binding  or  final,  when  the  question  was 

one  of  constitutionality.'^^ 

Here  are  his  own  words  on  this  point,   taken  from  his 

message  to  the  Senate,   July  10,   1B32,  which  accompanied  his 

veto  of  the  Bank  Bill: 

The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  Court  must 
each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of 
the  Constitution.     Each  public  officer  who  takes 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  swears  that 
he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not 
as  it  is  understood  by  others.    .   .   .     The  opinion 
of  the  judges  has  no  more  authority  over  Congress 
than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges, 
and  on  that  point  the  President  is  independent  of 
both.     The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must 
not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  when  acting  in  their  leg- 
islative capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  influ- 
ence as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  deserve. 

Before  the  Jackson  period.  Congress  had  occupied  the 

chief  place  when  it  came  to  directing  the  affairs  of  the  natiorw 

II  Andrew  Jackson  considered  himself  the  direct  representative  of 
the  people;   therefore,  he  began  at  once  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  executive  against  the  legislative  and  judiciary  branches 
of  the  government.     By  means  of  the  veto,  he  was  able  to  check 
the  power  of  the  legislature  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

'  Former  presidents  thought  it  necessary  to  defer  to  Congress, 
but  Jackson  took  issue  with  both  Houses  at  every  opportunity. 
He  left  his  mark  on  the  very  structure  of  government  and  many 
of  the  changes  which  he  made  became  permanent. 
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DEVELOPJffiNT  OP  PARTIES  IN  THE  UlTITED  STATES 
THROUGH  THE  JACKSON  PERIOD 

VOLlTIvffi  II 


Merriam  has  this  to  say  of  Jackson's  struggle  with  Con- 


gress: 

This  v;as  one  of  the  most  sl/mificant  points  in 
Andrew  Jackson's  administration.     He  announced 
himself  as  the  representative  of  the  people  in 
as  true  a  sense  as  the  Conc^ress,  and  declared 
his  independence  of,  or  better,  his  right  to  an 
equal  rank  with,  the  other  tv/o  departments.   .   .  . 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  new  democratic  regime  was  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  the  executive,  representing  the  people, 
over  the  congressional  aristocracy  inherited  from 
the  Revolution.     It  was  the  old  story  over  again, 
of  a  strong  executive  supported  by  the  masses  of 
the  people  against  a  well-intrenched  aristocracy; 
ana  the  victory  rested  with  the  executive.  Jack- 
son undoubtedly  believed  that  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  against  the  legislative 
aristocracy;   the  people  apparently  regarded  him 
as  their  champion  in  the  conflict,  and  were  will- 
ing to  trust  him  with  great  powers  in  order  to 
insure  the  victory. '^1 

There  was  also  an  expansion  of  the  executive  power  in 
the  individual  states.     The  readjustment  of  the  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  pov/er  and  the  legislative,  began  there 
really,  rather  than  in  the  national  government.     The  general 
public  v/as  so  afraid  of  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
group  that  it  was  willing  to  give  additional  powers  to  one 
man,  the  governor  of  the  state.     As  we  follow  the  course  of 
the  elevation  of  the  executive  and  the  degradation  of  the 
legislative  power  in  the  states,  we  find  that  the  legislature 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  select  the  governor;   for  he  v;as 
chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people:     in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1790;  Delaware,   1792;   Georgia,   1824;   Korth  Carolina,  1835; 
Maryland,  1837;  New  Jersey,   1844;  and  in  Virginia,  in  1850. 


Also,   the  governor  was  riven  more  power  by  the  length- 
ening of  his  term  of  office.     As  early  as  1790,  this  took  place 
in  Pennsylvania;  Georgia  followed  with  the  same  provision  in 
1789;  Virginia,   1830;  Delaware,  1831;  North  Carolina,  1835; 
Maryland,  1837;   and  New  Jersey,  in  1844. 

In  addition,   the  great  weapon  of  the  veto  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  executive.     This  took  place  in  Georgia 
in  1789;  Pennsylvania,  1790;  New  Hampshire,  1792;  Connecticut, 
1818;   and  in  New  Jersey,   lo44.     The  governor  was  also  given  a 
larger  share  of  the  appointing  power,  which  certainly  increased 
his  power  immensely. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  pliice,  the  high  property 
qualifications  for  governor  were  removed,  and  it  novv  became 
possible  for  a  citizen  without  wealth,  to  become  governor  of 
a  state,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  had  the  other  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  office.^*^ 

Calhoun  had  been  considered  by  many,   the  logical  can- 
didate to  succeed  Jackson  in  1836;  however,   the  "Kitchen  Cab- 
inet" had  another  candidate  in  mind,  namely,  Martin  Van  Buren. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  breach  between  President 
Jackson  and  Vice-President  Calhoun,  one  has  to  know  about  the 
"Eaton  Affair."     The  controversy  over  Mrs.  Eaton  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  Jackson's  first  administration  and  it  had 
not  ended  even  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  in  1831. 
Time  and  inclination  prevent  going  into  much  detail 
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about  "Peggy"  Eaton.     She  had  an  undesirable  reputation  v/hen 
General  Eaton,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  married  her  on 
January  1,   1629.     On  March  9,  John  H.  Eaton,  the  intimate 
friend  of  President  Jackson,  became  Secretary  of  War,  and  at 
once,  the  leaders  of  Washington  society  decided  to  ostracize 
Mrs.  Eaton.     The  Cabinet  ladies,  Mrs.  Ingham,  Mrs.  Branch,  and 
Mr.  Berrien's  daughters,   alv/ays  treated  her  in  a  most  distant 
manner  and  even  the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps  became  in- 
volved.    There  were  a  good  many  questionable  stories  about 
"Peggy"  Eaton,  none  of  which  the  President  believed.  He 
became  her  champion  and  resented  the  attitude  of  Washington 
society  towards  the  vifife  of  his  friend,  General  Eaton.  How- 
ever,, even  Mrs.  Donelson,  whom  he  had  made  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  policy  towards  the 
Eatons.     After  a  few  months,   she  refused  to  stay  any  longer 
in  Washington  and  returned  to  Tennessee  with  her  husband. 
Major  A.   J.  Donelson,  the  nephew  of  the  President.     But  most 
important  of  all,  ^^^rs.  Calhoun  refused  to  call  on  Mrs.  Eaton. 
It  was  a  difficult  situation  for  the  Vice-President.  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  more  fortunate,  for  he  was  a  widower  with  no 
daughters. 

John  iqiuincy  Adams  recognized  the  political  significance 
of  the  affair,  and  in  his  diary  he  made  this  cynical  comment 
on  the  situation:     "Calhoun  heads  the  moral  party.  Van  Buren 
that  of  the  frail  sisterhood;  and  he  (Van  Buren)   is  notor- 
iously engaged  in  canvassing  for  the  Presidency  by  paying  his 


court  to  Mrs.  Katon.  A  recent  writer  hss  made  the  following 

corrtrnent  about  the  outcome  of  the  warfare  waged  against  Ivlrs. 

I  Eaton:     "It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  when 

Martin  Van  Buren  appeared  at  social  functions  with  the  pretty 

PegSy        his  arm,  he  made  himself  President  of  the  United 
States. "44 

The  next  incident  in  the  breach  between  «Jackson  and  Calhoun 
brings  us  to  the  anniversary  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birth- 
day,    A  subscription  dinner  had  been  arranged  by  Calhoun  and 
his  friends,  at  Brown's  Hotel,   for  the  evening  of  April  13, 
1830.     There  were  twenty-four  regular  toasts  on  t he  printed 
lists  furnished  to  the  guests  and,   in  addition,  there  were 
enough  volunteer  toasts  to  make  the  total  over  a  hundred.  Our 
interest  is  centered  on  just  three  of  the  toasts.     The  southern 
Democrats  had  planned  to  make  this  occasion  a  nullification 
demonstration,  for  as  yet  President  Jackson  had  not  committed 
himself  on  the  issues  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Webster- 
Kayne  debate.     Forewarned  in  tirae,  Jackson  v/ith  the  assistance 
of  Van  Buran,  had  written  his  toast  before  going  to  the  dinner. 
The  time  arrived  for  the  volunteer  toasts  and  the  first  three 

I  were  those  of  Jackson,  Calhoun,  and  Van  Buren.     The  climax  of 
the  whole  affair  was  the  toast  of  Andrew  Jackson.     The  Pres- 

il  ident  stood,  raised  his  glass,   the  others  stood  with  him,  and 
with  deep  feeling  he  gave  the  toast,   "Our  Union--It  Must  be 
Preserved."     It  was  a  dramatic  moment  for  those  who  were  pres- 
ent,  for  Jackson  had  stated  his  position.     He  believed  that 


the  nullification  doctrine  was  a  menace  to  the  Union.  The 
copy  which  went  out  to  the  press  and  the  general  ouhlic  in- 
cluded the  word  "Federal"  which  the  President  had  unintention 
ally  omitted.     Many  oeople  in  the  United  States  v/ere  to  remem 
'  her  the  words  "Our  Federal  Union--It  Must  be  Preserved." 
I  Calhoun  followed  with  the  toast:     "The  Union--next  to 

our  liberty  the  most  dear;  may  we  all  remember  that  it  can 
only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
distributing  equally  the  benefit  and  burden  of  the  Union." 

Van  Buren  followed  next  with  this  toast:     "Mutual  for- 
bearance and  reciprocal  concessions;   through  their  agency  the 
Union  was  es tablished-- the  patriotric  spirit  from  which  they 
emanated  will  forever  sustain  it."'^'^ 

I  The  President  and  the  Vice-President  were  now  openly 

I 
I 

opposed  to  each  other. 

The  final  break  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun  came  in 
connection  with  v;hat  is  known  as  the  Seminole  Correspondence. 
A  month  after  the  dinner  just  described,  the  President  wrote 
to  the  Vice-President,   enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Craw- 
ford,  then  serving  on  the  Georgia  bench.     It  seems  that  Craw- 
ford on  April  30,  had  written  to  Senator  John  Forsyth,  now 
'  Governor  of  Georgia,   that   in  a  Cabinet  meeting  which  followed 
j  the  Florida  Raid  of  1818,  Calhoun  had  made  the  proposal  that 
"General  Jackson  should  be  punished  in  some  form,   or  repre- 
hended in  some  form."'^^    When  this  Cabinet  meeting  took  place 
.-illiam  H.  Crawford  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no 
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excuse  can  be  offered  for  his  action  in  giving  out  Cabinet 
secrets,   except  the  one  that,   for  a  long  time  he  had  been  a 
sick  man,     Jackson  was  tremendously  shocked  and  surprised;  for 
many  years  he  had  thought  that  it  was  because  of  Calhoun's 
friendship  and  influence  that  he  had  been  able  to  escape  offl- 
|i  cial  censure  for  his  course  in  invading  Florida,     He  now  felt 

angry  and  also  humiliated,  and  on  May  13,   1850,   asked  for  an 
I   explanation  from  Calhoun. 

On  Sunday,  May  29,   the  President  received  a  long  letter 
from  Calhoun  v/hich  gave  an  able  defense  of  his  position  as  a 
1  member  of  Monroe's  Cabinet  and  of  his  conduct  since  that  time. 
He  also  added  that  Crawford  had  for  a  long  time  been  his  en- 
emy.     The  following  day,   Calhoun  received  an  answer,   just  be- 
fore he  left  Washington  for  South  Carolina.     Jackson  couldn't 
I  understand  how  a  man  who  had  condemned  his  conduct  in  the 

Seminole  campaign  could  afterwards  become  his  personal  friend. 

l!   The  short  message  ended  with  the  following  words:  "Under- 

i 

standing  you  novi/,  no  furtner  communication  with  you  on  this 

subject  is  necessary.  "47     However,   Calhoun  felt  that    it  v;as 

||  necessary  to  reply  and  he  did  so,   saying  among  other  things: 

"I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  honorably  and  fully  performed 

towards  you  every  duty  that  friendship  imposed,   and  that  any 

Imputation  to  the  contrary  is  vmolly  unmerited."     As  for  his 

Cabinet  stand  in  IBIS,  he  wrote: 

My  right,  as  Secretary  of  War,  was  at  least  as 
perfect  as  yours,   as  commanding  officer,  to 
judge  of  the  true  intent  and  limits  of  your 
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orders;   and  I  had  no  more  motive  to  conceal  my 
construction  of  them  than  you  had  to  conceal 
yours.   ...     It  v/as  an  affair  of  mere  official 
duty,   involvinn;  no  question  of  private  enmity 
or  friendship,  and  so  I  treated  it. 48 

Other  letters  v;ere  exchanged,   but  the  harm  had  been 

done  and  through  Crawford's  vindicti veness ,   the  final  break 

had  come.     The  Seminole  Correspondence  has  a  connection  v^ith 

!  party  history,   for  the  reason  that,  because  of  it,   the  breach 

between  these  two  men  became  permanent.     It  meant  for  Calhoun 

I  that  any  hope  that  he  still  had  for  the  presidential  nomlna- 

'    tion  in  lu36,  would  now  be  opposed  by  Jackson  and  his  friends. 
Considering  the  fact  that  "it  is  doubtful  if  any  factor  con- 
tributed so  mucn  to  make  Jackson  President  as  the  political 
strength  of  Calhoun, "49     it  is  difficult  to  overlook  Jackson's 
Ister  attitude  towards  him. 

II  It  was  hoped  that  Calhoun  might  be  vindicated,   if  the 
correspondence  were  published.     In  February,  1831,  General 
Duff  Green  brought  out  a  pamphlet  containing  the  correspon- 

'I   dence.     Various  letters  relating  to  the  correspondence  v^ere 
also  included.     This  pamphlet  was  prefaced  by  an  appeal  "To 
the  People  of  the  United  States,"  written  by  Calhoun.  Duff 
I   Green's  newspaper,   the  United  States  Telegraph,  had  been  the 
'I   Jackson  newspaper,  because  of  its  loyalty  to  Calhoun,   it  was 
i|   now  abandoned  by  tne  Administration.     Francis  P.   Blair,  a 

Kentucky  friend  of  Amos  Kendall,  was  induced  to  come  to  VVash- 
1    ington,   and  in  December,   1830,   a  new  Administration  paper,  the 
Globe,  v;as  established  in  Washington.     Later,   John  C.  Rives 
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joined  Blair  in  this  enterprise.     All  the  journals  in  the 
country  which  agreed  with  the  Telegraph,   took  up  the  fight  to 
vindicate  Calhoun,  while  most  of  the  Democratic  Republican 
newspapers  followed  where  the  Globe  led. 

The  results  of  the  publishing  of  the  Seminole  Corres- 
pondence v;ere  most  disappointing.     There  followed  in  1S31,  a 
reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Calhoun  men  v/ere  elim- 
inated.    Calhoun  was  read  out  of  the  Jackson  party  and  did 
not  return  until  1S37.     However,   a?  v/e  shall  see  later,  he 
still  was  influential  in  party  government. 

Duff  Green  lost  his  place  in  'the  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  and 
Francis  P.   Blair  soon  became  an  influential  mem.ber  of  that 
group  of  unofficial  advisers,  ^'-^ 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress  met  on 
December  5,   1S30,   and  adjourned  March  3,   1S31.     In  his  second 
annual  message  of  December  6,   1830,  Jackson  again  attacked 
the  Bank.     He  thought  that  it  v;ould  be  practicable  to  organ- 
ize a  bank  as  a  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  "without 
power  to  make  loans  or  purchase  property,"  but  with  the  priv- 
ilege to  "sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individuals  at  a 
moderate   premium. 51 

In  the  message,  he  also  argued  against  the  power  of 
Congress  to  vote  money  for  any  Internal  improvement  of  a 
local  nature  that   would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  country  at 
lare:e.     A  Harbor  Improvement  Bill  was  soon  introduced  and  it 
was  passed  by  such  large  majorities  that  Jackson  signed  it. 
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He  signed  also,  various  bills  which  made  large  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  rivers,   and  for  a  light-house 
1   system.     It  ^^'ill  be  remembered  that  Jackson  was  strongly  op- 

1   posed  to  Federal  aid  for  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

I 

states;  however,   continued  aid  was  given  to  the  Cumberland 
'   Road.     Jackson  seemed  to  think  that  subsidies  for  roads  in  the 
territories  and  for  the  improvement  of  navigable  rivers  and 
harbors  came  under  a  different  heading,  and  that  under  the 
constitution  they  were  justified.     Strangely  enough,  more  was 
spent  for  internal  improvements  during  his  period  in  office 
than  during  that  of  John  y:<,uincy  Adams. 

In  the  meantime ,■ Henry  Clay  had  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  Kentucky  and  was  also  devoting  some  of  his  time  to 
preparation  for  the  contest  that  was  to  come  in  1832,  not 
knowing  whether  his  opponent  would  be  Calhoun  or  Jackson,  A 
new  legislature  was  chosen  in  Kentucky  in.  August,   ISol,  and  in 
it,   the  National  Republicans  commanded  a  slight  majority  on 
joint  ballot;   as  a  result.  Clay  was  urged  to  come  out  of  re- 
tirement and  to  run  for  the  United  States  Senate.         In  Octo- 
ber, Daniel  Webster,  who  had  been  in  the  Senate  since  1827, 
wrote  Clay  a  friendly  letter  from  Boston,   informing  him  that 
tne  feeling  v/as  strong  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  that  he 
should  come  to  the  Senate.     And  near  the  end  of  the  letter, 
Webster  wrote:     "Everything  valuable  in  the  Goveriiinent  is  to 
be  fought  for,  and  v/e  need  your  arm  in  the  fight.  "^"^  Henry 
Clay  returned  to  Washington  in  time  for  the  opening  of 

1 

Congress  in  Decerrber,  1831,   and.  tills  time,   it  was  as  a  United 
States  Senator. 

After  the  close  of  the  short  session,  Jackson  decided 
to  reorganize  his  Cabinet.     Van  Buren  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
do  so  by  offering  to  resign  and  General  Eaton  then  offered  to 
resign,  also.     It  v/as  agreed  that  the  resignations  should  be 
in  writing  and  that  Eaton's  should  be  dated  earlier  than  Van 
||    Buren' s.     Because  he  had  allowed  his  tvii-o  friends  to  retire, 
Jackson  v/as  able  to  say  that    he  wished,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet 

i 

and.  to  ask  for  the  resignations  of  Calhoun's  friends,  Ingham, 
■I    Branch,   and  Berrien.     The  formation  of  t.he  new  Cabinet  began 
early  in  April,   1831,   anl  it  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
v/eeks.     The  last  resignation  was  that  of  Berrien  on  June  15. 
I    The  distinguished  jurist,  Edv;ard  Livingston  of  Louisiana,  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  on  May  24;  Louis  McLane  of  Delav¥are, 
a  former  Federalist,  was  brought  home  from  London  and  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  August  8;  and  Lewis  Cass,  v;ho  had 
served  as  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  for  nineteen 
years,  became  Secretary  of  Vvar  on  August  1.     Cass  was  by  birth 
and  training  a  New  Englander,  and  had  lived  in  Ohio  before 
going  to  Michigan.     Levi  Woodbury  of  ^^ew  Hampshire,  became 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  May  23;   and  the  able  lawyer,  Eoger  B, 
Taney  of  Maryland,   a  former  Federalist,  became  Attorney-Gen- 
eral on  July  20.     William  T.   Barry,   the  Postmaster-General, 
was  the  only  holdover  from  the  previous  Cabinet,     There  was 
again  no  member  from  Massachusetts  or  Virginia  in  Jackson's 
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Cabinet,     It  will  be  noted  that  tills  Cacinet  was  a  strong  one 
and  one  that  would  coiamand  respect.     From  this  time  on,  the 
"Kitchen  Cabinet"  was  not  as  important  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously.    However,   Blair  and  Kendall  continued  in  favor  and 
the  influence  of  these  two  men  Increased,   as  time  went  on. 
|j  Soon  after  he  left  the  Cabinet,   Van  Buren  was  appointed 

l|    Minister  to  England;   this  was  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
and  after  a  time,  Eaton  was  made  Governor  of  Florida.  Jackson 
was  not  as  worried  <^fter  the  Eaton  conflict  had  ended,  although 
he  continued  to  miss  his  old  friend.     However,   the  Donelscns 
returned  to  Vi/ashington  to  be  with  him,   in  September,  1S31, 
shortly  before  the  Eatons  left.^^     In  1836,   General  Eaton  was 
ji    given  the  Spanish  mission  ana  "Mrs.  Eaton,   in  the  most  dig- 
nified Court  in  Europe,  became  a  brilliant  success. "^^ 

I  The  First  Session  of  the  eventful  Twenty-second  Con- 

I 

gress  met  on  December  5,   1831,  and  adjourned  on  July  14,  1832. 
In  the  House,   Speaker  Stevenson,  v;ho  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Administration,  v^as  re-elected  by  one  vote,   for  the  vote  was 
93  to  97,  and  in  the  Senate,   there  was  a  small  opj.)Osition 
majority.     In  Jackson's  message  to  Congress  of  December  6, 

I' 

there  was  a  brief  paragraph  about  the  Bank,   as  follows: 

Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in 
relation  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  at 
present  organized,   I  felt  it  my  duty  in  my  form.er 
messages  frankly  to  disclose  them,   in  order  that 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
should  be  seasonably  directed  to  that  important 
subject,  and  that  it  might  be  considered  and 
finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  ends  of  the  Constitution  and 
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and ■ subserve  the  public  interests.     Having  thus 
conscientiously  d.ischarr;ed  a  constitutional  duty, 
I  deem  it  proper  on  this  occasion,  v/ithout  a  more 
particular  reference  to  the  views  of  the  subject 
then  expressed,   to  leave  it  for  the  present  to 
the  investigation  of  an  enlightened  people  and 
their  representatives . 57 

In  January,   1332,   the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to 
be  Minister  to  England,   came  up  in  the  Senate,     He  war  already 
in  England  and  was  proving  his  ability  as  a  diplomat.     We  have 
Senator  Benton  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  tie  was 
"contrived"  so  that  Calhoun  might  have  the  opportunity,  by  his 
casting  vote,   to  defeat  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren.   •  The  vote 
stood  twenty-three  to  twenty- tiiree  and  two  Senators  were  ab- 
sent when  the  vote  was  taken;  Sainuel  Prentiss  of  Vermont,  was 
ill  and  it  is  charged  that  George  M.   Bibb  of  Kentucky,  was 
somewhere  in  the  Capitol,  having  deliberately  absented  himself 
When  the  result  was  announced,   one  of  the  Senators  made  the 
following  remark  to  a  Senator  who  had  voted  against  the  nom- 
ination,  "You  have  broken  a  minister,   and  elected  a  Vice- 
x"resident."58 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  appointment  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England,  Henry  Clay  blamed 
Van  Buren  for  introducing  the  principle  of  the  spoils  system 
of  the  state  of  Kew  York,  into  national  politics.     It  was 
Senator  Marcy  of  i^ew  York,   in  his  defense  of  Van  Buren,  v;ho 
introduced  the  doctrine  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils." 
1    Interestingly  enough,   the  spoils  system  has  been  traced  back 
to  the  Federalist  machine  in  Ne¥t?  York  politics.     What  Senator 
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Marcy  said,  follows: 

It  may  be,   sir,   that  the  politicians  of  New  York 
are  not  so  fastidious  as  sorae  gentlemen  are,  as 
to  disclosing  the  principles  on  which  they  act. 
They  boldly  preach  what  they  practice.     When  they 
are  contending  for  victory,   tiiej  avow  their  in- 
tention of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.     If  they 
are  defeated,   they  expect  to  retire  from  office. 
If  they  are  successful,  they  claim,  as  a  matter 
of  right,   the  advantages  of  success.     They  see 
nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  VICTOR  be- 
longs the  spoils  of  the  ENEIvfY. 

Ee turning  again  to  the  First  Session  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Congress,   let  us  consider  the  controversy  over  the 
United  States  Bank.     The  second  United  States  Bank  received 
a  cnarter  in  1816,   for  tvirenty  years,   empowering  it  to  hold 
fifty-five  million  dollars  in  property,  and  to  issue  thirty-  • 
five  million  dollars  in  notes  receivable  by  the  United  States 
as  cash  for  all  debts.     It  did  not  have  to  pay  interest  on  the 
United  States  revenues  which  were  deposited  Yi/ith  it  and  these 
revenues  it  was  entitled  to  use;  also,   it  was  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  state  laws.^^ 

Under  the  direction-  of  its  president,  Nicholas  Biddle, 
it  had  become  a  powerful  institution.     It  handled  the  funds  of 
the  government,  assisted  in  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the 
negotiation  of  public  loans.     It  was  hated  by  the  agricultural 
democracy  which  had  elected  Andrew  Jackson.     During  the  panic 
of  1819,   this  great  bank  at  Philadelphia,  with  its  various 
branches,  had  fore-closed  mortgages  on  much  Western  real 
estate  and  later  on,   sold  it  at  an  advance.     The  state  banks 
hated  it,  because  it  attempted  to  keep  their  paper  notes  within 
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conservative  limits;   the  method  of  doing  this  was  to  return 

their  notes  to  them  promptly  for  redemption.     Jackson  hated  it, 

for  it  seemed  to  him  anti-democratic,   and  so  he  had  at  once 

opened  fire  upon  it  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress. 

j  This  institution  was  in  reality  a  private  corporation,  in  which 

the  government  was  a  minority  stockholder,   ahle  to  appoint  only 

one-fifth  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     The  new  democracy  had 

good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Bank  was  a  menace  to  free 

government,  because: 

At  the  outset,   the  stock  of  the  bank  had  been 
distributed  among  more  than  thirty-one  thousand 
holders;  but  by  1831  the  number  of  stockholders 
had  dwindled  to  a  little  more  than  four  thou- 
sand,  and  the  majority  control  had  gravitated 
into  the  hands  of  Biddle  and  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.     More  than  four  hundred  of 
these  stockholders  lived  in  Europe,   and  of  the 
remainder,   the  vast  majority  lived  in  the  fi- 
nancial centers  of  the  seaboard. 61 

Through  heavy  loans  to  prominent  newspaper 
editors,  hitherto  unfriendly  to  the  bank,  he 
(Biddle)  had  secured  their  powerful  help  in 
creating  a  favorable  public  opinion.  Thus, 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  originall:/- 
an  opponent  of  the  bank,   changed  its  attitude 
after  it  had  borrowed  $55,000  from  Biddle. 
Other  newspaper  editors  who  were  heavy  borrowers 
were  Duff  Green  of  the  United  States  Telegraph 
and  Gales  and  Seaton  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer.    He  had  placed  many  congressmen  under 
personal  obligations  to  the   oank  through  the 
extension  of  loans,   accommodating  in  this  man- 
ner thirty-four  members  in  1829,   fifty-two  in 
1850,  and  fifty-nine  in  1831.     The  total  amount 
of  loans  to  congressmen  was  J|192,161  in  1830, 
$322,199  in  1831,   |478,069  in  1852.62 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  approach  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1832,     A  Vireek  after  the  opening  of 

Congress,  Clay  wrote  to  Biddle  asking  him  if  he  had  decided 
to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank.     Claj  be- 

i 

I    lieved  that,   in  all  probability,  Jackson  would  be  less  likely 
to  veto  the  bill  before  election,   than  after,   should  he  be  re- 
elected,   and  that  an  attempt  should  soon  be  made  to  settle  the 
matter,     Daniel  Vi^ebster,   one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  and 

I    also  one  of  its  salaried  attorneys,   agreed  with  Clay  that  a 

I 

I    renewal  of  the  charter  should  be  asked  from  Congress.  Other 
friends  of  the  Bank  v;ere  in  agreement  on  tnis  point  of  view, 
Biddle  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Clay  and  Vi/ebster,  and  so, 
four  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  the  fate  of 
the  Bank  became  an  issue  in  Congress. 

The  application  for  recharter  was  made  early  in  1832, 

I 

and  Clay  led  the  fight.     On  June  li,   the  Bank  bill  passed  the 
Senate,   the  vote  being  t'wenty-eight  to  twenty,  and  on  July 
third,   the  House  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
to  eighty-f  ive .         Both  Clay  and  Y/ebster  expected  a  veto  and 

it  came  on  July  10.     "In  the  veto  message,   the  President 

I 

argued  that  the  Bank  was  a  monopoly;   that  much  of  the  stock 
was  held  by  foreigners;   that,   since  foreign  stockholders  could 
not  vote  for  officers  of  the  institution,   the  control  could 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  American  stockholders; 
ani  that  the  bill  rechar tering  the  institution  was  unconstitu- 
tional."^^   The  veto,   of  course,   created  a  tremendous  sensa- 
tion and  it  became  the  principal  issue  of  the  presidential 
campaign. 
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The  tariff  competed  v^ith  the  Bank  during  the  session 
which  we  are  now  considering.     In  Congress,   at  this  time,  there 
were  many  important  men,  particularly  in  the  Senate.     In  the 
case  of  the  tariff,  even  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Bank, 
the  fight  was  not  along  party  lines.     Clay  had  been  the  leader 
of  those  in  favor  of  protection;  however,   Jackson  was  not  as 
much  opposed  to  protection  as  he  v/as  to  the  Bank.     True  enough, 
there  were  parties,  but  when  it  came  to  important  measures, 
the  members  of  a  party  did  not  vote  as  a  unit;   therefore,  there 
was  no  permanent  union  of  leaders  and  voters. 

The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  protection,  did 
not  like  the  Tariff  of  1832.     As  for  Jackson,  a  moderate  pro- 
tectionist, in  his  ^messages,  he  had  made  vague  references  to 
a  modification  of  the  tariff.     South  Carolina  was  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  consider  protection  unconstitutional;   for  she 
had  hoped  that  he  would  use  his  power  as  President,   to  secure 
a  removal  of  the  tariff  injustices,   against  which  she  had  pro- 
tested in  the  Exposition  of  1828. 

The  new  tariff  law  of  1832,  was,   of  course,  extensively 
debated  in  both  Houses;  however,   on  June  28,   it  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  132  to  65,  and  on  July  9,   in  the  Senate, 
the  vote  stood  32  to  16.     Many  of  Jackson's  followers  supported 
the  measure  and  several  men,  who  were  later  to  become  \Yhlgs, 
i  voted  against  it.     In  the  Senate,   all  the  negative  votes  were 
furnished  by  the  South,  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  one  vote  of 
Senator  Kane  of  Illinois.     In  the  House,  not  a  member  from 
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Tennessee  cast  a  negative  vote,   and  the  representatives  from 
trie  middle  states  and  froiQ  the  states  v/est  of  the  Appalachians, 
voted  overvmelmingly  for  the  measure.     Although  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  voted  strongly  against  the  bill,   three  of  South 
Carolina's  nine  votes  were  in  favor  of  it,   and  in  the  case  of 
I    Georgia,   one  of  her  seven  votes  v/as  cast  affirmatively.  Ala- 
'!   bama  voted  tv/o  out  of  three  for  the  Tariff  of  1832.  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  preferred  the  new  measure  to  the  old  one 
and  therefore  voted  accordingly.     New  England  was  evenly 
divided. 

^  In  the  Tariff  of  1832,   the  minimum  system  was  discarded 

I    and  there  v;ere  now  to  be  high  duties  on  woolens,   cotton  goods, 
and  iron.     Senator  Smith  of  Maryland,  had  called  the  Tariff 
of  1828,   the  "Tariff  of  Abominations."     The  "abominations," 

ij    namely,   the  duties  on  raw  materials,  were  now  lovifered.  In 
order  to  decrease  the  revenues,  duties  on  coimnodi ties  used  ex- 
tensively, but  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  were  removed 
or  lowered.     On  the  whole,   the  average  level  was  reduced  from 
forty-one  per  cent  to  about  thirty-three.     The  aim  of  the 

I   measure  had  been  to  arrange  a  system  of  protective  duties  with 
the  idea  of  maintaining  this  system  indefinitely.  President 

I 

'    Jackson  approved  the  measure  on  July  14,   and  therefore,  the 
new  rates  would  go  into  effect  on  March  3,   1833. S5 

In  thif^  session,   a  bill  appropriating  $1,200,000  for 
Internal  Improvements  was  signed  by  President  Jackson.  Con- 
gress passed  another  bill  similar  to  it,   also,  but  this  one 


received  a  "pocket  veto.""^^ 

Tvv'o  of  the  Issues  which  were  exceedingly  important  have 
already  been  considered;   there  is  yet  a  third,   the  public 
lands.     By  1832,   the  public  lands  hsd  become  involved  in  con- 
gressional and  presidential  politics.     More  and  more  people 
were  leaving  the  older  parts  of  the  country  because  of  the 
cheap  and  fertile  lands  in  the  West.     Also,   emigrants  v/ere 
going  there  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,     After  the  census  of  1830,   in  the  number  of  members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,   just  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,   of  the  old  states,  were  ahead  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  ard 
Tennessee;   and  this  question  of  representation  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  in  connection  with  tne  electoral  college.  The 
western  states  were  continuously  growing  in  population  and 
political  importance. 

By  1833,   the  anount  of  money  which  the  Federal  Treasury 
was  receiving  from  the  sales  of  the  public  laids  v/as  equal  to 
that  of  1819.^"^     The  question  of  speculation  was  involved  also, 
because  all  of  the  purchases  were  not  for  actual  settlement. 
Many  speculators  had  borrowed  mone^r  and  bought  public  lands, 
hoping  to  sell  them  later  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Benton  of  Missouri,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
opposed  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  law  of  1820.     Pie  dis- 
liked sales  to  the  highest  bidder,   the  arbitrary  minimum  price 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cei'its  an  acre  and  donations  to 
no  one.     For  several  years,   1824,   1826,  and  1828,   in  particular. 
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he  had  been  fighting  to  establish  graduated  prices  and  dona- 
;  tions  to  actual  and  destitute  settlers.     His  plan  was  to  sell 
for  $1.00  an  acre,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,   lands  which  had 
been  offered  for  SI. 25;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  there 
was  to  be  further  reduction  of  25  cents;  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  another;  any  lands  which  remained  unsold  at  50  cents 
were  to  be  donated  to  actual  settlers  of  the  lands.     If  there 
were  any  lands  still  unsold  and  not  taken  a  year  after  they 
had  been  offered  at  25  cents  an  acre,    they  were  to  be  ceded 
to  the  states  in  vmich  they  lay.     There  were  still  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Ohio,   Indiana,  Missouri,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.     Benton  was  interested  in  the 
colonization  of  the  western  states  and  also  in  the  economic 
v;elfare  of  the  many  propertyless  families  in  the  older  states. 

Early  in  the  session,  knowing  that  Clay  v/as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  his  enemies  tried  to  force  him  to  commit 
himself  on  this  issue  on  which  the  several  states  were  divided. 
Jackson  and  Calhoun  Senators  combined,  and  the  proposal  of  a 
graduation  or  reduction  of  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  also 
the  ceding  of  them  to  the  states  in  which  they  were  located, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.     Clay  was  the 
only  member  of  this  committee  from    he  West.     He  drew  up  the 
"Report  on  the  Public  Lands,"  and  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  April  16,  1332. 

The  Committee  recommended  that,   after  deducting  ten  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 

states,  what  remained  should,  be  divided  among  all  the  states 
according  to  representation  in  Congress;  and  that  each  state 
was  to  be  able  to  use  its  share  according  to  its  o\vn  interests. 
This  plan  v.'as  called  the  distribution  of  proceeds  policy  and 
Clay  was  exceedingly  interested  in  it  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  newer  states  preferred  the  cession  and  graduation  policies. 
'I  Clay's  plan  appealed  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  because 
it  left  the  price  of  the  public  lands  unchanged.     There  were 
raanj  people  in  the  various  states  v/ho  liked  the  idea  of  the 
sums  of  money  which  the  state  treasuries  v;ould  receive,  if 
Clay's  policy  v^ent  into  effect, 
j  Clay's  distribution  of  proceeds  bill  was  modified,  and 

j  debated  from  time  to  time,  until  July  3,  when  it  was  passed  in 

'  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  18.     The  National  Reoublicans 

i 

stood  together,  and  five  southern  Senators  who  had  been  with 
Senator  Benton  in  March,   in  the  Benton-southern  anti-tariff 
ij  combination  joined  them.     In  the  House,  the  bill  was  rejected 
•  for  the  session,  when  a  motion  v;as  accepted  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  it  until  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Considering  again  the  Tariff  of  1832,   the  passage  of  the 
measure  brought  great  disappointment  to  the  South  Carolina 
leaders  and  they  very  soon  began  to  make  preparations  to  carry 
out  the  doctrine  of  nullification.     A  crisis  had  arrived  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  this  country  and  a  nevi^  party 
situation  had  been  created.     The  South  v/as  irritated  because 
it  felt  that  it  had  been  unjustly  treated  on  the  question  of 


the  protective  tariff.     It  realized  that  it  v^as  fallinr-  behind 

in  population;   that  the  i'^orth  was  going  ahead;   and  that  the 

West  was  grov/ing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Looking  at  the  question  of  population,  we  note  that: 

New  England's  population  was  not  increasing 
rapidly,  but  New  England  was  shifting  her  em- 
phasis froiu  commerce  to  manufacturing  and  was 
no  longer  in  a  complaining  mood.     Between  1820 
and  1830  the  population  of  New  York  was  increased 
by  545,796,  while  the  increase  in  the  whole  of 
the  oil  south  Vv'as  less  than  400,000.     In  that 
decade  over  1,100,000  persons  were  added  to  the 
population  of  the  northern  states,  not  including 
the  new  states  west  of  the  mountains,  and  that 
was  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  total  growth 
of  al±  the  old  states  south  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.     In  1790  South  Carolina  contained  107,094 
slaves;  forty  years  later,  315,401.  Between 
1820  and  1830  the  slave  population  increased 
56,926  and  the  white  population  about  22,000. 
To  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
decade  were  added  about  300,000  persons--more 
than  three-fourths  as  many  as  the  total  increase 
of  the  old  south,   including  both  slave  and 
free.    ...     In  these  figures,  Delaware  is  in- 
cluded in  the  middle  states,  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  old  south,    .  .Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.   .   .(are)  not  included  in  the 
old  south.     Pennsylvania's  increase  in  population 
was  298,775  and  the  increase  of  the  poDulation 
of  the  old  south  was  377,218. 

Rut  there  is  no  way  to  prove  that  the  decline  of  pros- 
perity of  the  old  south  was  due  to  the  protective  tariff.  In 
the  third  decade,   the  value  of  the  average  annual  exports  of 
j  the  three  great  products  of  the  south,   tobacco,   cotton,  and 
rice,  exceeded  greatly  that  of  all  other  domestic  exports.  One 
can  almost  realize  why,  under  these  circumstances,  the  south- 
erners objected  to  a  protective  system  under  which  they  ex- 


ported, paid  the  import  duty,   and  then  bought  goods,  made  in 
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the  north,   at  a  price  which  the  tariff  artificially  maintained. 
"But  the  general  situation  was  complex;  various  influences  were 
at  v;ork--slave  labor,   soil  erosion,   the  competition  of  the  new 
west,   immigration  oj.'  foreigners  into  the  northern  states,  the 
extension  of  factory  production. "70 

The  southerners  v/ere  opposed  to  the  two  pillars  of  Clay' 
"American  System,"  namely,   the  tariff  and  internal  improvements 
which  according  to  Henry  Clay  v;ould.  "bring,  not  only  the  farm 
to  the  factory,  but  also  the  factory  to  tne  farm. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Tariff  of  1824,  he  had  announced 

his  "iimerican  System"  as  follows: 

iATe  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuine  /iinerican  policy. 
Still  cherishinj^:  a  foreign  market,  let  us  create 
also  a  home  market,   to  give  further  scope  to  the 
consujnption  of  the  produ.ce  of  American  industry. 
Are  we  doomed  to  behold  our  industry  languish 
and  decay  yet  more  and  more?     But  there  is  a 
remedy,  and  that  remedy  consists  in  modifying 
our  foreign  polic;/,  and  in  adopting  a  genuine 
American  system.     We  must  naturalize  the  arts  in 
our  country,  and  v/e  must  naturalize  them  by  the 
only  means  which  the  v/isdora  of  nations  has  yet 
discovered  to  be  ef f ectual--by  adequate  protec- 
tion against  the  otherwise  overwhelming  influence 
of  foreigners.  "71 

Before  leaving  Vi/ashington,   after  the  passage  of  the 
Tariff  of  1852,   the  South  Carolina  members  of  Congress,  with 
three  exceptions,  drew  up  an  "Address  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina"  in  which  they  asserted  that  "all  hope  of  relief  from 
Congress  is  irrevocably  gone."     "They  left  the  question  of 
remedy  to  the  sovereign  pov>?er  of  the  state.  ""^^ 

From  his  home,  Fort  Kill,   South  Carolina,   on  August  28, 
1832,  Calhoun  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  "State 
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Interpositioij, "  to  General  James  Hamilton,   Jr.,  the  Governor 
of  South  CaroliiT.a;  and  in  this  letter  c-n  be  found  his  concep- 
tion of  state  sovoreignty  and  its  corollary,   the  right  to  nul- 
lify and  secede.'"^^     Since  even  Andrev;  0.  McLaughlin  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  interpret  Calhoun's  theories,   it  may  be  ad- 

visable  to  m.ake  use  of  his  conclusions  and  therefore ,  they  follow: 


There  was  not--that  was  the  core  of  his  position-- 
at  that  time,  nor  had  there  ever  been,  any  such 
political  body  as  the  America.n  people;   in  that 
character  the  people  never  performed  a  single  po- 
litical act.     Such  is  his  opening  declaration;  and 
for  his  theories  it  is  absolutely  fundamental. 
The  union  is  a  union  of  states  as  communities,  and 
there  is- no  direct  and  immediate  connection  be- 
tween the  individual  citizens  of  a  state  and  the 
general  governraent.    ...     It  belongs  to  the  state 
as  a  member  of  the  union  to  determine  in  conven- 
tion the  extent  of  the  obligations  into  which  it 
has  entered  and  to  declare  an  act  void  and  uncon- 
stitutional.    The  general  goverrmient  is  the 
"joint  agent"  of  the  states.    .    .    .     The  government 
has  no  right  to  exercise  any  control  over  a  state, 
by  force,  veto,    judicial  process  or  in  any  other 
vi^ay.     The  governm.ent  of  the  United  States  is  unlike 
the  old  government  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
but  the  Constitution  "is  as  strictly  and  as  purely 
a  confederation,  as  the  one  which  it  superseded .  "''4 

A  state  has  a  right  to  nullify  a  la?^,  but  nul- 
lification is  not  secession;  nullification  is 
essential  for  preserving  the  Constitution;  with- 
out it,,  the  only  remiedy  for  unconstitutional  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  central  governnient  would 
be  the  dissolution  of  the  union.     The  object  of 
nullification  by  a  single  state  is  to  compel  the 
agent — the  central  government--to  fulfill  the 
object  of  its  creation.     Secession  may  follow 
upon  nullification,  but  that  step  would  be  taken 
only  in  case  the  other  states  should  undertake 
to  grant  or  acknowledge  the  power  objected  to 
^  I  and  uphold  the  nullified  act;  then,   and  only  then, 

if  in  the  judgment  of  the  nullifying  state  the 
nature  of  the  granted  power  defeats  the  object  of 
the  association  or  union,  the  dissatisfied  state 
can  withdraw.     In  other  ?;ord.s,   a  state  should  not 
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withdraw  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  agent, 
but  only  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  princi- 
pals.    Hence,  v/hether  the  act  in  question  is 
unconstitutional,  wnether  the  nullifying  state 
is  right  in  its  position,   is  a  question  for  the 
states,   the  principals,   the  contracting  parties. 
The  states,  if  the  matter  is  of  great  consequence, 
should  meet  in  a  general  convention,  for  in  that 
body  rests  the  power  to  correct  error  and  repair 
injur;/.     But  even  there,  in  that  gathering  of 
sovereign  states,  a  simple  majority  cannot  decide 
in  favor  of  the  act  nullified;   amendments  to  the 
Constitution  may  be  made  by  three -fourths  of  the 
states;   tliat  number  must  then  be  necessary  for 
decision  adverse  to  the  nullifying  state;  less 
than  that  number  cannot  declare  the  nullifying 
state  to  be  wrong  and  the  act  of  the  national 
government  to  be  constitutional.     In  other  words, 
one  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  states  car  pro- 
claim the  invalidity  of  any  congressional  act. 
This  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  &  startling 
conclusion;  but  it  was  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  fundamentals  of  Calhoun's  philosophy;  the 
one  intolerable  thing  vi/ould  be  government  by  a 
numerical  majority."^^ 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  met  in  special  session 

in  October,  and  at  once  summoned  a  convention.     This  convention 

met  on  November  19,  1832,  and  on  November  24,  by  an  overv«rhelm- 

ing  vote,  it  adopted  an  "Ordinance  of  Nullification,"     It  is 

important  to  note  that; 

This  measure  declared  the  tariff  laws  of  1838  and 
1832  unconstitutional  and  void  within  the  state 
from  and  after  February  1,   1833;  it  required  all 
state  officials   (except  members  of  the  legislature) 
to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  Ordinance,  prohibited 
appeals  to  the  United  States  courts  in  cases 
arising  under  it,   and  instructed  the  legislature 
to  pa'ss  the  necessary  acts  to  make  these  provisions 
operative.     It  closed  with  a  threat  bf  secession 
from  the  Union  in  case  Gojigress  .should  pass  anv  law 
for  the  employment  of  force  against  the  state.  *^  6 

The  legislature  met  on  November  27,   the  convention  hav- 


ing adjourned  three  days  before  that  date.     The  acts  which  the 
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convention  had  called  for,  were  passed,  and  provisions  for  de- 
fense v:ere  also  made,   in  case  t'^ere  should  be  armed  interven- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.     Calhoun  resigned  in  December, 
and  vi/as  chosen  to  fill  Hayne's  seat  in  the  Senate.     Robert  Y. 
Hayne  hi-d  resigned  in  order  to  become  G-ovcrnor  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    On  December  IS,  definite  proposals  for  the  sumjnoning  of 
a  national  convention  were  made  to  the  other  states.     It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that,   in  the  answers  of  the  various  states,  ' 
there  was  no  support  of  South  Carolina's  position. 

In  the  meantime,  President  Jackson,   in  November,  had 
strengthened  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.     A  ship-of-war  and  seven  revenue  cutters  were  also 
sent  there,  and  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  forwarded  to 
other  suitable  places.  It  was  his  intention  to  command  in  person 
the  government  forces,   should  such  action  become  necessary.'^''' 

Before  considering  the  election  of  1332,   it  might  be  well 
to  review  some  of  the  results  of  the  democratic  movement  during 
this  period.     The  most  important  v>ras  the  transfer  of  the  power 
of  political  control  from  the  land-holding  class  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.     This  c-vme  about  when  the  electorate  vvas  so  greatly 

1  increased  by  the  abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  voting. 

1 

It  will  be  remembered  th-z.t  the  principle  of  "rotation  in  office" 
was  also  accepted,   although  not  willingly,  by  Jackson's  oppo- 
nents; and  that  the  executive  department  of  the  government  in- 
creased in  poYifer,   as  the  legislative  decreased  in  popularity. 
•A'hat  was  true  of  the  national  government  was  also  true  of  the 

j 
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individual  state  goveniments . 

There  had  also  been  property  qualifications  for  office- 
holding,   dating  from  colonial  and  Revolutionary  days,  which 
some  states  were  loathe  to  aba.ndon,  but  gradually,  through  the 
influencs  of  the  new  states,   such  requirements  v^rere  abolished: 
in  Maryland,   in  1810;  Pennsylvania,  1838;  Massachusetts  (except 
for  governor),  1840;  New  Jersey,  1844;   Connecticut,   1845;  New 
York,  1845;  Georgia,  1847;  Virginia,  1850;  and  in  lien  Hampshire, 
in  1852.     Ey  1850,  property  qualifications  for  of f ice -holding 
had  been  abandoned  in  most  of  the  states.     However,   there  were  i 
a  few  states,   among  them  Massachusetts  and  Delaware,  which 
still  clung  to  the  old  provisions  or  what  was  left  of  them,  for 
many  more  years. 

There  had  also  been  religious  qualifications  for  office- 
holding,  for  in  a  majority  of  the  original  states,  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  disqualified,  and  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  v/ere 
the  only  states  which  did  not  impose  a  religious  test  of  some 
kind.     However,   the  Protestant  clause  was  soon  omitted  from^ 
the  state  constitutions,  and  the  religious  tests  were  also 
given  up,  and  no  longer  were  political  rights  based  on  relig- 
ious considerations.     In  certain  states  there  were  churches, 
dating  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  supported 
by  public  taxation.     With  t>ie  passing  of  the  religious  test, 
t>jese  taxes  passed,  also. 

Following  the  exam^Je  of  the  Constitution  with  regard 
to  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,   the  states 
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adopted  a  similar  provision:  in  Virginia,   in  1785;   South  Caro- 
lina, 1790;  Maryland,   1810;   Connecticut,  lolo;  and  in  Massachu- 
setts,  in  1833.     Public  taxation  for  the  support  of  religious 
organizations  had  also  been  abolished  by  1333,   although,  strangely 
enough,   the  He volutionary  clause  Drovidin;^  for  such  taxation 
can  still  be  found  in  the  New  hamp  shire  cons  titution.  "^^ 

Turning  now  to  another  feature  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  note 
that  the  people  were  beginning  to  take  part  actually  themselves, 
in  the  election  of  their  officers.     Elections  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislatures,   but  now,   the  officers  were  chosen 
by  popular  vote. 

C.  Edward  Merriam  has  this  to  say  on  this  point: 

In  the  national  government,  popular  voting  under 
the  district  system  took  the  place  of  election  by 
the  legislature  in  the  choice  of  representatives 
in  the  House,  and  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors  was  also  taken  away  from  the  legislature. 
In  the  states  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction 
was  clearly  evident.     The  choice  of  governor  was 
taken  away  from  the  legislature  and  conferred  upon 
the  people,   thus  rendering  him  less  dependent  upon 
the  legislative  branch  of  government.     Other  of- 
ficers, such  as  the  treasurer  and  the  auditor, 
were  given  over  to  popular  election  in  place  of 
choice  through  the  legislature.     Many  minor  of- 
ficers were  also  made  directly  elective,   such  as 
clerks  of  court,   sheriffs,  and  justices  of  the 
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There  were  other  evidences  of   the  democratic  tendencies 
of  this  period:     such  as  the  popular  opposition  to  certain 
elements  of  the  judicial  system  then  in  force;     and  the  method 
which  was  used  to  obtain  ratification  of  the  state  consti tutiong 


these  two  features  will  be  taken  up  later, 

Turninp;  now  to  the  election  of  1832,   it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  first,   a  new  part;/  which  had  been  steadily 
^^rowinr  in  power  during  Jackson's  first  administration.  This 
was  the  Anti-Masonic  party  v;hich  obtained  considerable  stren^.th 
in  several  states.     The  movement  against  the  Masonic  Order  be- 
gan in  1826;   it  seems  t'-^at  in  that  year,  William,  For'^an,  of 
Batavia,  New  York,  a  former  Mason,  published  a  pamp-^let  con- 
taining the  secrets  of  the  order.     There  is  still  som.e  question} 
as  to  whether  the  secrets  were  reall:/  revealed.     Shortly  after- I 
wards,  he  disappeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  having 
been  taken  there  by  certain  Masons.     There  had  long  been  great 
antagonism  against  secret  societies,'  and  the  news  of  tv^e  mur- 
der spread  at  once  through  the  rural  districts  of  Nevtr  York, 
jj  Pennsylvania,   and  the  New  England  states.     The  churches  even- 
i  tuall7/  became  involved;  Mason :c  ministers  lost  their  pastor- 

i 

ates;   and  Masonic  church  members  were  expelled  from  the  various 
churches.     The  movement  soon  entered  both  local  and  state 
^  politics  .and  Ant i-I;'a sonic  parties  were  organized  in  some  of 
the  states.     Ohio  was  the  only  western  state,  however,   in  which 
the  miovement  made  any  headway  and  it  was  v/eak  in  the  southern 
states.     The  movement  became  a  popular  one,  and  hoping  that  it 

could  be  used  against  Jackson,   it  was  organized  on  a  national  j 

I' 

scale  by  such  men  as  Thurlow  \".'eed  and  uilliam  H.  Sev/ard  of  ', 
Nev/  York,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania . SO     Other  prom.- 
inent  men  in  the  Anti-Masonic  party  were:     Millard  Fillmore, 
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Albert  H.  Tracy,  Francis  Granger,  John  Crary  and  Frederick 
Whittlesey  01'  New  York;  Edward  Everett  and  Jolm  i^uincy  Adams 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania.  Wirt, 
i'vlarshall,  Calhoun,  McLean,  and  Webster,  also  looked  with  favor 
on  this  party. SI 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  Mason  and  so  was  Henry  Clay,  how- 
ever, the  latter  had  not  been  an  active  member  for  some  time. 
The  Jackson  papers  denounced  the  movement.  Clay  tried  to  re- 
main neutral.     On  July  18,   1831,  he  v;rote  to  Francis  Brooke: 

I  have  been  much  importuned  to  make  some  declara- 
tion in  regard  to  Masonry  (not  a  formal  renunci- 
ation), which  would  conciliate  and  satisfy  the 
Anti-Masons.     I  have  declined  to  do  so,  and  shall 
not  depart  from  this  resolution.     I  think  it  best 
not  to  touch  the  subject.     Principle  and  policy 
are  both  opposed  to  my  meddling  with  it.     At  the 
same  time  I  believe  it  would  be  politic  to  leave 
the  Jackson  party  exclusively  to  abuse  the  Antis.^^ 

However,   this  neutral  stand  was  weakened  by  his  reply 

to  a  committee  of  Indiana  Antimasons,  who  wanted,   in  September, 

1S51,  to  know  how  he  felt  about  Masonry,  now  that  there  was 

shortly  to  be  a  presidential  election.     He  replied  that  he 

could  not  furnish  them  v/ith  his  vievi/s  on  the  subject,  because 

by  doing  so,   there  would  be  an  implication  that  individual 

sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Masonry  ought  to  be  taken  into 

consideration  when  voting  for  persons  for  federal  offices.  He 

felt  that  there  ought  to  be  no  question  of  religious,  social, 

benevolent,   or  literary  associations  in  connection  with  the 

presidency,   and  because  he  held  these  views,  he  had  not  taken 

sides  in  the  struggle  between  the  Masons  and  the  Antimasons. 
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Here  Is  his  real  criticism  of  Antimasonry :     "If  indeed,  you,  ^ 
gentlemen,  will  point  to  the  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitu-  i 
tion  which  can  legitimately  he  made  to  operate  upon  the  subject 
in  question,   I  would  not  hesitate  promptly  to  comply  with  your 
request, "^3 

Thurlow  Weed  claimed  many  years  later,  that  if  Clay  had 
not  written  this  letter,  the  Antimasons  would  have  joined  with 
the  National  Republicans  in  order  to  try  to  defeat  Jackson. 

The  first  bona  fide  national  nominating  convention  in 

party  history  was  that  of  the  Antimasonic  party  which  met  in 

Baltimore  on  September  21,   1S31.     This  party  had  held  its  first 

national  convention  the  previous  September  in  Philadelphia,  at 

which  v;ere  present  96  delegates  froiu  10  states.     It  vvas  at 

this  convention  that  the  call  for  a  nominating  convention  was 

issued  in  the  following  words: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,   opposed  to  secret  societies, 
to  meet  in  convention  on  Monday,   the  26th  day  of 
September,   1831,   at  the  City  of  Baltimore,  by 
delegates  equal  in  number  to  their  representatives 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,   to  make  nominations  of 
suitable  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President,   to  be  supported  at  the  next 
election,  and  for  the  transacting  of  such  other 
business  as  the  cause  of  Anti-Masonry  ma^r  require. ^'^ 

The  Anti-Masons  had  hoped  that  by  holding  their  conven- 
tion first,   that  the  National  Republicans  would  abandon  Clay 
and  adopt  the  Anti-Masonic  candidates.     112  delegates  were 
present  at  the  nominating  convention,  representing  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Indiana, 


and  Ohio.     Judge  McLean  of  Ohio,  declined  the  nomination  and 
William  Wirt,  Vvho  had  been  a  citizen  ol'  Baltimore  since  1829, 
was  chosen  for  the  presidency,   in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
stated  to  the  convention  that  in  his  early  life  he  had  joined 
the  Masons  and  that  he  v/oul:l  not  favor  any  "blind  and  unjust 

I  proscription"  of  the  order. ^'"^    Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency. 

Following  the  example  set  by  the  Antimasonlc  part:/,  the 
National  Republicans  met  in  a  convention  at  Baltimore  on  Decem- 
i:.cr  12,   1831.     157  delegates  were  present,  representing  17 
states.     By  a  unanimous  vote,  Henry  Clay  was  nominated  for 
President  and  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania,  also  received  a 
unanimous  vote  for  Vice-President.     He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  at  the  time  when  the  admission  of  Missouri  was 
beinc;  threshed  out,  he  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
for  the  exclusion  of  slavery.     The  National  Republicans  had, 
however,   certain  worries;   the  first,  was  the  fact  that  '/villiam 
Wirt,   the  former  Attorney-General,  v/ould  receive  many  votes 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Clay;   and  the  other,  was  the 
tremendous  popularity  of  General  Jackson. 

I  '."/ith  regard  to  the  first  platform  ever  issued  by  a 

national  convention,  it  seems  that,  by  recomiiiendation  of  the 
convention  of  December,  1S31,   a  national  gathering  of  young 
men  met  in  i/Vashington,  D.C.,   on  May  11,   1S32.     They  accepted 
or  ratified  the  nominations  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Sergeant  and 
adopted  the  follov^ing  resolutions; 


Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  oon- 
ventionT  although  the  fundamental  principles  adopted 
h^r  our  fathers,  as  a  basis  upon  wliich  to  raise  a 
superstructure  o.:'  American  independence,   can  never 
be  annihilated,  yet  the  time  has  come  when  nothing 
short  of  the  united  energies  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  American  republic  can  be  relied  on  to  sustain 
and  perpetuate  that  hallowed  work. 

2.  He solved.   That  an  adequate  protection  to 
American  industry  Is  indispensable  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country;  and  that  an  abandonment  of  the 
policy  at  this  period  v/ould  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences ruinous  to  the  be-t  interests  of  the 
nation. 

3.  Resolved,   That  a  uniform  system  of  internal 
improvements,   sustained  and  supported  by  the  gen- 
eral government,   is  calculated  to  secure,   in  the 
highest  degree,   the  harmony,    the  strength,  and  the 
permanency  of  the  republic. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  trib-'onal  recognized  by 
the  Constitution  for  deciding  in  the  last  resort 
all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  inviolate  depends  the  existence  of  the  nation. 

5.  Resolved,   Thst  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  pre-eminently  a  conservative  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government;   that  upon  a  fearless  and  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions  de- 
pends the  existence  of  the  nicely  balanced  pov;ers 

of  that  government;  and  that  all  attempts  to  over- 
awe its  deliberations  by  the  public  press  or  by 
the  national  executive  deserve  the  indignant  rep- 
robation of  every  American  citizen. 

6.  Resolved,   That  the  political  course  of  the 
present  executive  has  given  us  no  pledge  that  he 
will  defend  and  support  these  great  principles  of 
American  policy  and  the  Constitution;  but,   on  the 
contrary,  has  convinced  us  that  he  vvill  abandon 
them  Y/henever  the  purposes  of  party  require  it. 

^'  Hesolved,   That  the  indiscriminate  removal  of 
public  officers,  for  the  mere  difference  of  polit- 
ical opinion,  is  a  gross  abuse  of  power;  and  that 
the  doctrine  lately  "boldly  preached"  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,   that  "to  the  victor  be- 
long the  spoils  of  the  enemy",  is  detrimental  to 
the  interests,   corrupting  to  the  morals,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  this  country. 

8.  liesolved.   That  we  hold  the  disposition  shown 
by  the  present  national  administration  to  accept 
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the  advice  of  the  King  of  Holland,   touching  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  territory  and 
citizens  of  a  state" of  this  Union  to  a  foreign 
power,  to  manifest  a  total  destitution  of  patri- 
otic American  feeling,   inasmuch  as  \ie  consider 
the  life,  liberty,  property,  and  citizenship  of 
every  inhabitant  of  every  state  as  entitled  to 
the  national  protection. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  relative  to  the 
colonial  trade,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  instruc-  • 
tions  of  the  Iste  Secretary  of  State,  v/as  pro-, 
cured  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  the  national 
character,  and  is  injurious  to  this  country  in 
its  practical  results. 

10.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  this  republic,  who  regards  the  honor, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Union,   to  oppose  by  every  honorable  measure  the 
re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  promote  the 
election  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,   and  John 
Sergeant,   of  Pennsylvania,   as  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  .  ^'^ 

3y  mistake,   these  resolutions  have  at  times  been  pub- 
I  lished  as  the  resolves  of  the  convention  at  v/hich  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  were  nominated.     In  passing,   it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Democrats  derisively  called  this  meeting  of 
"young  men"  in  Washington,   "Clay's  Infant  school. "^^ 
j  The  Democrats  also  held  a  national  nominating  convention. 

Delegates  were  present  from  every  state  in  the  Union  except 

i: 

!  Missouri.     The  real  reason  for  holding  the  convention  was  to 
I  nominate  Van  Buren  for  the  vice-presidency,  for  everyone  knev/ 
^  that  Jackson  was  the  choice  of  the  party  for  President.  The 
delegates  met  in  Baltimore  on  May  21,   1832.     It  wan  at  this 
convention  that  tlie  famous  two- thirds  rule  was  adopted.  The 


Committee  on  Rules  had  reported  the  following  resolution: 
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ResolvGd,   That  each  state  be  entitled,   In  the  nom- 
ination to  be  made  of  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,   to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  num- 
ber to  which  they  will  be  entitled  in  the  electoral 
oolle<'es,  under  the  new  apportionment,   in  voting 
for  President  and  Vice-President;  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  in  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice. 

The  convention  opened  on  Monday  and  on  the  next  day, 
early  in  the  afternoon.   Van  Buren  was  nominated.     On  the  first  , 
ballot,  he  received  208  votes;  Philip  P.  Earbour  of  Virginia, 
49;  and  Richard  M.   Johnson  of  Kentucky,  26.     At  the  adjourned 
session  v;hich  began  at  four  o'clock.  Van  Buren' s  nomination 
vms  made  unanimous.     Martin  Van  Buren  had  been  selected  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  his  devoted  friend.     Jackson  himself  was  not 
nominated  by  the  convention,  but  at  this  adjourned  session,  the 
delegates  passed  a  resolution  which  concurred  in  the  "repeated 
nominations"  which  he  had  already  "received  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union."     It  v^as  also  declared  in  the  resolution  that 
the  convention  had  "the  highest  confidence  in  the  purity,  patri- 
otism and  talents"  of  the  President. No  platform  was  adopted. 

Since  that  time,   the  custom  has  been  follov/ed  of  having 
great  national  conventions  v^rhich  are  made  up  of  party  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  states.     These  conventions  have 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  this 
country,  although  they  were  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
'  tion.Sl 

1               Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  has  this  to  say  of  the  representa- 
tive convention  for  nominations  for  the  presidency  and  the  vice- 
presidency : 

This  gathering,   taken  in  connection  v;ith  the  dis- 
appearanco  01   "king;  caucus,"  must  be  1  coked  upon 
as  an  effort  in  the  main  body  of  the  voters  to 
select  their  own  candidates,   an  effort  to  refe.ch 
out  and  to  control  the  mechanism  of  selection. 
The  presidential  convention  has  lasted  lantil  the 
present  da^? ,  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  use 
of  the  presidential  preference  primary  which  was 
esti3blished  in  some  of  the  states  early  in  the 
twentieth  century.     It  still  stands,   though  the 
states  have  coFurionly  established,  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  state  and  local  office, 
the  direct  primary,  the  product  of  a  popular 
revolt  against  the  corruption  oT  the  inadequacy 
of  the  convention  system, 92 

In  the  cam.paign  for  the  presidency,    the  real  contest 
was,  of  course,  bet?/een  Clay  and  Jackson.     The  Anti-Kasons 
j  were  not  particularly  important  as  a  piart^''  and  supported  Wirt 
'  only  half-heartedly.     In  some  of  the  miost  important  states 
there  was  fusion  between  them  and  the  National  Republicans. 
In  New  York,   the  Democrats  called  the  fusion  arrangement  the 
"Siamese-Twin"  party.     As  for  those  in  the  South  who  were 
against  the  tariff,  they  v;ere  not  as  one  for  either  Clay  or 

':  Jackson.     As  early  as  the  -c^'ebruary  bcjfore  the  election,  Calhoun 

ll 

felt  that  notri  i^;  could  be  r-ialned  through  either  of  th.em.  Dis- 
satisfied, he  wrote  as  f  ollov.-s :     "It  is  time  for  the  virtuous 
and  patriotickto  lay  aside  every  other  consideration  but  to 
j  save  the  country,  and  this,   I  feel  assured,   can  only  be  effected 
:|  by  a  thorough  reformation.     Thus  thinking,   those  with  whomi  1 
act,   stand  aloof  from  the  present  party  conflicts.     They  can 
act  with  neither  side.     Their  simple  aim  is  to  discharge  their 
duty,  and  restore  the  constitution.  "^'^ 

The  issue  between  the  two  parties  was  the  bank  question. 
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Because  oT  Jackson's  veto  of  the  bill  to  renew  the.  bank  charter, 
the  National  Republicans  had  hoped  that  many  of  its  supporters 
aiuong  the  Deiuocrats,  would  desert  Jackson  ar  i  join  with  them. 
The  veto,  however,  had  the  opposite  effect,  for  it  actually 
consolidated  the  party,   "giving  it  more  cohesion  and  discipline 
than  it  had  ever  had  before,  and  strengthening  it  n^arnerically 
too,  for,  although  there  were  a  few  defections,  the  war  against 
the  bank  drew  crowds  of  recruits  to  its  ranks.  "^'^ 

The  National  Republicans  sent  everywhere  addresses, 
pamphlets,  and  printed  campaign  material.     For  the  first  time, 
in  this  campaign,   cartoons  were  used  extensively.     The  United 
States  Bank,   of  course,   took  an  active  part.     Late  in  the  cam- 
i  palgn,  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  under  James  Watson 
V/ebb,  and  several  other  nev;spapers,  v/ent  over  to  Clay's  side. 
I  However,   the  many  supporters  of  Jackson  were  not  the  kind  who 
did  much  reading.     Processions,  meetings,   speeches,   and  hickory- 
pole  raisings  appealed  more  to  then, 
jj  Clay,   in  making  the  bank  question  the  leading  issue  in 

the  campaign,  had  made  a  bad  blunder  in  political  tactics.  It 
was  difficult  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  for  a 
bank,   as  against  en  "old  hero"  like  General  Jackson,  who  v/as 
engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the  "monster  monoply."  The 
masses  were  not  interested  in  learned  arguments  about  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  constitution- 
ality, nor  were  they  shocked  at  the  abuse  of  the  veto  power. 
The  old  "bargain  and  corruption"  charge  vms  hurled  again  at 


Clay. 95 

In  aidition,  Clay  had  committed  two  blunders  in  states- 
manship, before  the  campaign  got  under  way.     Knowing  that  the 
South  was  opposed  to  a  protective  tariff  and  that  less  revenue 
would  be  needed  because  the  public  debt  would  soon  be  extin- 
guished; he  could  have  proposed  such  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
duties  as  would  have  satisfied  the  South.     The  Tariff  of  1832 
did  reduce  the  revenues  a  little,  but  it  still  retained  the 
high  protective  duties.     The  other  blunder  was  that  he  should 
have  advised  the  United  States  Bank  to  keep  out  of  politics 
and  to  wait  until  after  the  election  before  bringing  up  the 
question  of  a  renev/al  of  its  charter.  96 

Considering  the  bank  question  further: 

The  Democrats  accused  the  bank  of  attempting  to 
influence  the  voters  by  calling  in  loans  and 
contracting  the  currency.     But  beneath  the  con- 
sideration of  specific  questions  lay-  a  funda- 
mental division  of  opinion  between  the  merchant, 
manufacturing,   and  financial  classes,   on  the  one 
hand  and  the  laboring  and  agrarian  elements  on 
the  other--be tween  those  who  feared  the  new 
democratic  upheaval  and  those  who  desired  to 
give  Jackson  their  carte  blanche  approval.  The 
outcome  was  an  enthusiastic  indorsement  of 
" Jacks onism. "97 

The  election  occurred  on  November  6,   1S32,   and  twenty- 
four  states  voted.     The  popular  vote,   as  given  by  Thomas  rludson 
McKee,  was  as  follows: 

Andrew  Jackson,  Democrat  687,502 

Henry  Clay,  National  Republican  550,209 

Total  vote  1,217,711 

This  vote  does  not  include  33,108  votes  cast  for  John 
Flovd  and  Vsilliam  Vi/irt.98 
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In  the  Soutli,   the  popular  vote  for  Clay  vvas  very  light, 
with  the  exception  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky.     In  the  lower 
South,   there  v^ere  few  votes  cast  against  Jackson,  but  the  vote 
for  Jackson  was  not  large  there  "because  no  great  effort  was 
made  by  his  supporters,   for  they  felt  s"re  that  he  ^i"ould  be  re- 
elected and  also  there  were  many  Southerners  who  felt  as  Cal- 
houn did  on  the  subject. 

The  vote  of  Alabama  was  not  recorded.     A  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  official  vote  for  Clay  in  Indiana  in  1832,  v;as 
25,472,  not  15,472.     This  would  add  10,000  votes  to  the  popular 
vote  for  Clay  and  also  to  the  total  vote. 100 

The  electoral  vote  vjas  counted  on  February  13,   1333.  In 
South  Carolina,    Ghe  legislature  had  chosen  the  electors.  They 
met  in  December,   and  gave  their  votes  to  Joiin  Floyd  of  Virginia  ' 
and  Henry  Lee  of  Massachusetts. 

President 


Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  •  219 

Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  49 

John  Floyd  of  Virginia  11 

Yvilliam  Wirt  of  Maryland   7 

Vacancies   2 

Vice-President 

Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  189 

John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania  ,  49 

William  Wllkins  of  Pennsylvania   30 

Henry  Lee  of  Massachusetts  11 

Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania   7 

Vacancies   2  101 


Clay  carried  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  and  Kentucky,   thus  receiving  46  electoral  votes. 


He  also  received  three  of  the  electoral  votes  of  Maryland,  thus 


bringing  his  total  to  49.     The  seven  electoral  votes  of  Vermont 
were  given  to  Wirt.     Andrew  Jackson  received  all  the  remaining 
electoral  votes,  naraely  219.     When  the  Senate  rejected  the  nom- 
ination of  Van  Buren,   as  Minister  to  England,  Jackson  became 
more  anxious  tlian  ever  to  see  him  placed  on  the  ticket  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.     Martin  Van  Buren  received 
all  the  votes  of  the  Jackson  electors,   except  the  30  Pennsyl- 
vania votes  v/hlch  were  cast  for  William  Wilkins,  a  party  leader 
of  that  state. 

Epes  Sargent,  whose  biography  of  Clay  was   supervised  by 

Clay  himself,  writes  as  follows  about  Van  Buren  and  Clay: 

The  nomination  oj;  Mr.   Van  Buren  wac  rejected  in 
the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr,   Calhoun.     It  nas  been  said  tiiat 
this  act  was  a  blunder  in  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  Senate--that  it  made  a 
political  martyr  of  a  wily  and  intriguing  antag- 
onist,  and  commended  him  to  the  sympathy  and  vin- 
dicatory favor  of  his  party.     All  this  aiay  be 
true;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
measure.     Mr.   Clay  did  not  lack  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  its  probable  consequences;  but,  where  the 
honor  of  his  country  was  concerned,  expediency 
was  with  him  always  an  inferior  consideration. 

Andrew  Jackson  had  been  triumphantly  re-elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  his  friend,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
was  to  serve  with  him  as  Vice-President. 

T^mTTY-THIRD  CONGRESS 


Senate  -     30  Democrats,   18  Whigs  Total,  43 

House     -  147  Democrats,   93  Whigs    "  240 
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TWENTY- FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -    53  Democrats,   19  miigs  Total,  52 

House     -  144  Democrats,  98  Whigs                        "       242  1*^^ 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Twenty-second  Congress  met  on 
December  3,   1632,  and  adjourned  March  2,  1833.     The  annual 
message  wac  submitted  to  Congress  on  December  4.     In  it,  there 
were  suggestions  for  a  revision  downward  of  the  tariff 
schedules.     Recommending  a  reconsideration  of  the  tariff,  Jack- 
son said,   "the  policy  of  protection  must  be  ultimately  limited 
to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  our  safety  in  time  of  war. "10^ 

There  was  a  single  paragraph  on  nullification.     "It  is 
my  painful  duty,"   said  the  President,   "to  state  that  in  one 
quarter  of  the  United  States  opposition  to  the  revenue  lav;s 
has  risen  to  a  height  which  threatens  to  thwart  their  execu- 
tion, if  not  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  Union. "10^ 

With  regard  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  had 
this  to  say: 

It  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  v^.ith  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  holders  of  the  3  per  cent  stock,  by 
which  the  Government  will  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  public  funds  longer  than  was  anticipated. 
By  this  arrangement,  'Ahich  will  be  particularly 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
surrender  of  the  certificates  of  this  stock  may 
be  postponed  until  October,   1833,  and  thus  the 
liability  of  the  Government,   after  its  ability  to 
discharge  the  debt,  may  be  continued  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  bank  to  perform  its  duties. 

Such  measures  as  are  witiiin  the  reach  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  been  taken  to  en- 
able him  to  judge  whether  the  public  deposits  in 
that  institution  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
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safe;  "but  as  his  limited  power  may  prove  inade- 
quate to  this  obje'-t,  I  recommend  the  subject  to 
th:    attentio.'i  of  Congress,  under  zhe  firm  belief 
that  it  is  v/orthy  of  their  serious  investigation. 
An  inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  institu- 
tion, embracing  the  branches  as  well  as  the 
principal  bank,   seems  called  for  by  the  credit 
which  is  given  throughout  the  country  to  many 
serious  charges  impeaching  its  character,  and 
which  if  true  may  justly  excite  the  apprehension 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  safe  depository  of  the 
money  of  the  people, 1^7 

Looking  ahead,  we  find  that  Congress  did  make  the  de- 
sired investigation  and  that  by  a  vote  of  109  to  46,  the  House 

of  Representatives  declared  that  the  deposits  were  perfectly 
safe.lOS 

On  December  10,   1832,  President  Jackson  issued  his 

famous  Proclamation  to  tne  people  of  South  Carolina.     It  dealt 

v/ith  the  constitutional  issues  of  nullification.     As  it  is  so 

very  well  written,  many  people  feel  that  Edward  Livingston, 

the  Secretary  of  State,  must  have  at  least  as  foisted  in  its 

composition.     Some  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  Proclamation  can 

be  gained  from  t he  following  extracts: 

Our  social  compact,   in  express  terms,  declares 
that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,   its  Consti- 
tution, and  treaties  made  under  it  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,   and,   for  greater  caution,  adds 
"that  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,   anything  in  the  constitution  or  lavvs  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And 
it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  refutation 
that  no  federative  government  could  exist  without 
a  similar  provision. 

I  consider,   then,   the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  assuraed  by  one  State,  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  onion,  contradicted 
exoressly  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  un- 
authorized by  its  soirit,   inconsistent  with  every 

orinclole  on  which  it  "wa s  f OLuided,  and  destruc- 
tive o?  the  ,Q;reat  olJJect  for  whTch  it  was  formed. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Jnited  States,  then, 
forms  a  governinent,  not  a  league;  and  whether  it 
be  formed  by  compact  between  the  States  or  in 
any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the  same.   .    .  . 
Because  the  Union  was  formed  by  a  compact,   it  is 
said  the  parties  to  that  compact  may,  when  they 
feel  themselves  aggrieved,  depart  from  it;  but  it 
is  precisely  because  it  is  a  compact  that  they  can 
not.     A  compact  is  an  agreement  or  binding  obli- 
gation. 

The  lavvfs  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed. 
I  have  no  discretionary  power  on  the  subject;  my 
duty  is  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.    Those  who  told  you  that  you  might  peace- 
ably prevent  their  execution  deceived  you;  they 
could  not  have  been  deceived  themselves.  They 
know  that  a  forcible  opposition  could  alone  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they  know  that 
such  opposition  must  be  repelled.     Their  object  is 
disunion.     But  be  not  deceived  by  names.  Disunion 
by  armed  force  is  treason. 

Fellow-citizens,   the  momentous  case  is  before  you. 
On  your  undivided  support  of  your  Government  de- 
pends the  decision  of  the  great  question  it  in- 
volves— whether  your  sacred  Union  v\rill  be  pre- 
served and  the  blessing  it  secures  to  us  as  one 
people  shall  be  perpetuated.!^^ 

South  Carolina's  reply  to  Jackson's  Proclamation  came 

on  December  20,  from  the  Committee  of  federal  relations,   for  to 

this  body  the  Proclamation  had  been  referred.     It  recommended 

the  adoption  of  eleven  resolutions,   of  which  the  two  which 

follow,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  others: 

Resolved,   That  each  state  of  the  Union  has  the 
right,  whenever  it  may  deem  such  a  course  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties  or 
vital  Interests,   to  secede  peaceably  from ^ the 
Union,  and  that  there  is  no  constitutional  power 
in  the  general  government,  much  less  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department,   of  that  government,   to  retain 
by  force  such  state  in  the  Union. 
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Resolved,  That  while  this  legislature  has  witnessed 
with  sorrow  such  a  relaxation  of  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,   that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
dare  venture  upon  this  high  handed  measure,  it 
regards  v;ith  indignation  the  menaces  which  are  di- 
rected against  it,  and  the  concentration  of  a 
standing  army  on  our  bordera--that  the  state  will 
repel  force  Ijy  force,  and  relying  upon  the  bless- 
ings of  God,  will  laaintain  its  liberty  st  all 
hazards . -^^ 

Epes  Sargent  writes  of  the  effect  of  the  Proclamation  on 

South  Carolina: 

This  remonstrance  produced  little  effect.     It  v/as 
follov/ed,   on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  by  a 
counter  Proclamation  from  Governor  Hayne,  warning 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  against  the  attempt 
of  the  President  to  seduce  them  from,  their  alle- 
giance, and  exhorting  them,   in  disregard  of  his 
threats,  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  State  against 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Federal  Executive. 

Jackson  made  preparations  to  collect  the  duties  in 

South  Carolina;   the  nullifiers  drilled  militiamen  in  that  state; 

and  those  in  the  state  who  were  opposed  to  nullification  began 

forming  military  companies,  also.     Things  began  to  look  rather 

I  serious.     There  were  many  in  the  country  who  did  not  understand 

the  fine  points  of  the  constitutional  arguments,  but  they  did 

understand  the  meaning  of  drilling  troops.  ^-^^ 

In  the  meantime,   Jackson's  friends  in  Congress  came 

forward  on  December  27,  with  a  tariff  bill.     It  v/as  reported 

in  the  House,  from  the  Comiiiittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  by  Mr. 

Verplanck.     The  Verplanck  Bill  provided  for  the  reduction  of 

tariff  duties  to  what  they  were  in  1816,   and  the  reduction  was 

to  take  place  in  the  course  of  two  years.     The  protectionists 

were  opposed  to  this  bill.     The  manufacturers  claimed  that  it 
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would  ruin  them  and  that  it  was  a  surrender  to  the  nulllfiers. 
It  v/as  debated  for  several  weeks  in  bhe  House  of  'Re-jresenta- 
tives. 

On  January  4,  1333,  Andrew  Calhoun  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  having  been  appointed,   an  has  been  mentioned  before, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  which  was  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Robert  Y,  Hayne  to  become  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Calhoun 
vtrote  to  his  son  on  January  10,   that  the  situation  in  V/ashing- 
ton  was  better  than  he  had  expected  and  that  he  wac  hopeful 
that  the  trouble  might  be  adjusted  satisfactorily.     He  advised 
firmness  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  cautioned  them  against  giving  a  pretext  for  the  use 
of  force. 

President  Jackson,   on  January  16,   sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress.     "He  proposed  the  passage  of  such  federal  legis- 
lation as  would  insure  the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
by  the  federal  courts,   and,   in  case  there  should  be  forcible 
resistance,  would  fully  authorize  the  use  of  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States. "114 

"An  Act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports"  was  introduced  by  Senator  William  Wilkins  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Cora.mittee,   on  January  28. 
The  spe :  ch  in  v;hJ.ch  he  defended  the  bill  was  not  concluded 
■until  the  following  day.     This  is  the  bill  that  was  commonly 
■called  the  "force  bill. "115    Let  us  see  why  the  South  Caro- 
linians denounced  it  as  the  "Bloody  Bill": 
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It  empowered  the  President  to  change  th.e  location 
of  customs  houses,   extended  the    iurisdlctl m  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  to  all  coses 
arising  under  the  revenue  laws,  and  authorized 
the  President  to  employ  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  federal  laws  and  the 
processes  of  the  federal   judiciary.     The  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  employment  of  force  were 
limiited  in  duration  to  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress . -^-^^ 

The  debate  on  this  bill  lasted  for  three  weeks.  V'v'ebster 
was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  bill.     It  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,   of  course,  by  Calhoun,  and  by  other 
southern  leaders.     Clay  did  not  speak  for  it,  or  against  it, 
and  ^^as  not  present  when  it  was  passed. Since  the  "force 
bill"  and  tt-e  reduction  of  the  tariff  v/ere.  under  consideration 
at  the  same  time  in  Congress,  let  us  return  to  the  tariff 
quest  ion. 

The  administration,  with  one  hand,  offered  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  with  the  Verplanck  bill;  and,  v/ith  the  other,  a 
bill  for  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law.     South  Carolina 
had  postponed  the  application  of  the  measures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  nullification  ordinance;   for  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  leading  nullifiers,  which  was  held  in  Charleston  on 
January  21,   it  had  been  decided  to  yield  to  the  collection  Of 
revenue  until  --fter  the  adjournment  of  Congress.     It  seemed 
that  both  sides  secretly  hoped  that  force  would  not  have  to  be 
used  to  settle  the  question. However,  nothing  was  bei^ig 
accomplished  by  Congress,  except  endless  talk.     Finally,  Clay 
took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  and  on  February  12,  he  offered 
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a  measure  oJ'  his  ov;n,  which  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the 

general  public.     It  hardly  seemed  possible  that  the  champion 

of  the  "American  system"  could  sponsor  a  bill  that  in  its  final 

form  provided  t}\at: 

In  all  cases  where  the  duties  on  foreign  imports 
exceeded  twenty  percent  ad  valorem,   they  should 
be  reduced  by  one  tenth  of  such  excess  after 
September  30,  1835;  by  another  tenth  after  Septem- 
ber 30,   1835;  and  by  another  tenth  every  second 
year  thereafter  until  September  30,   1841;  then 
one  half  of  the  remaining  excess  should  be  taken 
off,  and  in  1842  the  remaining  half,  which  would 
leave  a  general  rate  of  tv/enty  per  cent  on  duti- 
able goods.     The  free  list  also  was  to  be  much 
enlarged;   the  duties  vi/ere  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the 
credit  system  to  be  abolished.     riome  valuation-- 
valuation  of  imported  goods  at  the  port  of  entry-- 
was  added  by  amendment,  much  against  the  wish  of 
Calhoun. 119' 

Clay  said  later  that  he  had  v;orked  out  the  idea  of  the 
Compromise,  while  in  i^hiladelphia,  where  he  was  visiting  his 
brother-in-law,   James  Brown,  Esq.     That  v/as  in  December,  1832, 
and  he  had  been  spending  several  v;eeks  there  before  taking  up 
his  duties  in  Washington.     lie  had  discussed  the  scheme  with 
a  Committee  of  Manufacturers  who  had  Viraited  on  hir;-.  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  had  approved  of  it.     However,  it^r.  Webster 
did  not  agree  with  him  that  the  idea  was  a  good  one.  When 
Mr.   Clay  talked  the  matter  over  in  Washington  with  other  manu- 
facturers,  the  only  ones  who  v;ere  opposed  to  it  were  the  ones 
who  were  Influenced  by  Webster.     Clay  did  not  discuss  the 
proposition  with  the  southern  members  until  he  was  ready  to 
submit  the  bill  and  then,   at  his  lodgings,  he  had  one  or  tv/o 


interviews  with  Mr.  Calhoun.     His  friend.  Governor  Letcher 
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of  Kentucky,  was  able  to  obtain  the  views  of  other  southerners 

for  him,^'^^    It  seems  that: 

They  v;ere  so  indip;nant  with  General  Jackson  for 
his  Proclamation,  and  his'  determination  to  put 
down  the  Nullifiers  by  force  if  necessary,  that 
they  greatly  preferred  the  difficulty  should  be 
settled  ra ther  by  Mr.  Clay  than  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. l!^l 

Again  quoting  from  Epes  Sargent,  v/e  are  able  to  give 

Clay's  motives  for  presenting  his  tariff  bill: 

Two  great  leading  motives  operated  with  Mr.  Clay 
in  bringing  forv;ard  and  supporting  his  measure  of 
Compromise.     The  first  was,   that  he  believed  the 
v;hole  protective  policy  to  be  in  the  most  iminent 
peril  from  the  influence  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  the 
dominion  of  his  party.     He  believed  that  it  could 
not  possibly  survive  that  session  of  Congress  or 
the  next,  which  would  open  with  a  vast  increase 
of  that  influence  and  power. 

i-mother  leading  motive  with  Mr.   ^^lay,   in  proposiner 
the  Cojapromise ,  was  t_o  res  tore  harmony,   and  pre- 
serve the  Union  from  danger ;   to  arres t  a  civil  war, 
which,  beginning  with  South  Carolina,  he  feared 
might  spread  throughout  all  the  Southern  States . 

It  may  be  added,   that  a  third  and  powerful  motive, 
which  he  felt  intensely,  although  he  did  not  always 
avov/  it,  Y/as  an  invincible  repu^mance  to  placing 
under  the  comi":and  of  General  J ackson  such  a  vast 
military  power  as  might  be  neces sary  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  put  down  &nj  resis tance  to  them  in 
South  Carolina ,   and  w hi c h  might  extend  he  knew 
not  where . 

It  may  be  farther  added,   that  Mr.   Clay  thought  he 
perceived,  with  some  a  desire  to  push  matters  to 
extremity.     He  thought  he  beheld  a  disposition  to 
see    South  Carolina  and  the  South  punished. 122 

As  for  Calhoun  and  his  support  of  Clay's  Compromise  bil], 

he  Viras  worried  about  the  outcome  of  the  nullification  movement. 


if  it  were  carried  to  extremes.     Jackson's  Proclamation  had 


■faeen  so  enthusiastically  received  that  he  v;a     convinced  that 
nullification,   as  well  as  secession,  would  he  answered  by  force 
Since  Clay's  hill  was  a  comproraise  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  nullifiers,   Calhoun  v/y?  willinr  to  support  it. 
Not  so  Wehster,  who  claimed  that  the  measure  did  not  conform 
to  the  principle  of  protection  and  that  there  v;as  no  necessity 
for  compromise  anyway,   because  the  time  had  come  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  government.     V\/ebster  was  the  chief  opponent  of 
nullification  in  the  Senate;   therefore,  he  stood  by  tJae  Pres- 
ident.    Clay  WciS  now  cooperating  v;ith  Calhoun  on  the  tariff 
question,  and  the  result  was  that  Vvebster  took  the  former's 
place  as  the  leader  of  the  protectionists  in  Congress.     It  may 
be  that  V/ebster  thought  that  he  might  supplant  Clay  as  the 
leader  of  the  National  Republican  party,  l'^'^ 

The  "force  bill"  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  night 
of  February  20,  b^;-  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  one.     The  Senator 
who  went  on  record  against  the  measure  vsras  John  Tyler.  Fifteen 
Senators  did  not  vote.     It  seems  that  some  of  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  Y/ere  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  evening  session; 
therefore,  before  the  question  was  taken  on  final  passage, 
Calhoun  requested  that  action  be  postponed  until  morning.  This 
was  refused  and  then  Calhoun  and  other  Senators  who  were  opposed 
to  the  bill  left  the  Senate,   in  order  to  s  how  that  they  did 
not  approve  of  the  attitude  of  the  majority.     Among  those 
voting  in  the  affirmative  were  two  Senators  from  Louisiana, 
one  from  Virginia,   and  one  from  Georgia.     The  House  of 
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Representatives  passed  the  "force  bill"  on  March  first,  with 
149  votinr-  for  it,  and  47  against  it.  124 

On  February  25,  Clay  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  pass  his  bill.     He  hoped  to  persuade  the  Senate  that  the 
"force  bill"  and  the  tariff  bill  should  go  together  for  the 
good  of  the  country:     the  one,   to "demons trate  the  power  and 
the  disposition  to  vindicate  the  authority  and  supremacy  of 
the  laws  of  the  Union;"  and  the  other,   to  "offer  the b  which, 
accepted  in  the  fraternal  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered, 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  all  force  1'^^ 

There  was  one  objection,   however,   to  the  compromise 
tariff  bill;   it  was  this,   that  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  could 
not  originate  in  the  Senate.     This  handicap  was  overcome  in  a 
brilliant  manner  by  one  of  Clay's  friends,  Letcher  of  Kentucky. 
Suddenly,   on  February  25,  he  moved  to  amend  the  Verplanck  bill, 
over  v;hich  the  House  had  been  drearily  vi;ranr:;ling  for  weeks,  by 
striking  out  everything  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert- 
ing instead  a  new  set  of  provisions  virhich  agreed  literally  with 
Clay's  compromise  bill,   then  being  debated  in  the  Senate.  The 
friends  of  Clay  and  Calhoun,  knowing  in  advance  of  Letcher's 
surprise  move,  were  prepared  for  action;   the  opposition  was 
taken  by  surprise;   the  amendment  was  therefore  adopted;  and 
the  bill  passed  to  a  third  reading  the  same  day.     The  next  day, 
the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  64.  The 
Senate  passed  it  on  March  first,   the  vote  being  29  to  16, 
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Mr.   '.'.ebster  votin,p.;  against  it.^-^^     "Mr.   Clay  was  once  more 
hailed  as   the  preserver  of  the  Republi c--as  the  great  Pacifi- 
cator. "127 

President  Jackson  signed  the  tariff  bill  on  the  same 
day  with  the  "force  hill";   and,  in  this  manner,   the  compromise 
of  force,   on  the  one  hand,  ana.  concession,   on  the  other,  took 
place. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Clay's  Land  bill  for  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  had 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  previous  session  and  that  it  had 
died  in  the  House.     In  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  this  session.  President  Jackson  Vi/ent  on  record  as  opposed 
to  Clay's  scheme.     On  December  12,  Cla.j  again  brought  the  same 
bill  before  the  Senate,  where  it  was  debated  on  several  dif- 
ferent days  and  on  January  25,  it  was  passed,   the  vote  being 
24  to  20.     The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House  on  March  first, 
and  on  that  same  day  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  96  to  40.  It 
seems  that  the  various  elements  of  v/hat  later  was  known  as  the 
V/hig  party,   supported  Clay.     The  followers  of  Calhoun  had 
earlier  been  in  favor  of  cheap  lands,  but  had  changed  their 
minds,  when  they  realized  that  cheap  lands  meant  that  the  West 
would  be  settled  by  free  settlers.     President  Jackson  permitted 
this  bill  to  die  unsigned,  by  a  pocket  veto.     At  the  next 
session,  he  sent  to  Congress  his  reasons  for  not  having  signed 
j_-^^128    nj^Q  pocket-veto  in  the  history  of  party  government  in 
the. United  States  has  been  so  important  with  the  possible 
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exception  of  the  pocket-veto  of  the  Wade-Davis  bill  by  Lincoln 
in  1364. "1^9 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,   the  South  Carolina 
I  convention  reassembled  on  March  11,   1335,   and  forinally  rescinded 
the  Ordinance  of  i'Julllfl cation.     It  also  adopted,  hov/ever,  an 
ordinance  nullifying  the  "force  bill." 

It  is  true  tnat  the  Jackson  administration  had  stood 
firmly  "for  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,"  but  South  Carolina 
received,   in  Clay's  compromise  tariff  bill,    the  relief  which 
she  had  demanded.     The  nullifiers  felt  that  they  had  achieved 
a  victory,   but  they  also  realized  that,   "in  a  test  of  force  the 
general  government  would  alv;ays  be  able  to  execute  federal  law 
in  a  nullifying  state .  "■^'^'^ 

Carl  SchLirz '  s  comment  on  the  matter  is  to  the  point: 

Clay  evidently  failed  to  understand  at  the  time 
that  there  v^as  something  more  potent  and  imper- 
ious than  mere  discontent  vi^lth  a  tariff  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chronic  trouble, --the  necessities 
of  slavery;   and  that  a  mere  tariff  comproinise 
could  only  adjourn,  but  by  no  means  avert,  the 
coming  crisis,  nor  touch  the  true  cause  of  it. 
In  later  years,  hov/ever,'  he  is  reported  to  have 
often  said  to  his  friends,  when  speaking  of  the 
events  of  1833,   that,   "in  looking  back  upon  the 
whole  case,  he  had  come  seriously  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  his  interference,  "1-31 

Having  spent  so  much  time  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  let 
us  return  to  the  masses  of  the  ordinary  people  and  see  what 
they  were  accomplishing  in  connection  with  the  democratic 
movement. 

According  to  C.  Edward  Merriam,   in  sumraing  up  the 


democratic  movement  of  the  period  v/hich  came  under  the  influ- 
ence oi'  Jackaonian  Democracy,  we  find  that  there  were  the 
following;  results: 

The  electorate  was  larp;ely  Increased  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualifications.     Religious  and 
property  requirements  for  office-holding  were 
abandoned,   terms  of  office  were  shortened,  the 
principle  of  "rotation  in  office"  was  accepted, 
provision  was  made  for  popular  election  of  offi- 
cers,  the  legislative  department  of  government 
became  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  the  executive 
was  correspondingly  advanced  in  popular  favor. 132 

The  shorteninp;  of  the  term  of  office  has  not  as  yet  been 

considered  and  it  will  now  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 

popular  opposition  to  certain  features  of  the  judicial  system. 

The  courts,  both  state  and  national,  were  feared  and  disliked 

by  the  people.     There  was  a  desire  to  check  the  judiciary  by 

shortening  the  terra  of  office,  and  by  constitutional  provision 

for  the  election  of  judges  by  the  people.     Life  tenure  during 

good  behavior  was  hateful  to  the  nev/  democrecy,  for  there  was 

something  aristocratic  about  the  idea.     As  time  went  on,  life 

tenure  v/as  abandoned.,  especially  in  the  South  and  the  West,  and 

of  the  old  states;   in  Penns3/lvania,   in  1858;  New  Jersey,  1844; 

New  York,  1846;  Virginia,   1850;  and  in  Maryland,   in  1851.  The 

tenure  of  the  judges  became  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  but 

six,   seven,  and  eight  years  Virere  the  most  cominon  periods.  It 

was,  however,  more  difficult  to  carr;/  out  the  plan  for  the 

popular  election  of  the  judges.     At  first,  the  justices  of  the 

peace  and  the  minor  officers  v/ere  chosen  hj  the  people;  hov/ever, 

by  the  middle  of  the  century,  popular  election  of  the  higher 
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courts  was  favorably  looked  upon  by  all,  v/ith  t±ie  exception 
of  those  of  tte  conservative  class  v/ho  were  shocked  at  the 
idea.     In  the  period  frcn  1846  to  1353,   it  became  possible,  in 
thirteen  states,  to  vote  for  judicial  officers  of  t he  highest 
grades.     These  states  were  California,   Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

^/Ifhen  life  tenure   of  office  was  given  up  and  the  election 
of  the  judiciary  v;as  left  to  the  people,   one  could  truthfully 
say  that   tiie  new  democracy  had  won  a  victory  over  the  third 
branch  of  the  government --tlie   judiciary.  133 

There  can  also  be  found  another  way  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  period  found  expression  and  that  was 
the  method  by  which  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  Y;ere  made. 
Quoting  C.  Edwarvd  Merriam  again,  we  find  ttiat: 

Of  the  Hevolutionary  constitutions,  only  two  were 
submitted  to  the  people,  the  others  being  adopted 
by  convention  alone.     By  1830  the  practice  of 
submitting  constitutions  to  a  popular  -vote  for 
ratification  had  become  frequent;   and  in  the  period 
from  1850  to  1850  oily  two  constitutions  went  into 
operation  v/ithout  having  received  popular  sanction 
at  the  polls.     These  were  Delav/are,  1831;  and 
Arkansas,  1836.  ^^'^ 

All  of  these  changes   in  democratic  government  show  that 
the  new  democracy  was  really  functioning  and  that   the  politi- 
cal status  of  thjspeople  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  or  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  But 
underneath  the  "wave"  of  the  new  democracy,  there  was  the  dark 
current  of  slavery.     In  the  '-'outh,  the   laws  were  becoming 
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increasingly  severe  tov;ards  the  slaves,  in  spite  of  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  ol"  the  period. 

The  many  changes  durin.a;  tliese  years  might  lead  one  to 
think  that  everyone  was  taklnr;  a  dvan tage  of  the  opportunities 
presented  by  the   new  democracy;  however,  in  1832,   onl^r  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population  voted  in  the  presidential  election.  We 
have  Andrew  C.  IvIcLaughlin' s  data  on  this  point: 

In  1324  thepopular  vote  for  the  presidency  was 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  population;  1828,  nine 
and  one -half  percent;   in  1832,   ten  percent;  in 
1844,   sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent.l^S 

It  will  he  noted  tiriat  there  was  a  rapid  development  in 
the  participation  in  the  elections  a  ni  that  popular  interest 
in  them  must  have  increased. 

Since  we  have  considered  many  of  the  fine  things  which 

Jackson  accomplished,  and  also,   the  v/ide  application  v/hich  was 

given  to  the  ideas  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  for  the  theory 

of  Jacksonian  democracy  was  not  new;  it  might  be  well  to  ond 

this  reviev;  vtrith  another  view  of  the  times,   one  that  is  not  so 

optimistic  and  cheerful.     Chancellor  James  Kent,  the  leading 

jurist  of  New  York  and  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  American 

Law,  wrote  in  1854,   to  Joseph  Story,  as  follows: 

"I  look  upon  Jackson  as  a  detestable,  ignorant, 
reckless,  vain  &  malignant  tyrant.    .    .   .  This 
American  elective  monarchy  frightens  me.  The 
experiment,  with  its  foundations  laid  on  uni- 
versal suffrage  &  an  unfettered  &  licentious 
press,   is   of  too  violent  a  nature  for  our  ex- 
citable pe ople. "137 

But  even  now,  at   the  end  of  Jackson's  first  four  years 
in  the  White  House,   let  us  concede  the  fact,   that  "the  reign 
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of  Kirit'^  Andrew"  was  a  perloi  of  tremendous  s  i;~nif  icance  in  the 
history  of  party  government  in  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  WHIG  PARTY:     ITS  BEGINNINGS  AND  FAILURES 

Henry  Clay,  because  of  his  Compromise  Bill,  had  placed 
himself  "in  a  commanding  and  elevated  position";  for  there  were 
many  in  the  country  who  now  considered  him  a  "liberal,  sound 
and  true-hearted  statesman,   in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  all 


sections  would  be  safe. 


nl 


In  1839,  John  Tyler,   in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 

in  the  course  of  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  favor  of  Clay's 

measure  for  the  Distribution  of  the  Public  Lands,  had  this  to 

3a.j  of  Henry  Clay: 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  there  was  but  one  man, 
who  could  have  arrested  the  then  course  of  things, 
(the  tendency  of  Nullification  to  dissolve  the 
Union,)  and  that  man  was  Henry  Clay.     It  rarely 
happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  most  gifted,  and 
talented,  and  patriotic,  to  record  their  names 
upon  the  page  of  history,   in  characters  indelible 
and  enduring.     But,   sir,  if  to  have  rescued  his 
country  from  civil  war  -  if^  _to  have  preserved 
the  Constitution  and  Union  from  hazard  and  total 
wreck,   constitute  any  ground  for  an  immortal  and 
undying  name  among  men,   then  I  do  believe,  that 
he  has  won  for  himself  that  high  renown,     I  speak 
what  I  do  know,  for  I  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes 
of  that  perilous  period,     V/hen  he  rose  in  that 
Senate  Chamber,  and  held  in  his  hand  the  Olive 
Branch  of  Peace,   I,  who  had  not  known  what  envy 
was  before,  envied  him.     I  was  proud  of  him  my 
fellow-countryman,  and  still  prouder  that  the 
Slashes  of  Hanover,  within  the  limits  of  my  old 
District,  gave  him  birth. 2 

When  one  thinks  of  Henry  Clay  as  a  great  political  per- 
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sonage,  the  word  "compromise"  comes  to  one's  mind  and,  in  his 
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case,  it  was  not  a  sign  of  weakness.     He  recognized  the  fact 
that  his  opponents  were  as  honest  and  patriotic  as  himself  and 
that,  therefore,   some  means  could  always  he  found  for  reaching 
Ij  an  agreement  with  them. 

j  He  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  Missouri  Com- 

/  promise,  which  others  had  originated.     In  regard  to  slavery,  it 
was  "merely  a  compromise  between  general  humanitarian  hatred  in 
the  abstract  and  the  practical  accomodation  of  habit  and  conven- 
ience."    As  for  the  tariff  compromise  of  1832,  by  giving  up  or 
modifying  some  of  his  extreme  principles,  the  threat  of  Nulli- 
fication was  averted.     Looking  ahead  to  the  Slavery  Compromise 
of  1850,  which  the  combined  influence  of  Clay  and  V/ebster  car- 
ried through,  we  find  that  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  is 
that  "it  saved  the  Union  by  postponing  the  struggle  until  the 
growing  power  of  the  North  got  the  immense  development  of  the 
Vi/est  behind  it."^ 

Clay's  theory  of  compromise  can  be  found  in  his  speech 
of  April  8,  1850: 

I  go  for  honorable  compromise  wherever  it  can  be 
made.     Life  itself  is  but  a  com.promise  between  death 
and  life,  the  struggle  continuing  throughout  our 
whole  existence,  until  the  great  destroyer  finally 
triumphs.     All  legislation,  all  government,  all 
society  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
concession,  politeness,   comity,  courtesy;  upon 
these  everything  is  based.     I  bow  to  you  to-day 
because  you  bow  to  me.   .   .   .     Let  him  who  elevates 
himself  above  humanity,  above  its  weaknesses,  its 
infirmities,   its  wants,   its  necessities,   say,  if 
he  pleases,   I  never  will  compromise,  but  let  no 
one  who  is  not  above  the  frailties  of  our  common 
nature  disdain  compromise,'^ 


Henry  Clay  was  given  full  credit  for  the  tariff  compro- 
mise "by  the  anti-tariff  forces  and  Jackson  was  held  responsible 
for  the  "force  "bill";  not  only  by  the  nulllflers,  but  also  by 
a  much  larger  number  of  southerners  who  were  opposed  to  nulli- 
fication.    The  latter  group  argued  that  the  Federal  G-overnirient 
had  no  right  to  coerce  a  state.     "It  was  this,  fact  more  than 
any  other  that  enabled  the  Whig  party  to  rise,  becom.e  a  nation- 
wide party  and  corripete  on  even  terms  with  the  Democratic  party 
in  both  South  and  North  for  a  number  of  years. "^ 

It  will  be  remem.bered  that  Jackson  in  his  fourth  annual 

message  to  Congress  of  December  4,  1832,  had  recommended  an 

investigation  of  the  Bank  because  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  safety 

of  the  public  deposits;  and  that  the  House  of  March  2,  1833, 

after  due  inquiry,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  46,  had  resolved  that 

the  deposits  were  safe.     This  vote  did  not  deter  Jackson,  for 

he  had  determined  to  destroy  the  institution,     Amos  Kendall  and 

Francis  P,  Blair,  the  editor  of  the  Globe ,   showed  him  the  way; 

it  was  to  withdraw  the  deposits  of  government  funds  from  the 

Bank  and  all  its  branches.     Regardless  of  the  consequences,  the 

President  had  decided  on  this  course,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Jackson  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  bank  was 
financially  rotten;  that  it  had  been  employing 
its  means  to  defeat  his  ree'lection;   that  it  was 
using  the  public  funds  in  buying  up  members  of 
Congress  for  the  purposes  of  securing  a  renewal 
of  its  charter,  and  of  breaking  down  the  admin- 
istration;  and  that  thus  it  had  become  a  danger- 
our  agency  of  corruption  and  a  public  enemy. 6 

According  to  the  law  which  created  the  Bank  of  the  United 


states,   the  public  funds  of  the  Government  were  to  be  deposited 
in  this  bank  or  its  branches,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
'  ury  should  otherwise  "order  and  direct";  and,  in  such  case,  he 
must  immediately  report  to  Congress,   if  in  session,  giving  his 
reasons  for  what  he  had  done.     It,  therefore,  became  necessary 
for  Jackson  to  find  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  would  be  in 
agreement  v/ith  him  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its. 

In  May,  1835,   Jackson  again  reconstructed  his  Cabinet. 
Relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  new  French  Govern- 
ment, under  Louis  Philippe,  were  becoming  difficult  and  Edward 
Livingston  was  willing  to  become  United  States  Minister  to 
Prance.     Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  a  close  friend  of  Van  Buren, 
became  Secretary  of  State  on  May  29.     As  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
jj  ury,   in  December,   1831,  his  report  on  the  bank  had  been  a  favor- 
able one.     On  the  same  date,  William  J.  Duane  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  son  of  William  Duane,  the  long  time  editor  of  the  Aurora, 
became  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     He  was  known  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Bank.     "Duane  was  not  told  beforehand  v/hat  was 
expected  of  him,"  says  Bassett,   "but  he  was  stupid  if  he  did 
not  have  a  pretty  clear  knowledge  of  the  situation."''' 

Leaving  the  deposits  still  in  the  Bank  and  Henry  Clay  at 
Ashland,  where  he  was  enjoying  the  country  life  of  Kentucky, 
let  us  accompany  General  Jackson  on  his  "presidential  tour"; 
for  in  June,  1833,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Middle  states  and  New 
England,     Accompanied  by  "Van  Buren,  McLane,  Cass,  Woodbury 
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and  Major  Donelson,"     he  visited  "Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  New  York,  New  port.  Providence,  Boston,   Concord  and 
other  cities."     He  was  cordially  received  almost  everywhere; 
there  were  so  many  processions  and  dinners  in  his  honor  that  it 

Q 

is  rem_arkable  that  he  survived  so  much  attention.       Note,  how- 
[j  ever,  that  "he  was  coldly  received  by  the  rich  and  powerful  of 
Boston."^ 

Nevertheless,  Harvard  College  conferred  a  degree  on 

Andrew  Jackson,     It  will  be  remembered  that  James  Monroe  was 

similiarly  honored  when  he  visited  Boston.     John  Quincy  Adams 

did  not  attend  the  ceremonies  at  which  President  Jackson  re- 

I   ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,     He  was  not  on  speaking 

i  terms  with  the  President  and  in  his  diary  he  wrote: 

And  independent  of  that,  as  myself  an  affectionate 
child  of  my  Alma  Mater,   I  would  not  be  present  to 
witness  her  disgrace  in  conferring  her  highest 
literary  honor  upon  a  barbarian  who  could  not 
write  a  sentence  of  grammar  and  hardly  could 
spell  his  own  name.lQ 

But  Jackson  was  not  the  only  one  who  made  an  extensive 
journey  in  the  summer  of  1833;   for  Daniel  Webster  made  a  tour 
of  the  iWest,  where  he  was  given  a  friendly  reception  by  Jackson 
men.     He  was  not  able  to  be  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  Jackson's 
I  visit,  but  his  friends  saw  to  it  that  the  President's  reception 
I  was  a  friendly  one.     There  was  some  question  at  this  time 
whether  Webster  would  eventually  line  up  with  Jackson;  for  he 
had  supported  the  President  when  the  issue  v/as  one  of  maintain- 
ing the  fundamental  relations  between  the  state  and  federal 


governments  as  defined  by  the  constitution.     He  had  endorsed 
the  Proclamation,  whereas  Clay  had  been  quite  critical  of  it. 
Again,  Webster  had  opposed  Clay  on  the  matter  of  the  compromise 
tariff  and,   therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  short  session  of  1832- 

II 

33,  although  the  leaders  of  the  National  Republicans  on  the  sur- 
'I  face  appeared  to  bs  on  friendly  terms,  the  underlying  differences 
!j  were  still  there.     And  there  were  other  National  Republicans 
j  who  were  heartily  in  favor  of  Jackson's  policy  of  federal  su- 
■  premacy.     "ViThile  the  greater  number  of  the  friends  of  nullifica- 
tion were  or  had  been  Democrats,  not  a  few  National  Republicans 

ii 
I' 

'I  like  Clay  found  it  expedient  to  be  somewhat  tolerant,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Democratic  party 
endorsed  Jackson's  vigorous  policy.     Out  of  this  confusion  in 
1833  appeared  the  possibility  of  a  new  alignment  of  parties 

!i  upon  the  issue  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 

II 

ermnent,"ll 

jj  There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  which  may  be  read  in  let- 

,  ters  and  newsDaoer  editorials,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 

il 

•  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1833,  there  was  a  possibility 
ij  of  a  new  grouping  of  parties  upon  new  issues.     And,  also,   it  is 
\,  apparent  that  there  v^as  some  sort  of  coooeration  between  Webster 

j! 

and  Jackson.     Webster  was  evidently  considering  the  organization 
of  a  new  party  which  would  be  based  on  the  issue  of  nationalism 
j  and  he  hoped  to  share  with  Jackson,  the  leadership  of  it.  In 
j  this  summer  of  1833,  Biddle  seems  to  have  encouraged  Vi/ebster 
"to  negotiate  with  the  administration  in  order  to  moderate 
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Jackson's  Bank  policy."-^ 

Returning  to  Jackson's  tour  of  New  England,  we  find  that 
the  National  Intelligencer,  of  July  1,   1833,   in  order  to  hide 
any  traces  of  division  within  the  National  Republican  party, 
considered  Jackson's  reception  there,  not  as  evidence  of  disaf- 
fection on  the  part  of  Vifehster  and  his  friends,  but  rather  as 
evidence  of  a  sincerely  national  spirit  in  New  England.  How- 
ever, after  Jackson  left  Boston,  the  National  Republicans  in 
that  city  found  it  necessary  to  meet  at  once,  in  order  to  repair 
the  damage,  if  any,   that  his  visit  might  have  done  to  the  party 
It  seems  that  the  way  this  was  accomplished  was  as  follows: 

A  dinner  was  held,  as  Rufus  Choate  informed  Webster, 
the  immediate  purpose  of  which  "was  to  keep  our 
own  ranks;  and  to  see  that  none  of  our  members 
were  carried  away  by  the  recent  flow  of  good  feel- 
ing."    Choate  thought  there  had  been  no  "particu- 
lar unfriendliness  to  the  President";  but  Webster 
was  warned  that  "Our  Jackson  men  here  are  Van  Buren 
men. "13 

New  England  had  shown  Jackson  that  his  nationalist  policy 
met  with  approval  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

As  for  the  friendly  association  between  Jackson  and  Web- 
ster,  there  were  certain  groups  within  the  Democratic  party 
that  did  not  approve  of  it.     New  England  Democrats  were  espe- 
cially hostile  to  such  an  alliance.     A  Democratic  journal,  the 
Pennsylvanlan ,  felt  certain  that  the  party  in  that  section  would 
not  cooperate  with  Webster.     In  its  issue  of  July  23,  1833,  may 
be  found  an  editorial  which  offered  the  following  advice  to, 
Daniel  Webster: 
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Curl  your  hair,   coquette  a  little--be  cool,  cautious 
and  roundabout--talk  of  patriotism,  piety,  and 
purity — don't  touch  anti-masonry--don' t  go  where 
cholera  is — avoid  crowded  places--vote  for  our 
friend  Blair  for  next  printer--cut  Clay  and  all 
his  clan — and  to  conclude,   spend  the  month  of 
August  at  Nahant,  and  take  a  peep  at  the  sea 


seroent . 
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Duff  Green's  paper,  the  United  States  Telegraph  was  a 

supporter  of  the  "southern  rights"  section  of  the  opposition. 

On  every  possible  occasion.  Green  exposed  any  information  or 

rumor  which  pointed  to  an  understanding  between  V/ebster  and 

Jackson.     "Two  purposes  apparently  influenced  Green's  editorials 

dealing  with  this  subject:     a  desire  to  discredit  V/ebster  as  a 

leader  of  the  National  Republican  party  by  arousing  suspicion 

of  his  party  loyalty  and  a  reluctance  to  see  Jackson's  position 

15 

strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Webster  and  his  friends." 

Returning  now  to  the  matter  of  the  rem.oval  of  the  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  utterly  opposed  to  such  a  procedure.     He  considered  such  a 
change  in  the  fiscal  system  unnecessary  and  also  dangerous  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country.     Most  important  of  all, 
he  felt  that  the  President  ought  not  to  make  this  change  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress.     He  was  supported  in  his  stand  by 
other  members  of  the  Administration.     Cass  and  McLane  considered 
resigning  because  they  did  not  approve  of  this  attack  on  the 
Bank.     Martin  Van  Buren  was  against  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
but  changed  his  mind  later.     Even  Major  Lewis,   Jackson's  oldest 
friend  and  a  member  of  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  was  against  the 
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plan.  Just  the  rumor  that  there  was  such  a  plan  in  view  caused 
a  disturbance  in  the  money  market. 

The  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
public  funds  after  they  were  removed.     Jackson  had  no  worries 
on  that  score  and  his  determination  held  firm  that  the  public 
roneys  must  be  removed  from  the  Bank.     Duane  refused.     He  would 
not  join  in  a  scheme  which  he  honestly  thought  would  plunge  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  United  States  into  "chaos. 

As  early  as  April  13,  Biddle  knew  of  the  position  which 
the  members  of  the  official  Cabinet  had  taken.     He  had  heard 
also  of  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Blair  and  Kendall  of  the 
"Kitchen  Cabinet."     At  the  end  of  July,  Biddle  stated  that 
Duane  was  under  great  pressure  and  that  he  had  confidence  that 
the  Secretary  would  do  his  duty.     In  a  letter  written  to  Thomas 
Cooper  on  July  31,  Biddle  said,   "The  Kitchen  Cabinet  is  already 
against  Mr.  Duane  &  will  endeavor  to  expell  him,  but  if  he  is 
only  firm  as  I  rely  on  his  being  he  may  do  m.uch  to  break  up 
this  nest  of  gamblers  .  "l'^ 

Biddle  decided  to  make  preparations  for  Jackson's  next 
move,  and,   therefore,  we  find  him  sending  instructions  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  Bank  "to  keep  their  discounts  at  the  presen 
amount  and  to  shorten  the  tim.e  for  which  they  buy  bills  of  ex- 
change .  "-^^ 

On  Septem.ber  18,  Jackson's  able  paper  on  the  Removal  of 
the  Public  Deposits  was  read  to  the  assembled  Cabinet.  It  had 
been  revised  by  Roger  B.  Taney,  the  then  Attorney-General. 
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The  reasons  for  removing  the  deposits  were  given  and  were  gone 

into  in  detail.     Then  came  the  following: 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  the  control 
^  of  the  banks  and  the  currency?-  shall,   as  far  as 

possible,  be  entirely  separated  from  the  political 
power  of  the  country  as  well  as  wrested  from  an 
institiation  which  has  already  attemtped  to  subject 
the  Government  to  its  will.  ... 

In  conclusion,   the  President  must  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  he  looks  upon  the  pending  question 
as  of  .higher  consideration  than  the  mere  transfer 
of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  another.  Its 
decision  may  af'fect  the  character  of  our  Government 
for  ages  to  come.     Should  the  bank  be  suffered 
longer  to  use  the  pujDlic  moneys  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes,  with  the  proofs  of  its 
faithlessness  and  corruption  before  our  eyes,  the 
patriotic  among  our  citizens  will  despair  of  suc- 
cess in  struggling  against  its  power,  and  we  shall 
be  responsible  for  entailing  it  upon  our  country 
forever.     Viewing  it  as  a  question  of  transcendent 
importance,  both  in  the  principles  and  consequences 
it  involves,  the  President  could  not,  in  justice 
to  the  responsibility  which  he  owes  to  the  country, 
refrain  from  pressing  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treas\iry  his  view  of  the  considerations  which  impel 
to  immediate  action.   ,   .  . 

The  President  again  repeats  that  he  begs  his 
Cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  his 
own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require 
no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or 
principle.     Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  reflection 
as  necessary  to  preserve  the  m.orals  of  the  people, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the 
elective  franchise,  without  which  all  will  unite 
in  saying  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended 
by  our  forefathers  in  the  establishment  of  our 
happy  system  of  government  will  have  been  vain 
and  fru.itless 

^  Secretary  Duane  not  only  refused  to  issue  the  order  for 

.  removing  the  deposits,  but  he  also  refused  to  voluntarily  with- 
draw from  his  post,  which  made  it  necessary  for  President  Jack- 


son to  dismiss  him.     On  September  23,  Roger  B.  Taney,  the 
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Attorney-General,  became  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 
on  November  15,  Van  Buren's  friend,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  New 
York,  took  Taney's  former  position  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  September  26,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  signed 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits.     "This  order  was 
very  3im.ple--the  collectors  of  the  revenues  were  instructed  to 
cease  making  deposits  of  incoming  funds  in  the  Bank.     The  public 
moneys  were  only  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  great  institution 
and  its  branches,  from  time  to  time  and  in  varying  amounts,  in 
the  regular  course  of  government  expenditures." 

Certain  banks,  to  be  known  later  as  "pet  banks,"  were 
chosen  as  depositories  for  the  government  funds.     At  this  time, 
the  amount  of  government  monej  in  the  United  States  Bank  was 
$9,891,000  and,  for  several  years,  the  sum  of  |7, 000, 000  had 
been  the  average  of  government  deposits.     The  Bank  now  curtailed 
its  loans  to  the  latter  sum,  hoping  that  business  men  in  need 
of  loans  would  eventually  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  at 
its  next  session  in  December.     In  fact,  money  did  become  diffi- 
cult to  obtain;   there  were  many  failures  and  m.uch  suffering; 

and  soon  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  over 
21 

the  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  Henry  Clay?     It  seems  that  he, 

also,  made  a  tour  of  the  country: 

j                In  the  autumn  of  1833,  Mr.  Clay,  accompanied  by 
1               his  lady,   (the  cousin  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton's 
mother)  fulfilled  a  design  which  he  had  long 
contemplated,  of  visiting  the  Eastern  cities. 
His  journey  was  one  continued  ovation. 

Arriving  a't  Baltimore  early  in  October,  he  was 
waited  upon  by  thousands  of  citizens,  who  came  to 
pay  their  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect.   .    .  . 
Arriving  at  New  York  he  was  escorted  to  his  lodg- 
ings by  a  large  procession  of  gentlemen  on^  horse- 
back; and  all  parties  seemed  to  unite  in  their 
testimonials  of  welcome.   ...     At  Newport  and 
Providence  he  was  greeted  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  welcome  and  admiration;  and  on 
reaching  Boston  he  was  met  and  conducted  to  the 
Tremont  House  by  a  very  numerous  c'avalcade. 

At  all  these  cities,  and  many  others  on  his  route, 
he  received  pressing  invitations  to  public  dinners 
but  being  accompanied  by  his  family,  he  had,  on 
leaving  Kentucky,  prescribed  to  himself  the  rule, 
to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  of  declining  all 
such  invitations.     By  all  classes  in  New  England, 
and  particularly  by  the  manufacturing  population, 
Mr,  Clay  was  received  as  a  friend  and  benefactor. 
The  cordiality  of  his  welcom.e  showed  that  his 
motives  in  originating  the  Compromise  Act  had  been 
duly  appreciated  by  those  who  were  most  deeply 
Interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  American 
System.     He  visited  many  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  on  all  occasions  met  with  a  reception 
which  indicated  how  strongly  the  affections  of.  the 
People  were  enlisted  in  his  favor.     At  Paneuil 
Hall  and  on  Bunker  Hill,  he  received  Addresses 
from  Committees,   to  which  he  replied  in  his  usual 
felicitous  manner.     ?/hile  at  Boston,  a  pair  of 
elegant  silver  pitchers,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces,  were  presented  to  him  by  the  young 
men.     A  great  crowd  was  present;  and  Mr.  Clay, 
though  taken  by  surprise,   spoke  for  about  half  an 
hour  in  a  manner  to  enchant  his  hearers.  The 
following  apposite  Toast  was  offered  by  one  of  the 
young  men  on  the  occasion:     "Our  Guest  and  G-ift-- 
our  Friend  and  Pitcher  I",    .   .  . 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  he  left  Boston  with 
his  family  on  his  return  journey.   .    .    .     The  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  did  not  seem  to  have  abated  as  he 
returned  through  those  cities  which  he  had  but 
recently  visited.     On  his  way  to  Washington,  he 
was  met  at  New  York,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia 
V/ilmington  and  Baltimore,  by  delegations  of  citi- 
zens, whose  attentions  rendered  his  progress  one 
of  triumphal  interest.     He  reached  the  Seat  of 
Government  in  season  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  Congress, 22 
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The  First  Session  of  the  exceedingly  stormy  Twenty-third 
Congress  met  on  December  2,  1833,  and  adjourned  June  30,  1834, 
In  the  House,  there  was  a  strong  adm.inistration  majority  and 
Andrew  Stevenson  of  VirpTniq,   9  Democrat,  was  reelected  Speaker 
of  the  House  by  a  vote  of  142-61.     In  the  Senate,   the  National 
Republicans  and  the  followers  of  Calhoun  formed  a  majority 
opposed  to  Jackson  and  in  favor  of  the  Bank. 

The  removal  of  the  deposits  had  produced  a  change  in 

the  political  situation,  because: 

Conditions  no  longer  favored  a  far-reaching  reor- 
ganization of  parties.     The  motive  disappeared 
which  had  caused  Biddle  to  attempt,  through  Vi/eb- 
ster,  a  reconciliation  with  the  administration. 
The  removal  of  the  deposits  emphasized  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  administration  and  thereby  brought 
forward  an  issue  in  regard  to  which  Webster  was 
irreconcilably  at  odds  with  Jackson.  Accordingly, 
when  the  new  Congress  assembled  in  December, 
Biddle  at  once  became  vitally  interested  in  con- 
solidating the  opposition  in  support  of  an  attempt 
to  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  President. ^3 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  3,  1833,  Jack-j 
son  went  into  the  question  of  the  Bank  and  the  public  m.oneys . 
He  had  decided  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits  because  the  bank 
had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  elections;   and  it  had  been  "con- 
verted into  a  permanent  electioneering  machine."     It  was  a  ques- 
tion now,  as  to  whether  the  people  themselves  should  continue 
"to  govern  through  representatives  chosen  by  their  unbiased 
suffrages,"  or  whether  "the  m.oney  and  power  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion are  to  be  secretly  exerted  to  influence  their  judgment  and 
control  their  decisions."     The  bank  was  even  at  the  moment, 
"throue-h  the  distresses  of  som.e  and  the  fears  of  others"  
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attempting  "to  control  public  opinion."     He  accused  the  bank  of 

attempting  to  "force  a  restoration  of  the  deposits,"  and  to 

"extort  from  Congress  a  renewal  of  its  charter,"  by  curtailing 

accomodations  and  hoarding  specie,  thus  it  is  "attempting  to 

produce  great  embarrassment  in  one  portion  of  the  community, 

while  through  presses  known  to  have  been  sustained  by  its  money 

24 

it  attempts  by  unfounded  alarm.s  tO'  create  a  panic  in  all. 

It  was  in  this  session  that  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  the 
Vice-President,  first  presided  over  the  Senate.     It  was  no  easy 
task,  for  the  fight  in  the  Senate  over  the  deposit  question  was 
"one  of  the  most  prolonged,   intensive  and  bitter  political  bat- 
tles in  American  history. "25 

Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri,  led  the  admin- 
istration forces;  on  all  party  questions,  Calhoun  and  his 
friends  sided  with  Clay,     As  for  Y/ebster,  Clay  had  very  cleverly 
arranged  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  should  be  made  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.    When  this  committee 
made  its  adverse  report  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  all  the 
world  knew  that  Daniel  Webster  was  again  one  of  the  Opposition, 

Of  the  Vice-President,  it  has  been  written: 

A  model  presiding  officer  was  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The 
attentive  manner  in  which  he  listened,  or  seemed 
to  listen,  to  each  successive  speaker,  no  matter 
how  dull  the  subject,  or  how  stupid  the  orator, 
the  placidity  of  his  countenance,  unruffled  in 
the  midst  of  excitement,   the  modest  dignity  of  his 
deportment,  the  gentlemanly  ease  of  his  address, 
his  well  modulated  voice  and  sympathetic  smile, 
extorted  admiration  from  even  an  opposing  Senate; 
while  the  proper  firminess  he  displayed  on  all 
occasions,  the  readiness  with  which  he  met  and 
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repulsed  any  attack  upon  privileges  or  dignity  of 
the  chair,  the  more  conspicuous  in  contrast  with 
the  quiet  indifference  with  which  he  entertained 
any  merely  personal  assault,  gained  him  the  good 
will  of  all  beholders «26 

Roger  B,  Taney,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
his  report  to  Congress  of  December  3,  argued  that  he  had  the 
right  under  the  law,  to  remove  the  deposits,  whenever  he  decided 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  benefited  by  his  so  doing, 
regardless  of  whether  the  deposits  were  safe  or  not;  also,  he 
felt  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere.     As  an  executive 
officer,   subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  he  had 
removed  the  deposits  in  the  Interest  of  the  public.     By  means 
of  the  election,  the  people  had  shown  that  they  approved  of 
President  Jackson's  veto  of  the  Bank  renewal;   therefore,   it  was 
better  to  withdraw  the  deposits  at  once.     He  also  went  on  to 
criticize  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  and,  finally,  he  stated  that 
he  preferred  state  banks  as  depositories.^'^ 

On  Tuesday,  December  10,  Henry  Clay,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  forces,  opened  the  attack,  and  the  method  used  was 
the  passage  of  resolutions  against  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

On  the  next  day,  Webster  proposed  a  modified  form  of 
Clay's  resolution  and  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  23  to  18.  It 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be  requested  to  send 
to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  has  been 
published,  and  which  purports  to  have  been  read 
by  him  to  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments, 
dated  the  18th  day  of  September  last,  relating 


to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  the  public  money 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  Its  of flees. 2° 

Jackson's  reply  was  read  to  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Dec- 
ember 12.     He  declined  to  comply  with  the  Senate's  request  and 
his  defense  may  be  found  in  the  following  passage: 

The  Executive  is  a  co-ordinate . and  independent 
branch  of  the  Government  equally  with  the  Senate; 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  under  what  constitutional 
authority  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  a 
right  to  require  of  me  an  account  of  any  communica- 
tion, either  verbally  or  in  writing,  made  to  the 
heads  of  departments  acting  as  a  cabinet  council. 
As  well  might  I  be  required  to  detail  to  the 
Senate  the  free  and  private  conversation  I  have 
held  with  these  officers  on  subjects  relating  to 
their  duties  and  my  own.29 

On  December  26,  1853,  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That,  by  dismissing  the  late  Secre- 
of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not,  con- 
trary to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove  the 
money  of  the  United  States  in  deposit  virith  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  Branches,   in  con- 
formity with  the  President's  opinion;  and  by 
appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
which  has  been  done,  the  President  has  assumed 
the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  not  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  Laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  removal 
of  the  money  of  the  United  States  from  the 
United  States  Bank  and  its  Branches,  communi- 
cated to  Congress  on  the  3d  day  of  December, 
1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient .30 

In  support  of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  superb 

speech  on  Dec.  26,  and  continued  it  on  Dec.  30.     "Ifi/e  are,"  said 

he,   "in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  hitherto  bloodless,  but 


rapidly  tending  towards  a  total  change  of  the  pure  Republican 
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character  of  the  Goverrjnentj  and  to  the  concentration  of  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man."'^l  This  he  undertook  to  prove  by 
showing  that  President  Jackson,  by  assiiming  power  over  the 
Treasury,  had  usurped  a  power  which,  the  Constitution  had  ex- 
pressly conferred  on  Congress.     The  speech  also  contained  "a 
succinct  history  of  all  the  financial  exploits  of  G-eneral  Jack- 
son and  his  subservient  Secretary  up  to  the  period  of  its  deliv- 
ery. "'^^ 

The  debate  lasted  for  three  months  and  on  Clay's  side 
"'ere  some  of  the  best  debaters  in  the  Senate;   for  among  them 
were  Vvebster,   Calhoun,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  and  Southard  of  New  Jersey 
I  Senator  Benton  led  the  administration  forces.     The  second  reso- 
lution declaring  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Removal  of  the  Deposits, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  Mr.  Webster 
!  was  the  Chairman,     It  v/as  reported  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  adopted  and  on  March  28,  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 

i 

vote  being  28-18.'^'^ 

The  other  resolution  which  censured  the  President  was 

recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  President,   in  the  late  Executive 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue, 
has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in 
derogation  of  both, 34 

The  vote  was  26-20  and  the  m.embers  of  the  Senate  voted 
as  follows : 

Yeas--Messrs .  Bibb,  Black,   Calhoun,   Clay,  Clayton, 
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Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Kent,  Knight,  Leigh,  Mangum, 
Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,   Prentiss,  Preston, 
Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Sprague,  Swift, 
Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  Webster. 

Nays — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King  of  Alabama,  King  of 
Georgia,  Linn,  McKean,  Moore,  Morris,  Robinson, 
Shepley,  Tallmadge,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright. 35 

Before  considering  Jackson's  famous  Protest  of  April  17, 

1834,  in  which  he  answered  Clay's  Resolution  of  Censure,  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  let  us  look  at  conditions  throughout  the 
country. 

Jackson  thought,  in  taking  the  following  precautions, 
that  the  transfer  of  the  deposits  would  not  disrupt  business. 
Certain  strong  state  banks  were  selected  s.s  depositories  for 
the  government  funds  and,  from  then  on,   they  had  to  conform  to 
stringent  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 
T^^ese  favored  banks  had  to  do  the  work  which  had  formerly  been 
done  by  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank.     By  January  1, 

1835,  there  were  29  deposit  banks  and  by  November  1,   1836,  there 
were  89.     "The  administration  hoped,  by  these  measures,  to  in- 
sure a  gradual  contraction  of  loans  on  the  part  of  the  great 
bank,  and  to  provide  relief  to  borrowers  through  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  facilities  of  the  sound  state  banks. "^6  How- 
ever, during  the  winter,  spring,  and  siommer  of  1833-34,  there 
was  a  severe  business  depression,  which  Jackson's  friends  claimed 
was  not  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  deposits,  but  rather  to  the 
m.achinations  of  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the  friends  of  the  Bank. 

And  in  this  connection,  it  seems  that: 
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Meanwhile  petitions  had  been  pouring  In  from  all 
sides  setting  forth  that  production  and  transporta- 
tion were  hampered;   that  an  enormous  number  of 
laboring  men  were  without  work;   that  business  was 
suffering  fearfully  from  the  inability  of  business 
men  to  obtain  the  necessary  bank  accomodations; 
that  there  was  general  distress;  and  that  all  this 
was  attributable  to  the  derangement  of  the  banking 
business  by  the  removal  of  the  deposits.     In  the 
Senate  these  "distress  petitions,"  which  form.ed  a 
great  feature  of  the  session,  were  presented  with 
great  pomp  of  eloquence,  especially  by  Viiebster  and 
Clay. 37 

Epes  Sargent  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  what 

was  taking  place  at  this  time: 

This  session,  generally  known  as  the  "Panic  Ses- 
sion," was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  have 
ever  occurred  in  the  progress  of  our  Government, 
Never  was  there  collected  in  the  Senate  a  greater 
amount  of  eminent  ability.     For  weeks  together 
the  Whigs  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquent 
denunciations,   in  every  form,  against  that  high- 
handed measure,  the  Removal  of  the  Deposits. 
This  was  most  generally  done  on  the  occasion  of 
presenting  petitions  or  memorials  from  the  People 
against  it.     Go  into  the  Senate  Chamber  any  morn- 
ing during  this  interesting  period,  and  you  v/ould 
find  som.e  Whig  on  his  feet,  expatiating  on  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  that  most  disastrous 
proceeding.     It  was  then  that  they  predicted  the 
evil  effects  of  it,   since  so  fatally  and  exactly 
realized.     Mr,  Clay  was  among  the  m.ost  active  and 
eloquent  of  these  distinguished  champions  of  the 
People,     No  one  exhibited  so  great  a  variety  of 
weapons  of  attack  upon  the  Administration,  or  so 
consummate  a  skill  in  the  use  of  them, 38 

It  was  easy  for  Jackson's  friends  to  persuade  the  ordi- 
nary man  in  the  street  that  all  this  business  distress  was 
caused  by  the  friends  of  the  Bank;  for  it  has  always  been  easy 
to  create  distrust  of  a  powerful  moneyed  corporation.  The 
President's  supporters  spread  the  Impression  that: 

The  whole  calamity  had  really  been  inflicted  upon 
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the  country  by  the  bank,   the  heartless  monopoly, 
which  without  necessity  curtailed  its  loans, 
Dinched  all  business  interests,  and  ruined  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  laborers,  in  order  to 
bring  an  enormous  pressure  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from, 
them  the  restoration  of  the  deposits  and  t he 
grant  of  a  new  charter.     A  monopoly  so  malicious 
and  tyrannical  must,   of  course,  be  in  t he  highest 
degree  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  and  to 
popular  liberty:     it  had  to  be  put  down,  and  there 
was  nobody  to  put  it  down  save  the  old  hero;  he 
was  willing,  and  it  was  for  this  that  the  "minions 
of  the  money  power,"  the  "slaves  of  the  monster 
monopoly,"  the  "subjects  of t he  bank,"  in  the 
Senate,  were  persecuting  him. 39 

Jackson's  celebrat^^^  Protest  was,  and  is,   an  important 
state  paper.     It  has  been  said  that  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  new  Attorney-General,  on  the  legal 
aspect  of  it.^^    The  Protest  was  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  17,   1833,  and  it  certainly  gave  that  body  a  subject  for 
debate,  as  it  was  "a  vigorous  announcement  of  presidential 
power,  and  to-day  it  stands  substantially  unshaken.     There  was, 
however,  one  peculiarly  difficult  point  involved  in  the  dispute: 
was  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  an  executive  officer?    Was  he 
responsible  to  the  president  and  subject  to  his  orders?"41  it 
is  almost  a  hundred  years  since  Epes  Sargent  wrote  the  follow- 
ing words,   commenting  on  Jackson's  answers  to  the  above  ques- 
tions, and  one  can  almost  feel  his  indignation,  even  to-day: 

In  this  extraordinary/"  paper  he  m.aintains,   that  he 
is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  every  Executive 
officer,  and  that  all  the  powers  given  by  law 
are  vested  in  him  as  the  head  and  fountain  of  all. 
He  alludes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  his 
Secretary,  and  says  that  Congress  cannot  take  from 
the  Executive  the  control  of  the  Public  Money. 
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His  doctrine  is,  that  the  President  should  under 
his  oath  of  office,   sustain  the  Constitution 
as  he  understands  it;  not  as  Judiciary  may  ex- 
pound, or  Congress  declare  it.     Prom  these 
principles,  he  infers  that  all  subordinate  offi- 
cers are  merely  the  executors  of  his  supreme 
will,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  discharge 
them  whenever  he  may  please. 

These  monstrous  and  despotic  assumptions,  tran- 
scending as  they  do  the  prerogatives  claimed  by 
most  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  afforded  a  theme 
for  eloquent  discussion,  which  was  not  neglected 
by  the  opposition,  who  then  constituted  the 
majority  in  the  Senate.    .   .   .     Mr.  Benton,  "soli- 
tary and  alone,"  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of 
the  President  and  the  Protest. 42 

Going  into  the  Protest  in  more  detail,  Carl  Schurz  gives 

•    C'^o^i  outline  of  this  extraordinary  document,  as  follows: 

He  denounced  not  only  the  adoption,  but  also  the 
discussion,  of  the  resolutions  by  the  Senate,  as 
"unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,"  and  in  every 
respect  improper,  because  it  was,   in  his  opinion, 
in  the  nature  of  an  impeachment  trial  without  the 
observance  of  any  of  the  prescribed  constitutional 
rules  and  forms.     He  censured  particularly,  for 
having  supported  the  resolutions,  the  Senators 
from  states  whose  legislatures  had  approved  the 
conduct  of  the  administration.     He  affirmed  that 
the  President  was  the  "direct  representative  of 
the  American  people";   that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  entire  action  of  the  executive  department,  and 
must  therefore  have  a  free  choice  of  his  agents 
and  power  to  direct  and  control  their  doings;  that 
it  was  his  sworn  duty  to  protect  the  Constitution, 
if  it  must  be,  for  the  people  against  the  Senate; 
and  that,  if  the  people  allowed  "the  practice  by 
the  Senate  of  the  unconstitutional  power  of  ar- 
raigning and  censuring  the  official  conduct  of 
the  Executive,"  it  would  "unsettle  the  foundations 
of  the  Government,"  and  "the  real  power  of t  he 
Government  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  body 
holding  their  offices  for  long  terms,  not  elected 
by  the  people,  and  not  to  them  directly  responsible . "43 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Jackson  and  his  views  on 

presidential  authority,  it  might  be  well  to  notice  what  McLaugJnlin 
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has  to  say  on  this  point: 


Jackson's  belief  that  he  stood  for  the  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  his  feelings  that  the 
people  gave  him  a  mandate,  and  that  they  were  the 
supreme  authority  are  apparent  throughout  his 
"Protest"  and  in  other  pronouncements.     Thus  we 
find  the  spirit  or  fact  of  nationalism.  There 
was  in  existence  a  body  of  people,  an  authorita- 
tive body  (authoritative  in  fact  if  not  in  theory), 
not  simply  a  cooperative  system  of  sovereign  or 
even  partly  sovereign  states;  the  President  was 
the  direct  and  immediate  representative  of  the 
whole  people.   ...     If  Jackson  commonly  assumed 
that  what  he  wished  the  people  wished  also,  he 
was  not  far  wrong.     His  conception  of  his  office, 
his  assertion  of  his  constitutional  power,  his 
recognition  of  the  immediate  contact  between  the 
chief  magistrate  and t he  people,  his  readiness 
to  assume  responsibility  and  leadership--all 
these  give  ground  for  calling  him  the  maker  of 
the  modern  presidency . 44 

One  of  the  complaints  of  Jackson  in  the  Protest  was, 

that  the  Resolution  of  Censure  contained,  also,  an  imputation 

upon  his  private  character.     In  conclusion,  he  wrote: 

The  resolution  of  the  Senate  contains  an  imputa- 
tion upon  my  private  as  well  as  upon  my  public 
character,  and  as  it  must  stand  forever  on  their 
journals,  I  can  not  close  this  substitute  for 
that  defense  which  I  have  not  been  allowed  to 
present  in  the  ordinary  form  without  remarking 
that  I  have  lived  in  vain  if  it  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  formal  vindication  of  my  character 
and  purposes  from  such  an  imputation.     In  vain  do 
I  bear  upon  my  person  enduring  memorials  of  that 
contest  in  which  American  liberty  was  purchased; 
in  vain  have  I  since  periled  property,  fame,  and 
life  in  defense  of  the  rights  and  privileges  so 
dearly  bought;   in  vain  am  I  now,  without  a  personal 
aspiration  or  the  hope  of  individual  advantage, 
encountering  responsibilities  and  dangers  from 
which  by  mere  inactivitjr  in  relation  to  a  single 
point  I  might  have  been  exempt,  if  any  serious 
doubts  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  purity  of  my 
purposes  and  motives.     If  I  had  been  am.bitious, 
I  should  have  sought  an  alliance  with  that  powerful 
institution  which  even  now  aspires  to  no  undivided 
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empire.     If  I  had  "been  venal,   I  should  have  sold 
myself  to  its  designs.     Had  I  preferred  personal 
comfort  and  official  ease  to  the  performance  of 
my  arduous  duty,   I  should  have  ceased  to  molest 
i  t «   •   •  • 

To  the  end  that  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  may 
not  be  hereafter  drawn  into  precedent  with  the 
authority  of  silent  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  department,  and  to  the  end  also 
that  my  motives  and  views  in  the  Executive  pro- 
ceedings denounced  in  that  resolution  may  be  known 
to  my  fellow-citizens,  to  the  world,  and  to  all 
posterity,   I  respectfully  request  that  this  message 
and  protest  m&j  be  entered  at  length  on  the  journals 
of  the  Senate. 45 

As  soon  as  the  Protest  reached  the  Senate,   it  was  at- 
talcked.     "Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  protested  against  the 
reception  of  such  a  paper  from  the  President;  and  moved  that  it 
be  not  received,     Mr.  Sprague,  of  Maine,  exposed  its  fallacies, 
and  denounced  its  doctrines  in  spirited  and  indignant  terms. 
The  Senators  from  New  Jersey,  Messrs.  Prelinghuysen  and  Southard, 
expressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation  in  strong  and 
decided  language. "46    Among  the  others  who  made  addresses  were 
Clayton,  Webster,   Preston,  Ewing,  Mangum,  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Clay.     On  April  30,  he  made  a  speech  which  "contains  the  most 
complete  and  faithful  picture  of  Jacksonism  ever  presented  to 
I  the  country. "47 

I  Defending  Jackson  was  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri. 

He  was  ably  supported  by  John  Forsyth  of  Georgia,  who  became 
Secretary  of  State  on  June  27,  1834;   and  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennes- 

jsee,  who,  later  on,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  by  Martin 
Van  Bur en. 
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The  debate  lasted  three  weeks  and  on  May  7,   1834,  the 

resolutions  of  Mr.  Polndexter  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 

27  to  16.     "They  exclude  the  Protec^t  from  the  Journals, and 

declare  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  right 

to  send  a  Protest  to  the  Senate  against  any  of  its  proceedings" 

There  were  four  resolves  and  herewith  are  the  exact  words  of 

the  one  in  which  we  are  most  interested: 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  Protest  is  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  be 
not  entered  on  the  Journal. 49 

But  this  did  not  end  the  matter  with  Mr,  Clay,  for: 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1834,  Mr.  Clay  intro- 
duced two  joint  Resolutions,  reasserting  what  had 
been  already  declared  by  Resolutions  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Congress,   for  the  Removal  of  the  Pub- 
lic Deposits,  were  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory; 
and  providing  that,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  July  ensuing,  all  Deposits  which  might  accrue 
from  the  Public  Revenue,   subsequent  to  that  period, 
should  be  placed  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Branches,  pursuant  to  the  16th  section 
of  the  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Subscribers  to  the 
United  States  Bank. 50 

The  Senate  adopted  these  Resolutions;  but  the  House, 
when  it  received  them  in  June,  tabled  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  strong  administra- 
tion majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  majority  report  made  the  complaint  that  a 
fvll  investigation  had  not  been  possible  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Bank;  while  the  minority  report  approved  the  Bank 
and,  of  course,  its  management.     A  series  of  resolutions. 


reported  by  James  K.  Polk,  were  passed  in  April,  by  the  Plouse. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  to  be  rechartered,  nor 
were  the  deposits  to  be  restored:  to  it.     Soon  afterward,  the 
Bank  was  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  but  it  no  longer  had,  at 
its  disposal,  the  funds  of  the  United  States. 51    The  Bank  was 
doomed,  but  the  removal  of  the  deposits  did  not  end  the  matter. 

i 

j|   Looking  into  the  future,  we  find  that: 

The  state  banks  scrambled  for  their  share  of  the 
public  deposits.     Reckless  speculation  in  western 
lands,  greedy  and  unintelligent  methods,  clouds 
of  paper  money,  all  foretold  a  disastrous  panic, 
though  men,  as  usual,   could  not  read  the  signs. 
The  crash  came  immediately  after  Jackson's  retire- 
ment (1837),  and  Van  Buren  had  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  a  desperate  situation.     The  Whigs  did  not  give 
up  the  struggle  for  a  national  bank,  and  that 
matter  did  not  find  its  end  until  a  V/hig  President, 
Tyler,  with  finely-drawn  constitutional  scruples, 
refused  to  sign  a  bank  bill  that  did  not  quite 
meet  his  requirements  (September  9,  1841)  .'^^ 

To  the  people,   this  great  central  banking  institution, 
enjoying  special  privileges  as  the  agent  of  the  government, 
savored  of  monopoly;  and,   therefore,   they  were  afraid  of  it 
and  jealous  of  it,   too:     afraid  of  it,  because  of  the  concen- 
tration of  money  in  its  power;   jealous  of  it,  because  of  the 
opportunity  given  to  a  limited  group  to  acquire  wealth  at  the 
public  expense.     "Being  attacked  on  the  political  field  it  will, 
in  obedience  to  a  natural  impulse,  try  to  protect  itself  on  the 
political  field,  and  thus  easily  become  a  dangerous  and  demor- 
alizing factor  in  politics, "^^ 

At  one  time,   the  Bank  had  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  planned,  but  with  the  grov/th  of  the  new  democracy. 
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the  people  had  no  further  use  for  it. 

During  this  session,  the  Senate  seemed  to  take  pride  in 
rejecting  Jackson's  nominations.  Twice,  it  rejected  the  reap- 
pointment of  four  government  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  These  directors  had  joined  the  President  in 
attacking  the  Bank.  Andrew  Stephenson,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  chosen  by  Jackson,  as  Minister 
to  England;  however,  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion. About  two  months  before  the  opening  of  Congress,  in 
fact  on  September  23,  Roger  B,  Taney  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1834,  that  his  nomination 
was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  promptly  rejected.  Jack- 
son was  furious  about  it.  He  chose  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  been  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy  since  May  23, 
1831,  to  take  Taney's  place;  and  on  June  27,  Y/oodbury  became 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  continued  as  such 
during  Van  Buren's  administration.  Mahlon  Dlckerson  of  New 
Jersey,  took  Woodbury's  place  on  June  30,  and  was  continued  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  June  25,  1838.  As  for  other  changes 
in  the  Cabinet  at  this  time,  on  June  27,  John  Forsyth  of  Georgis^ 
became  Secretary  of  State  and  he  held  this  office  during  the 
four  years  of  Van  Buren's  administration.     The  remaining  change 

in  the  Cabinet  during  Jackson's  second  term,  occurred  on  May  1, 

54 

1835,  when  Amos  Kendall  of  Kentucky,  became  Postmaster-General. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  died  in  1835.     It  must  have  been 
with  great  inward  satisfaction  that  Jackson  chose  Roger  Brooke 
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Taney  to  be  the  successor  of  John  Marshall.     McLaughlin's  ob- 
servations 0"n  this  appointment  are  as  follows: 

The  Senate  hesitated  to  confirm  the  appointment, 
but  finally  consented  after  the  passing  of  a  winter 
which  must  have  been  filled  with  gloom  for  all 
those  who  believed  the  land  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  incompetent  democracy.     To  carry  the 
load  of  a  Democratic  President  was  bad  enough,  but 
a  Democratic  Chief  Justice,  who  might  undo  all 
■  the  achievements  of  the  past,  was  a  tribulation 
hard  to  be  endured.     And  yet  the  judgment  to-day 
Is  that  the  new  Chief  Justice  proved  capable;  the 
high  office  did  not  lost  its  distinction.    .  .dur- 
ing his  term  of  service,  at  least  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  influence  of  the 
Court  probably  increased  rather  than  dim.inished. 
In  a  series  of  very  important  cases  Taney  dis- 
played unquestionable  ability  and  learning. 55 

During  this  session,   there  was  an  attem.pt,  in  the  Senat^ 
to  lim.it  the  appointing  power  of  the  President;   the  movem.ent 
failed,  not,  however,  without  having  condemned  in  no  uncertain 
manner  Jackson's  appointments,  which  were  obviously  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

In  the  House,  the  Post  Office  Department  vras  investigated 
by  a  comm-ittee  composed  of  supporters  of  the  Administration, 
Their  report  was  that  this  department  had  been  managed  "without 
frugality,  system,  intelligence,  or  adequate  public  utility. "^^ 
A  bill  to  reform,  the  Post  Office  Department  was  introduced  and 
passed. 

When  Congress  adjourned  on  June  30,   1834,  after  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary,   exciting,   and  nerve-racking  sessions  in 
its  history,   the  members  of  the  Senate  must  have  been  glad  to 
return  to  their  homes  to  rest  after  their  labors,  for  they  had 
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been  trying  to  turn  back  the  tide  with  oratory.     It  was  a  hope- 
less and  a  thankless  task,  for  the  new  democracy  was  against 
the  Bank;  that  is,  the  people  were  with  Jackson  in  the  fight. 
He  had  won  in  the  struggle  and  he  knew  it. 

At  the  end  of  1833,   it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  National 
Republican  party  was  indeed  discredited.     In  the  election  of 
1832,  its  leader,  Henry  Clay,  and  its  principles  had  been 
repudiated  by  the  people  of  this  country.     There  was  division 
in  the  party  also,  for  one  could  hardly  expect  the  followers 
of  Calhoun  and  those  of  Webster  to  agree  on  the  subject  of 
Nullification.     In  August  of  1833,  the  use  of  "new  rules  of 
action"  was  predicted  by  NileSj^'^and  in  the  following  November, 
John  Quincy  Adams  commented  upon  the  disintegration  of  partiei^ 
At  this  time,  Webster  had  some  idea,  evidently,  of  organizing 
a  party  based  on  nationalist  ideas,  this,   in  collaboration  with 
Jackson,  but  nothing  came  of  it.     The  necessity  of  a  coalition 
with  all  groups  that  were  opposed  to  Jackson  was  realized  and 
there  was  also  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  new  name  for  such 
a  group  would  be  necessary.     By  the  surraner  of  1834,  the  name 
VJhig  had  been  generally  accepted.^      Mem.bers  of  the  opposition 
first  called  themselves  \Vhigs,  in  the  course  of  an  election  in 
New  York  City,   in  April,  1834.     This  great  city  had  suffered 
because  of  the  depression  v/hich  followed  Jackson's  policj'- 
towards  the  Bank.     Conditions  did  not  improve  during  the  spring 
of  1834,  and  the  opposition  hoped  to  m.ake  a  good  shov/lng  in  the 
municipal  election.     It  seems  that: 


The  charter  election  of  this  year  was  regarded  as 
an  event  of  national  significance,   since  it  was 
the  first  test  of  public  opinion  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  depression.     Early  in  March  Clay  told 
Hone  that  the  oppsition's  one  hope  was  in  the  Nev; 
York  and  Pennsylvania  elections,  for  success  there 
would  encourage  the  revolt  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Jackson  men  in  Congress  to  overthrow  the  Demo- 
cratic control  of  legislation.     Adams  and  Webster 
were  of  the  same  opinion.     Since  it  was  regarded 
as  a  first  step  in  a  new  cam.paign  against  Jackson, 
wide  interest  was  shown  in  the  electioneering  and 
in  the  results  of  the  New  York  election.   .   .  . 
The  Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for  m.ayor 
by  a  small  margin,  but  they  lost  control  of  the 
Council.     The  result  was  hailed  everyivhere  as  a 
significant  success.®^ 

There  is  evidence  that  Colonel  Webb,  the  editor  of  the 

New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  first  used  the  term  Whig  when  he 

applied  it  to  the  opposition  in  this  election,  and  that  he  did 

so  at  the  suggestion  of  Philip  Hone,  an  active  member  of  the 

party.     The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,   in  its  reports  of  this 

campaign,  used  the  word  once  only,  and  that  was  on  April  7, 

1834.     However,   in  Philip  Hone's  diary  it  appears  from  the  very 

first  day  of  the  election.     There  have  been  other  explanations 

of  the  first  use  of  the  word  Whig,  as  applied  to  the  party  that 

was  opposed  to  Jackson.     "Historians  have  discovered  it  in  the 

campaign  of  1832  in  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina, 

A  contemporary  observer,   (Nathan  Sargent)   credits  it  to  Joseph 

Duane,  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in 

61 

February  1834."        Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  Just  when 
and  where  the  Vi/hig  party  actually  received  its  nam.e;  however, 
the  title  soon  won  favor,  because  "it  fixed  attention  upon  oppo- 
sition to  Jackson  rather  than  upon  political  principles  as  the 
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reason  for  the  party's  existence." 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  first  use  of  the 
name  WM£,   in  this  period,   it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
nullifiers  called  themselves  "whigs."     A  correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  on  Dec.  17,   1852,  proposed  that  "all  the 
printers  throughout  the  State,   shall  designate  the  friends  of 
the  State  by  the  proud  name  of  Whigs,  and  the  friends  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  of  consolidation  "by  the  name  of  Tories.    .    .    .  Every 
man  now  in  South  Carolina  is  a  whig  or  a  tory."^^    The  opposi- 
tion in  the  northern  states  took  this  name  a  year  later,  and 
so,   it  may  be,  that  this  use  of  the  name  "whig"  was  really  just 
"an  extension  of  what  had  been  begun  in  these  exciting  times  in 
South  Carolina,   (and)  that  it  was  not  in  its  origin  a  deliberate 
change  of  nam.e  by  the  followers  of  Clay.  "^4 

The  name  of  the  new  party  appealed  especially  to  those 
whose  families  had  been  connected  with  the  Revolution;   to  them, 
the  name  was  a  good  one  because  of  its  association  with  the 
struggle  of  the  Colonists  against  royal  usurpation  during  the 
American  Revolution. "^^ 

However,  what  was  then  taking  place  in  England  seems  to 
have  been  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  name.     The  situation 
was  this: 

The  English  Vfliigs  had  always  stood  for  the  authority 
of  Parliament  as  opposed  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.     It  was  they  who  had  worked  out  the  cabinet 
system  of  government.     More  recently,   in  1830-51, 
it  was  they  who  had  reformed  the  British  parliament, 
coercing  the  King  into  the  threat  of  "swamping" 
which  forced  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  its  assent. 
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They  had  then  carried  through  a  great  variety  of 
reforms.     Finally,   in  November,   1834,  it  was  a 
Whig  cabinet  which  William  IV  dismissed,  the 
last  time  any  British  sovereign  ventured  such  a 
step.     And  by  this  step  he  had  restored  the 
party's  waning  popularity,   and  had  been  forced 
to  recall  it  the  following  April  for  the  rest  of 
his  reign.     The  name  of  vmig,  therefore,  in  itself 
designated  the  new  party  as  a  party  of  reform,  as 
a  party  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  legislative 
authority  against  executive  encroachm.ent ,  as  a 
party  ready  to  vindicate  ministerial  independence 
of  the  chief  m.agistrate.     Conversely,   it  identified 
Andrew  Jackson,   "King  Andrew  the  First,"  with 
George  III  and  William  IV,    Thus,  on  the  issue  of 
"Executive  Usurpation"  the  Vfliig  Party  was  enabled 
to  comprehend  all  elem.ents  of  opposition  to 
Jackson. 66 

Now,  w"Ho  were  some  of  the  leaders  who  joined  the  Whig 
Party?     There  were  the  "Conservatives":     Tallmadge  of  New  York 
Tyler,  Rives,  and  Archer  of  Virginia,  and  Hugh  Lawson  ^jVhite  of 
Tennessee.     These  men  were  in  favor  of  Jeffersonian  constitu- 
tionalism  and  had  become  alarmed  at  Jackson's  pretensions. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  were  able  Congressman 
who  supported  Jackson,  and  among  them.  v;ere  "Henry  Hubbard,  who 
had  formerly  been  a.  Federalist,  James  K.  Polk,  Cave  Johnson, 
Richard  M.  Johnson,   J.  Y.  Mason,  George  McDuffie,   C.  C.  Cam- 
breling,  Tristram  Burgess,  Andrew  Stevenson,  Levi  Woodbury, 
Silas  Wright,  Mahlon  Dlckerson,  John  Tyler,  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
John  Forsyth,  Felix  G-rundy,  William  R.  King,   James  Buohanan 
(in  boyhood  said  to  have  been  slightly  tinctured  with  Federal- 
ism.),  Isaac  Hill,   and  David  Crockett. "^^    Some  of  the  names  ar 
already  familiar  to  us. 

The  V\niigs  who  were  in  Congress  during  Jackson's 
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administration  were  led  by  Clay  and  Webster.     John  Quincy  Adams 
must,  of  course,  be  mentioned.     "Everett  and  Choate  were  there, 
with  other  able  men  from  Massachusetts,   such  as  Bates,  D^iv's, 
Appleton  and  Brig^s •     George  Evans,  John  Bell,  Thomas  Corwin, 
Thomas  Ewing,  S.  P.  Vinton,  Theodore  Prelinghuysen,  Samuel 
Prentiss,  Millard  Fillmore  and  many  r-rr-r-^  m'rVih  he  named  who 
led.    .    .m  Congress. 

There  were  some  very  brilliant  men  among  the  Whigs;  men 
who  were  known  throughout  the  country  as  able  political  leaders, 
This  was  to  be,  however,  a  source  of  weakness,  for,  inevitably, 
there  would  result  personal  rivalries  and  jealousies.     Vfny  did 
the  "follov/ers  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  Anti-Masons,  Con- 
servatives, Bank  men,  Anti-Bank  m.en.  Tariff -men  and  Nullifiers" 
act  together  in  the  "Union  of  the  ViTiigs  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union  7""^^ 

It  seems  that  there  were  many  important  reasons  for  the 

opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  they  follow: 

Financial  interests  in  the  East  were  very  naturally 
opposed  to  his  policy  of  destroying  the  national 
bank;  manufacturers  were  calling  for  higher  tariff 
rates  than  he  was  willing  to  approve;  Southerners 
were  opposing  his  stand  against  South  Carolina's 
nullification  policy;  officeholders  whom  he  had 
summarily  removed  were  resentful,  and  office 
seekers  who  did  not  get  appointments  were  vexed. 
Even  in  the  West,  there  were  those  who  withheld 
support  from  Jackson  because  he  disapproved  of 
their  schem.e  to  draw  large  sums  from"  the  federal 
treasury  for  internal  improvements.     From  these 
discordant  elements,.   .   .the  Vi/hig  Party  was 
formed. 

Several  writers  have  quoted  Anson  Daniel  Morse's  summing 
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of  the  principles  and  general  lines  of  policy  of  the  Whig 


party,  so  it  might  be  well  to  follow  their  example: 

The  ends  for  which  the  ^iVhigs  labored  were:  first, 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union;  second, 
to  make  the  Union  thoroughly  national;  third,  to 
maintain  the  republican  character  of  the  Union; 
fourth,  while  utilizing  to  the  full  the  inheritance 
from  and  through  Europe,  to  develop  a  distinctly 
American  type  of  civilization;  fifth,  to  propagate 
abroad  by  peaceful  means  American  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions.   Among  the  policies  or  means  which  the 
Whigs  used  in  order  to  realize  their  principles 
were  the  broad  construction  of  those  provisions 
of  the  federal  Constitution  which  confer  powers 
on  the  national  government;  protective  tariffs, 
comprehensive  schem.es  of  internal  improvements 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  national 
government;   support  of ■ the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  resistance  to  many  acts  of  President 
Jackson  as  encroachment  by  the  executive  on  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  and  there- 
fore hostile  to  republicanism;   coalition  with 
other  parties  in  order  to  promote  national  as 
opposed  to  partisan  ends;  resort  to  compromise  in 
order  to  allay  sectional  irritation  and  compose 
sectional  differences;  and  cordial  and  yet 
prudent  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  liberal 
movement  in  other  lands. '^^ 

The  most  difficult  task  of  the  Whigs,  clearly 
discerned  and  heartily  accepted  by  them,  under 
the  patriotic  and  conservative  leadership  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  was  to  moderate 
and  enlighten,  rather  than  antagonize,  the  new 
dem.ocracy;   and--what  proved  to  be  beyond  their 
pov/ers  —  to  overcome  the  disrupting  influence  of 
the  slavery  issue. "^"^ 

The  ViThig  party  appealed  to  those  who  were  wealthy  and 

conservative  which  meant  that  there  was  no  lack  of  money  for 

campaign  purposes.     The  local  managers  handled  the  expenditures 

and  most  of  the  money  was  used  for  subsidizing  many  able  party 
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newspapers  . 

After  the  Whig  party  em.erged  in  1834,  national  parties 
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became  exoeedinp;ly  important,  even  in  state  elections.  Since 
that  time: 

State  and  local  officers  have  been  voted  for 
largely  in  relation  to  their  views  on  such 
issues  as  the  United  States  Bank,  the  tariff, 
the  Texas  question,  free  silver,  farm  relief, 
or  the  ever-present  problem  of  how  to  retain  and 
enhance  that  all-important  condition  called 
"prosperity.  ""^^ 

¥/ith  the  organization  of  the  mig  party,  there  were 
finally  two  separate  and  distinct  parties  in  the  United  States. 

The  split  that  had  comm.enced  under  John  Quincy  Adams  was  now 
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clear-cut  and  visible  to  all.       "The  Jackson  Administration 

marks  the  beginning  of  political  parties  as  we  have  knoim  them 
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for  almost  a  century." 

Since  the  program  of  the  Whig  party  has  already  been 
given,   it  might  be  well  to  give  that  of  the  Democratic  party 
during  the  thirty  years  before  the  Civil  War.     It  was  fairly 
definite,   including  as  it  did,   "tariff  for  revenue  only,  state 
banking  system.s  and  opposition  to  a  national  bank,  no  federal 
funds  for  internal  improvements,  holding  the  public  debt  to  a 
minimum,   and  non-interference  with  slavery.  "'^8 

There  was  hardly  any  contest  between  the  various  parties 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  Twenty-third  Congress,  which 
met  on  Decem.ber  1,  1834,  and  adjourned  on  March  3,  1835.  The 
most  important  question  was  that  of  our  relations  v/ith  Prance; 
in  fact,   the  United  States  was  in  danger  of  a  war  with  Prance 
at  that  time.     In  a  few  words,  we  find  that: 
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The  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  that  Government 
for  aggressions  upon  our  Commerce  between  the 
je&TS  1800  and  1817  had  been  repeatedly  admitted; 
but  no  decided  steps  toward  a  settlement  had  been 
taken  until  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  when  a  Treaty 
was  ratified,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  that  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions 
of  francs  should  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as 
an  indemnity.     By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  the 
first  instalment  was  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions 


The  date  of  the  final  ratification  of  this  treaty  was 
February  2,  1832,  therefore,  the  first  French  payment  was  due 
on  February  2,  1833;  but  when  the  draft  of  the  United  States 
"-^■^^  the  first  Instalment  was  presented  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Finance,  pajrment  was  refused  because  the  French  Chambers 
had  m.ade  no  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  President  Jackson, 
in  his  annual  message  of  December  1,  1834,  made  the  recommenda- 
tion that  "a  law  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals  upon  French 
property  in  case  provision  shall  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  French  Chambers. 

IVIr.  Clay  was  m.ade  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  on  January  6,  1835,  he  made  his  celebrated  report 
"He  eloquently  m.aintained  that  the  right  lay  on  our  side,  but 
admitted  that  the  French  King  had  not  been  so  far  in  the  wrong 
that  all  hopes  of  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  were  extinct,  nor 
did  he  consider  that  hostile  measures  were  yet  justifiable , 

The  Committee  recominended  the  adoption  of  a  resolution. 
It  was  modified  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 14.     It  read: 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  at  present  to 
adopt  any  legislative  measure  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  affairs  between  the  United  States  and 
France .^^ 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  rather  interesting,  but  time 
is  lacking  for  details  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  money  was  paid  and  the  trouble  ended;   "but  it  was  largely 
due  to  Clay's  skillful  interposition  that  the  French  business 
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did  not  take  a  warlike  turn  at  the  start,  and  t hat  the  United 
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States  carried  their  point,  and  raised  their  standing  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  without  firing  a  gun."^^ 

Appropriations  for  internal  improvements  were  made  dur- 
ing this  session.     Early  in  February,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  in  favor 
of  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  Cumberland  Road,  but 
he  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  any  surrender  of  this  road  to 
the  different  states  through  which  it  passed.     Regulations  were 
formulated  to  govern  the  deposit  of  the  government  funds  in  the 
various  state  banks.     It  was  in  this  session  that  the  Opposi- 
tion proposed  the  system  which  was  afterwards  called  the  "Sub- 
Treasury  plan."    The  proposition  was  made  that  "agents  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  were  to  be  appointed,     wherever  necessary? 
to  receive  and  disburse  United  States  revenue,  and  to  give 
suitable  bonds  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. "^^  This 
plan  was  voted  down. 

Also,  during  this  session,  an  attempt  was  made  "to  arrest 
by  law  the  flagrant  abuses  which  President  Jackson's  arbitrary 
course  in  making  removals  and  appointments  had  spread  in  t  he 
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machinery  of  the  general  government  and  on  the  field  of  national 
politics."^^     On  February  9,  1835,  Calhoun  made  a  report  from 
the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 
A  repeal  of  the  act  of  1820,  which  limited  to  four  years  the 
tenure  of  certain  offices  was  recommended;   also,   ''that,  in  all 
nominations  made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  to  fill  vacan- 
cies occasioned  by  removal  from  office,  the  facts  of  the  re- 
moval shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate,  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  removal. "^^     Calhoun,  Clay,  V/ebster,  and  Ewing 
were  on  the  side  of  the  report.     "On  the  eighteenth  of  February, 
1835,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  bill  for 
the  Abatement  of  Executive  Patronage.     His  speech  contains  a 
striking  exposition  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  selfish  and 
despotic  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  of  the 
appointing  and  removing  power.  "^"^ 

The  vote  on  the  repeal  of  the  four  years'   term  act  vms 
31-16.     Even  Benton  and  White,  the  friends  of  General  Jackson, 
had  voted  for  it.     Interestingly  enough,  among  those  in  the 
majority  "we  find  the  celebrities  of  both  parties,   such  as 
Bell,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay,   Clayton,  Swing,  Frelinghuysen, 
Mangum,   Poindexter,  Preston,  Southard,  Tyler,  Webster,  and 
White;  while  among  those  sustaining  the  four  years'  act  there 
were,  of  well-known  names,  only  Buchanan,  Silas  Wright,  and  King 
of  Alabama. "^Q    But  it  all  went  for  nothing  as  the  House  did 
not  act  on  the  matter* 

Since  the  Dem.ocratic  Convention  m.et  in  Baltimore  in  May, 

1835,  It  might  be  well  "h^^rore  consi<^(="^ '  n^;  't,   to  look  backward 
from  that  year  and  forward  to  the  present  time,   in  order  to 
find  out  the  effect  of  the  previoua  electicn  of  1835  ''■'^  this 
country.     "It  gave  us  our  first  national  convention,  and  system, 
of  notifying  candidates  of  t?ieir  nomination,   the  two-thirds 
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rules;   it  even  helped  to  establish  the  bi-partisan  principle." 
But  it  did  more  than  that,   as  Claude  G.  Bowers  has  so  well 
pointed  out: 

It  aroused,  as  never  before,  that  class  conscious- 
ness, to  which  politicians  have  ever  since  appealed; 
it  gave  dignity  to  demagogy,  and  m.ade  it  pay.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  active  participation 
of  powerful  corporations,  as  such,  in  the  politics 
of  the  country,  witnessed  the  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  intimidation  and  coercion,  of  systematic 
propaganda,  of  the  subsidization  of  disreputable 
newspapers.     Prom  that  day  on,   the  pov/erful  corpo- 
ration has  been  anathema  to  the  masses,  monopoly 
has  been  a  red  rag,  and  the  contest  between  capital 
and  labor  has  been  a  reality. "^"^ 

.  President  Jackson  had  decided  on  Martin  Van  Buren  for 
his  successor,  even  before  his  second  term,  began.     There  was 
opposition  to  Van  Buren,   especially  among  the  state  rights  men 
in  the  South.     Not  only  was  there  hostility  to  Van  Buren,  but 
also  Jackson's  new  and  arbitrary'"  choice  of  a  successor  was  con- 
demned.    Finally,  the  popular  Senator  Hugh  L.  ViTiite  of  Tennessee 
was  decided  on  as  the  opposing  candidate,  and  in  1835,  both  the 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  legislatures  formally  nominated  him  for 
the  presidenc^r.     As  time  went  on.  Judge  V/hite  became  Van  Buren' 
most  formidable  opponent  in  the  South. Who  was  Hugh  L.  Vtoite 
It  seems  that: 
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Jud^e  Y'/hite  was  a  strict  constructionist  of  the 
purest  type.     He  had  an  exaggerated  fear  of  fed- 
eralism and  consistently  opposed  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  a  national  bank,  a  protective 
tariff,  and  internal  improveinents  by  the  national 
government.     He  had  been  Jackson's  confidential 
adviser  in  the  early  part  of  his  first  administra- 
tion but  had  been  superseded  by  the  so-called 
"kitchen  cabinet."     Retiring  gracefully,  he 
remained  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  president  but 
was  always  suspicious  of  his  close  relations  with 
Van  Buren,  which  caused  a  gradual  estrangement .^2 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  before  mentioned,  which 
met  in  Baltioiore  on  May  20,  1836,  only  Van  Buren  delegates  were 
present.     There  were  more  than  600  delegates  present  and  22 
states  and  the  territories,  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  were  repre- 
sented.    Each  state  voted  according  to  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.     Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  unani- 
mously.     Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  received  178  votes  for 
Vice-President  and  William  C,  Rives  of  Virginia,  87;  therefore, 
having  received  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conventior^ 
Johnson  'became  the  nominee  for  Vice-President,     No  platform,  was 
adopted .^^ 

The  Whig  nominations  were  made  over  a  year  before  the 
election  for  President  and  Vice-President  took  place.  The 
Whigs  had  so  many  brilliant  leaders  that  they  were  unable  to 
build  up  an  effective  organization;   and  in  the  matter  of  party 
discipline,   they  were  inferior  to  the  Democrats.     V^nen  it 
became  necessary  to  exchange  their  negative  program  of  opposi- 
tion for  a  constructive  one  of  legislative  and  administrative 
responsibility,   they  found  them_selves  unequal  to  the  task. 


Their  views  were  so  diverse  that  they  coulf^  not  forrmil^.te  a 
•program  which  would  appeal  to  all  elements  in  the  party.  The 
major  z^o\x^  consisted  of  the  National  Republicans,   led  by  the 
distinguished  statesmen,  Clay  ajid  Y^ebster.     John  Tyler  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  leader  of  the  southern  wing  and  Calhoun  aided  the 
Vtoigs  until  the  special    pp-^^inn  nf  iR37.     However,  he  did  not 
become  a  ^Mhig,     Because  of  sectional  differences  within  the 
V/hig  party,  there  was  no  possibility  of  agreement  on  the  choice 
of  a  candidate  to  oppose  Van  Buren;   therefore,   an  attempt  was 

made  to  reproduce  the  situation  of  1824  and  to  throw  the  elec- 
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tion  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  a  state  convention  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio,  and  Francis  Granger  of  New  York 
were  nominated  for  President  and  Vice-President,  respectively^ . 
They  were  also  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  Anti-Masonic  Con- 
vention which  met  in  t  he  sam.e  city  on  a  different  date.     At  a 
Whig  state  convention  h^ld  in  Maryland,  Harrison  was  again  nomi 
nated,  but  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  received  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President.     General  Harrison  was  nominated  also  by  state 
conventions  in  Ohio,  New  York,  and  other  states.     The  choice  of 

Hugh  Lav/son  White  of  Tennessee,  as  the  opposition  or  Anti-Jack- 
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son  candidate  has  already  been  mentioned.  Daniel  Webster  was 
■^  le  choice  of  the  Massachusetts  Whigs  who  "claimed' all  the 
decency,  refinement,  wealth  and  cultivation  of  the  State,  if  no 
of  the  United  States. "^^    Willie  P.  Mangum  of  North  Carolina, 
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s  also  a  loresidential  candidate.     John  McLean  of  Ohio,  was 
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nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  legislature  of  his  native 


state.     He  withdrew  his  name  in  August,  1B35,  wher  it  became 
apparent  that  the  V«h.i2s  were  planning  to  throw  "  election 
into  the  House, ^"^    No  platform  was  adopted. 

Returning  now  to  Andrew  C.  Calhoun  and  his  temporary 
alliance  with  the  ^Vhig  party,  we  find  that  he  wrote  on  January 
4,  1834: 

We  are  on  our  guard.     You  will  see  from  the  course 
of  the  Telegraph,  that  we  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve our  separate  existence  on  our  own  basis. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  Union  against  the  Administra- 
tion it  must  be  Union  on  our  own  ground;  but  of 
such  Union,   I  have  little  hope.     V/e  are  as  wide 
(apart)  as  the  poles. 

With  reference  to  the  coming  presidential  election,  he 

wrote  on  August  10,  1854: 

As  regards  the  next  presidential  election,   I  think 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  State  Rights  party  of 
the  South  will  rally  on  no  man  who  does  not  stand 
fast  on  their  principles,  whether  they  fall  or 
rise.   .   .   .     My  advice  to  our  friends  everyw^gre 
is,  to  contend  under  their  own  colors.  ... 

Calhoun  did  not  have  faith  in  the  National  Republican 
element  in  the  ViThig  party  and,  of  course,  his  principles  were 
different  from;  theirs.     On  January  24,   1836,  he  wrote:     "As  the 
nationals  go  down,  we  must  come  into  action.     The  final  and 
successful  resistance  must  be  with  us.     Our  principals  only  can 
overthrow  power, ""^'^^ 

It  was  during  the  siimmer  of  1837,   that  Calhoun  becam.e 
convinced  that  the  alliance  with  the  Whigs  was  not  an  advanta- 


geous one.     He,   at  that  time,  decided  that  the  South  had  more 


to  gain  from  the  Democrats  than  fron  the  vmip;s,  ^^^^  so  he  be- 
came a  friend  of  the  Van  Buren  administration.     "?ie  did  not 
lose  ^T-.;>nrt.nnce  as  a  statesman,  but  continued  to  wield  a  great 
influence  as  a  Democrat,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  as  an  independent  political  leader  acting  with  the  Derao- 
crats . 

Since  the  country  was  already  beginning  to  think  of  the 
election  of  1336,  for  the  candidates  had  already  been  chosen, 
it  might  be  well  to  again  consider  the  Vifhig  party. 

The  Vi/higs  had  been  drawn  together  by  common  interests 
rather  than  by  campaign  arguments.     This  party,  we  may  say, 
expressed  the  conservative  point  of  view  in  politics.     The  V/higs 
did  not  like  the  signs  of  social  disorder  which  they  saw  about 
them;  there  had  been  riots  on  election  days;  and  in  the  munici- 
pal elections  of  1834,  street  fighting  in  New  York,  Philadelphia! 
and  Albany,     The  opposition  of  the  Whigs  to  this  state  of  affairs, 
which  they  blamed  on  the  Democratic  party,  was  naturally  the 

result  of  their  property  interests.     This  was  particularly  true 
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of  the  Whig  party  in  the  eastern  states.  Almost  all  of  the 

wealthy  merchants  of  New  York  City  were  ^lA/higs .     Just  before  the 
election  in  New  York  state,  in  November,   1834,  the  Intelli.g;encer 
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commented  as  follows,  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  'iWhig 
party: 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  voters  in 
New  York,  who  have  any  stake  in  the  national  pro- 
sperity, or  who  have  an  essential  interest  in  the 
perpetuation  of  our  political  institutions  or 
indeed  in  the  preservation  of  social  order,  are 
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now  numbered  among  the  Whigs,   is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  controverted.-'-*-''^ 

The  western  Vfhif?,   although  less  prosperous,  had  about 
the  same  point  of  view.     YJe  may  safely  say  that  during  the 
Jackson  period,  the  Vifhig  party  in  the  South,  made  up  as  it  was 
of  the  slave-owning  aristocracy,  was  also  in  sympathy  with  the 
conservative  point  of  view.     As  for  the  ownership  of  personal 
property,   in  contrast  with  real  property, the  political  thinking 
of  the  Whigs  was  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  Democrats  on  that 
point.     The  Whigs  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  in  developed 
regions,   acoo'>^d1ng  to  the  county  returns  of  the  national  elec- 
tions.    And  so,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  masses,   the  Yl/hlg 
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party  had  to  depend  upon  circumstances  as  they  came.  "The 

pressure  of  disturbed  economic  conditions  was  felt  by  men  who 

had  little  or  no  propert^r.     After  wages  fell  unemployment 

increased,  and  markets  for  farm  products  were  injured.  Hard 

times  were,  therefore,  the  most  persuasive  arguments  for  the 
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Whig  party."  Biddle  and  the  Bank  took  advantage  of  this 

fact  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1834,  and,  perhaps,   can  be 
blamed  for  the  depression  of  that  period. 

The  Whig  party  had  the  point  of  view  of  an  almost  hope- 
less minority.    Down  to  the  time  of  Jackson,  the  professional 
and  business  groups  had  been  in  power;  but  during  the  Jackson 
period,   the  small  farmers  and  laborers  came  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  politics .  "^^^ 

However,  the  Democrats  had  something  to  worry  about  in 


connection  with  increasing  radicalism;  for,  as  a  result  of  divi-j 
sion  among  the  Democrats  in  New  York  City,   in  October,  1835, 
the  Locofnco  party  made  its  appearance.     Locofoco  v\ras  the  popu- 
lar nai'.e  of  the  Equal  Rights  party.     Its  chief  tenet  v/as  oppo- 
sition to  monopoly'-,  especially  as  represented  by  the  United 
States  Bank,     ^jVhen  its  charter  was  not  renewed,  the  Equal  Rights 
party  then  opposed  the  special  privileges  which  were  granted  by 
government  to  certain  state  banks.     The  origin  of  the  new 
■  e  for  this  party  is  interesting,     A  Democratic  meeting  was 
held  in  Tammany  Hall  on  October  29,   1835.     A  large  number  of 
Equal  Rights  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  ticket  which  the  Tam- 
many leaders  planned  to  nom.inate  went  to  the  hall:   a  struggle 
followed;   and  as  the  Tamm.any  men  withdrew,   they  turned  off  the 
gas.     However,  with  the  aid  of  candles  and  "loco-foco"  m.atches, 
the  meeting  continued.     The  Equal  Rights  men  then  adopted  reso- 
lutions in  which  they  denounced  monoplies,  opposed  the  bank, 
favored  hard  money,  approved  the  policies  of  the  President,  and 

endorsed  the  Baltimore  nominations  for  the  presidency  and  vice- 
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presidency. 

From,  this  time  on,  the  party  was  knovm  as  the  Locofoco 
hy.     "This  party  soon  miade  comm.on  cause  with  the  struggling 
trade  union  movement  in  resistance  to  any  and  all  bank  ■chapters, 
in  support  of  an  exclusively-  gold  and  silver  currenc^^,  the 
extension  of  the  common  school  system,  and  the  election  of  all 
mem.bers  of  the  judiciary .  "^^^    'when,  in  the  fall  of  1837, 
Martin  Van  Buren  recomm^ended  no  further  connection  between  the 
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Sovernnient  and  the  "pet  banks,"  the  Locofocos  returned  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

The  B'irst  Session  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress  met  on 
December  7,   1855,  and  adjourned  on  July  4,   1836.     In  the  Senate, 
the  Opposition  had  a  m.ajority  at  first,  but  this  was  reversed 
tov;ards  the  end  of  the  session.     In  the  House,   there  was  an 
administration  majority,  but  it  was  divided  between  the  Van 
Buren  and  V/hite  factions.     James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  a  Demo- 
crat, was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.     In  the  President's 
seventh  annual  message  of  December  7,   1835,  he  spoke  of  the 
public  debt  as  follows: 

Since  m.y  last  annual  comjnunication  all  the  remains 
of  the  public  debt  have  been  redeemed,  or  m.oney 
has  been  placed  in  deposit  for  this  purpose  when- 
ever the  creditors  choose  to  receive  it.     All  the 
other  pecuniary  engagements  of  the  Government 
have  been  honorably  and  promptly  fulfilled,  and 
there  will  be  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
close  of  the  present  ^^-ear  of  about  4^19,000,000 . 
It  is  believed  that  after  meeting  all  outstanding 
and  unexpended  appropriations  there  will  rem.ain  near 
eleven  millions  to  be  applied  to  any  new  objects 
T/hich  Congress  may  designate  or  to  the  more 
rapid  execution  of  the  works  aire ady  in  progress. 
In  aid  of  these  objects,  and  to  satisfy  the 
current  expenditures  of  the  ensuing  year,   it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  received  from  vari- 
ous sources  twenty  millions  more  in  1836. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  this  session 
of  Congress  was  faced  with  the  problem,  of  disposing  of  the  ex- 
cess income  which  v;as  accumulating  in  the  "pet  banks."  The 
duties  on  imports  had  been  fixed  by  Clay's  compromise  bill;  it 
didn'  t  seem  practicable  to  reduce  the  price  r>f  t-''-p  public  lands; 
therefore.  Clay  offered  his  distribution  bill  for  the  third  time 

On  April  14,   it  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  and  then  it  was 


discussed  for  two  weeks;  finally,  on  May  4,  1836,   it  was  passed 

hy  a  vote  of  25  to  20.     It  failed  in  the  Democratic  House  of 

Representatives.-'--^^    Calhoun  then  came  forward  with  his  plan 

for  the  disposal  of  all  surplus  funds  and  it  was  adopted  in 

June,   1836.     The  State  deposit  act  of  1836  provided  that: 

All  money  in  the  treasury  on  January  1,  1837,  in 
excess  of  five  million  dollars,  should  be  deposited 
with  the  states   (in  proportion  to  their  electoral 
vote)   in  four  "equal  quarterly  pa^nnents.  Although 
Jackson's  constitutional  scruples  were  quieted  by 
the  fiction  that  the  money  was  a  loan  rather  than 
an  outright  gift,  he  signed  the  bill  with  palpable 
reluctance 

Another  important  problem  v/as  presented  in  this  session. 
In  Benton's  "Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,"  there  can 

found  the  following  short  footnote  attached  to  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  January  7,   1836:     "At  this  session  the  slavery 
discussion  became  installed  in  Congress,  and  has  too  unhappily 
>ept  its  place  ever  since .  "•^■'■^ 

To  understand  how  this  country  felt  about  slavery  before 

the  Jackson  period,   the  follov/ing  remarks  are  helpful: 

When  Jackson  became  president,   in  1829,  anti- 
slavery  seemed,  after  fifty  years  of  effort,  to 
have  spent  its  force.     The  voice  of  the  churches 
was  no  longer  heard  in  protest;  the  abolitionist 
societies  were  dying  out;   there  was  hardly  an 
abolitionist  militant  in  the  field;  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  absorbed  most  of  the  public  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  it  was  doing  nothing  to  help 
either  the  free  negro  or  the  slave;   in  Congress 
there  was  only  one  anti-slavery  man,  and  his 
efforts  were  without  avail.     It  was  a  gloomy  tim^e 
for  the  little  band  of  people  who  believed  that 
slavery  was  poisonous  to  the  south,  hurtful  to 
the  north,  and  dangerous  to  the  Union, 


In  Europe,  as  well  as  In  America,   the  decade  beginning 
with  1830,  was  "preeminently  the  era  of  humanitarianism,  of 
social  and  political  reform,  of  movement  toward  a  wider-  nnd 
freer  democracy .  ""'"■^^     The  antislavery  movement  vias  not  isolated 
n-nri  n^fnii'^"",  nor  was  even  G-arrisonian  abolitionism  "distinct 
■  nd  entirely  isolated  from  the  main  movements  of  the  time .  "--'-■'^ 

For,  during  this  period,   "there  were  many  movements  or 
new  social  activities        vn^'^n??  -r'elds:     tem.pera'-^.oe ,  religion 
newspapers,  public  education,  missionary  societies,  and  labor. 
Even  nationalism.--involving  a  sense  of  unity  combined  with 
'ndividual  responsibility--was  a  mark  of  the  developing  social 
sense. "^^^ 

It  was  in  1828,   that  V/illiam.  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Massachu- 
setts, m.et  Benjam.in  Lundy,  the  mild-mannered  Quaker  mechanic, 
whose  "heart  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  gross  abomination"  when 
he  "heard  the  wail  of  the  captive."-''-'^     In  1829,  they  edited 
the  G-enius  of  Universal  Emancipation.     Garrison  was  put  in  jail 
for  libel,  but  was  bailed  out  by  Arthur  Tappan,   the  philanthro- 
pist.    Shortly  afterwards , in  associptlon  with  Arthur  Knapp,  he 

issued  the  Liberator,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  on 
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January  1,  1831,  This  paper  becam.e  "a  rostrum  from  which  he 

poured  vitriolic  e-^  * -^^^--ials  upon  the  slaveowners  and  all  their 
practices  .  "-'--^^    He  established  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  1832,  and,  within  a  year,   this  organization  had 
grov/n  into  a  national  one,   for  when  Parliament  enacted  the  West 
Indian  Emancipation  bill  in  1835,  organization  of  American 
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abolitionist  sentiment  was  made  possible.     A  convoatlon,  which 

was  dominated  by  aarrison,  met  in  Philadelphia  on  December  4, 

IPO 

1833,   in  order  to  organize  «  ^'Jnf'n-<^ni    AnM -S"i  ^^^rpry  Socif^ty. 
It  was  at  this  convention  that  the  "American  Ant i -Slavery  So- 
ciety" nledc;ed  itself  "to  a  program  of  immediate,  uncompensated 
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emancipation." 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  has  this  to  say  of  Garrisonian 

abolitionism: 

Garrisonian  abolitionism  was  premeated  with  reli- 
gious zeal.     To  the  followers  of  this  intrepid 
leader,   slavery  was  not  a  misfortune  or  a  wrong, 
but  a  sin,  a  corroding  sin.     Like  all  other  sins, 
it  should  be  cast  forth;   to  delay  was  to  indulge 
in  willful  wickedness.     No  excuse  for  moral  iniq- 
uity could  be  based  on  historical  forces  or  on 
the  danger  and  the  difficulty  of  Imjmedlate  eman- 
cipation.    Sympathy  with  the  slaveholders,  caught 
in  a  net  v/hlch  they  had  not  themselves  cast, 
played  small  part  in  the  drama  of  the  abolitionist's 
denunciation  of  wrongdoing . ^^2 

In  Boston,  Wendell  Phillips  ablA^  seconded  Garrison  and 
was  ostracized  for  doing  so.  Many  in  the  North  began  to  real- 
ize that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  slavery;  hov/ever,  not 
all  of  them,  v/anted  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  land,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  a  Boston  Unitarian  minister,  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  moderate  element  which  felt  that  reform  could  be  accom.- 
pllshed  by  legal  and  peaceful  m.eans  . 

Time  and  inclination  are  lacking  to  describe  the  treat- 
-".ent  which  the  Abolitionists  received.     The  thought  of  "William 
Lloyd  Garrison  with  the  rope  about  his  body,  the  respectability 
of  the  town  (Boston)  howling  for  his  blood"-'-^'^  is  not  a  pleasant 
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one.     The  devotion  of  the  Abolitionists  eventually  v/on  the 

respect  of  many  in  the  country.     In  the  northern  mind,  there 

had  always  been  the  secret  thought  which  conscience  suggested, 

that  slavery  was  wrong;  and  the  Abolitionists  helped  to  confirm 

this  suggestion.     They  also  did  something  else,  for  "by  the 

alarm  they  excited  in  the  South  they  caused  slavery  to  disclose 

to  public  view,  more  openly  than  ever  before,  those  tendencies 

which  made  it  incompatible  vrith  the  fundamental  conditions  of 

free  govermnent .  "-^^^ 

And  so  a  number  of  questions  involving  constitutional 

power  were  brought  before  Congress: 

Should  the  slaves  be  emancipated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  at  least,   should  the  slave  trade 
be  there  forbidden?    Waat  should  be  done  with 
the  antislavery  petitions  submitted  to  Congress? 
Could  and  should  antislavery  propaganda,   the  so- 
called  incendiary  publications,  be  excluded  from 
the  mails?     Before  1835  there  was  not  much  discus- 
sion of  either  the  right  of  petition  or  of  slaver^?- 
in  the  District.     In  the  latter  part  of  that  year, 
the  debate  began. 126 

For  years,   the  abolition  societies  had  been  sending  peti- 
tions to  Congress  asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,     Not  much  attention  had  been  paid  to 
these  petitions,  but  they  were  taken  more  seriousl^^  by  the 
twenty-fourth  Congress.     In  the  Senate,  the  question  came  up 
early  in  the  session,  for  on  January  11,   1836,  Mr.  Buchanan 
presented  a  memorial  from  a  religious  society  of  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  requested  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,     Mr.  Buchanan 
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moved  that  the  memorial  should  be  received  and  that  the  prayer 
therein  contained  should  be  at  once  rejected  without  further 
consideration.     Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  that  the  question  should 
first  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  petition  should  be  re- 
ceived or  not.     On  this  preliminary  question,  the  debate  lasted 
for  two  months.     The  debate  on  this  question  of  the  curtailment 

of  the  right  of  petition  was  taking  place,  also,  at  the  same 
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tim.e,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.^ 

What  were  Henry  Clay's  views  on  this  subject? 

Before  the  question  was  taken,  Mr.  Clay  briefly 
explained  his  views.     On  the  subject  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  District, 
he  was  inclined  to  think,  and  candor  required 
the  avowal ,   that  the  right  did  exist;  though  he 
should  take  a  future  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  views  in  opposition  to  the  expediency  of  the 
exercise  of  that  power.     He  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  motion  to  receive  and  immedi- 
ately reject,  made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Buchanan).     He  thought  that  the  right  of  peti- 
tion reo^uired  of  the  servants  of  the  people  to 
examine,  deliberate  and  decide,   either  to  grant 
or  refuse  the  prayer  of  a  petition,  giving  the 
reasons  for  such  decision;  and  that  such  was  the 
best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  agitation  of 
the  public  on  the  subject. 

The  question  "shall  the  petition  be  received?" 
being  taken,  was  decided  in  the  af f irmative-- 
yeas,  36;  nays,  10.  .  .  .  The  subject  was  at 
length  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
four  to  twenty;  but  the  friends  of  the  sacred, 
unqualified  right  of  petition  should  not  for- 
get that  Mr.  Clay  has  ever  upheld  their  cause 
with  his  best  energies  and  his  warmest .  zeal . -^^^ 

In  the  House,  the  proslavery  forces  were  determined  to 

check  the  many  antislavery  petitions.     Most  of  these  memorials 

asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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John  Qiiincy  Adams  became  the  leader  in  the  long  struggle  for 


the  freedom  of  petition.     In  May,   a  fatal  step  was  taken  by  the 

House,   in  an  effort  to  prevent  all  discussion  about  slavery, 

for  at  that  time  the  so-called  "gag  rules"  were  passed. -'■^^  The 

passage  of  the  "gag  resolutions"  came  about  in  this  way: 

A  committee  made  a  report  and  introduced  resolutions 
announcing  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere v/ith  slavery  in  the  states  and  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
that  it  was  extremely  important  that  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  should  be  finally  arrested  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  public  mind;   and  that  "all 
petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  propositions, 
or  papers,  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent 
whatsoever,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  the 
abolition  of  slavery,   shall,  without  being  either 
printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
that  no  further  action  whatever  shall  be  had 
thereon."     These  resolutions  were  passed,  May  25- 
26,  1836.130 

While  the  debates  on  the  right  of  petition  were  taking 
place.  Congress  had  to  act  upon  another  problem,  namely,  the 
right  to  exclude  "incendiary"  publications  from  the  mail.  On 
July  29,   1835,  a  mob  invaded  the  post  office  of  Charleston, 
I  South  Carolina;   seized  a  sack  of  abolitionist  publications; 
carried  it  off;  and  burned  it  on  the  Parade  G-round.     The  Charles 
ton  postm.aster  vvrote  to  the  New  York  postmaster,  Samuel  L. 
Gouverneur,  asking  him  to  stop  forwarding  such  literature.  The 
latter  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Amos  Kendall,  who 
had  been  appointed  Fostm-aster-G-eneral  on  May  1,  1835.  He 
replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  exclude  any  species  of  news- 


papers or  pamphlets  from,  the  mail,  for  such  a  power  would  be 


"fearfully  dangero-Qs"  and  he  added  "you  and  the  other  postmast- 
ers who  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  stopping  these 
inflammatory  papers,  will,   I  have  no  doubt,  str.nd  justified  in 
that  step  before  your  country  and  all  mankind .  "^"^^    His  instruc-j 
tions  to  the  Charleston  postmaster  were  quite  similar.  On 
August  4,  1835,  Amos  Kendall  ended  his  letter  to  the  latter,  as 
follows : 

Bj  no  act  or  direction  of  mine,  official  or  private, 
could  I  be  induced  to  aid,  knowingly,  in  giving 
circulation  to  papers  of  this  description,  directly 
or  indirectly.     We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws, 
but  a  higher  one  to  the  commtinities  in  which  we 
live,  and  if  the  former  be  perverted  to  destroy 
the  latter,   it  is  patriotism,  to  disregard  them. 
Entertaining  these  views,   I  can  not  sanction,  and 
will  not  condemn  the  step  you  have  taken. -'^'^ 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Massachusetts  in  August, 
1835,  published  an  "Address  to  the  Public."     It  protested  against) 
the  "calumny"  that  it  had  circulated  "incendiary"  papers  among 
the  slaves,  or  that  it  had  any  desire  to  incite  them  to  revolt 
against  their  masters  .  •'■'^'^ 

President  Jackson,   in  his  annual  message  of  December  7, 

1835,  was  careful  to  specify  only  such  publications  as  were 

"addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  slaves,   in  prints  and  in  vari 

ous  sorts  of  publications,   calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  in- 
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surrection  and  to  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war." 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  "there  is  doubtless  no  respectable 
portion  of  our  countrymen  who  can  be  so  far  misled  as  to  feel 
any  other  sentiment  than  that  of  indignant  regret  at  conduct  so 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  country,  and  so 
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repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  national  compact  and  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  religion.  ""^'^^    He  suggested  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  prohibiting  "under  severe  penalties,   the  circula- 
tion in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  rrail,  of  Incendiary 
publications  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection^ 

Calhoun  did  not  approve  of  such  a  lav7,  insisting  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional,  because  che  general  government, 
including  Congress,  did  not  have  the  right  to  declare  which  pub- 
lications v/ere  incendiary  and  which  were  not,  in  the  various 
states.  He  reasoned,  that  "the  Slave  States  had  to  m.ake  the  law, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  help  in  enforc 
'  •  it.  If  the  general  government  failed  to  perform  this  duty, 
the  Slave  States  must  look  to  themselves  for  their  protection 

as  independent  comrnunit  ies .  "-'-'^'^  "Calhoun  was  now  preferred  to 
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use  his  sovereignty  doctrine  as  a  shield  for  slavery." 

Accordingly,  he  introduced  his  own  bill  in  February, 
1836,  which  provided  for  the  punishment  of  any  deputy  postmaster 
vrho  knowingly  received  or  put  into  the  mail  "any  pamphlet,  news 
paper,  handbill,  or  other  paper,  .  .touching  the  subject  of 
slavery,  addressed  to  any  person  or  post  office  in  any  State, 
,  .  .where,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State,.  «  .their  circula- 
tion is  prohibited .  "-^^9  By  this  bill,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  recognize  and  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  of 
the  several  states. 

The  bill  at  once  became  the  subject  of  animated  debate. 
Clay  denounced  the  bill  as  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous, 
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also,   for  it  involved  the  liberties  of  the  people.     He  was 
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certain  that  public  sentiment  had  not  demanded  such  a  bill. 
He  boped  "never  to  see  the  time  when  the  general  government 
should  undertake  to  correct  the  evil  by  such  remedies."  He 
declared  himself  opposed  to  it  "from  the  first  to  the  last."-'-'^^ 
In  closing  his  great  speech  of  April  12,  1836,  Calhoun 

said: 

If  you  refuse  co-operation  with  our  laws,  and 
conflict  should  ensue  between  your  and  our  law, 
the  southern  States  will  never  yield  to  the 
superiority  of  yours .    We  have  a  remedy  in  our 
hands,  which,   in  such  Q-vent,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  apply.     We  have  high  authority  for  asserting 
that,   in  such  cases,   'State  interposition  is  the 
rightful  rem.edy'-~a  doctrine  first  announced  by 
Jef f erson--adopted  by  the  patriotic  and  republican 
State  of  Kentucky  ^^j  a  solemn  resolution,   in  1798, 
and  finally  carried  out  into  successful  practice 
on  a  recent  occasion,   ever  to  be  remembered,  by 
the  gallant  State  which  I,  in  part,  have  the 
honor  to  represent  .-^'^^ 

Calhoun's  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  in  June,  by  a 

vote  of  25  to  19.     The  only  northern  Senators  who  voted  for  it 

were  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tallmadge  and  Silas  Wright 

of  New  York,     Martin  Van  Buren  had  shown  his  approval  of  it  by 

his  casting  vote  on  some  preliminary  questions.     Led  by  Henry 
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Clay,   seven  southern  Senators  voted  against  the  bill.  It 
has  been  said  that  Henry  Clay,  after  listening  to  Calhoun's 
speeches  in  favor  of  this  bill,   "expressed  his  first  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom,  of  his  tariff  com.promise  of  1853."'^'^^  Finally, 
a  bill  was  passed  which  made  it  "a  penal  offense  for  a  post- 
master unlawfully  to  detain  and  not  deliver  m.ail  matter  to  the 
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person  addressed ," -^'^^ 

The  eventual  annexation  of  Texas  involved  the  slavery 
question  and  since  a  resolution  concerning  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas  came  up  for  consideration  ' 
session,   it  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  Texas  question 
On  September  15,  1829,   the  Republic  of  Mexico  emancipated  its 
slaves.     As,  at  this  time  Texas  formed  one  state  v/ith  Coahuila, 
the  situation  was  a  difficult  one  for  Mexico,  because  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  in  Texas  refused  to  obey  the  decree.     Finally,  the 
Mexican  authorities,  fearing  an  insurrection,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  decree  did  not  apply  to  Texas.     In  1830,  Presi- 
^'=>nt  Jackson  ofi'ered  Mexico  five  million  dollars  for  Texas,  but 
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the  offer  was  refused  and  Mexico  forbade  further  immigration  of 
Americans  into  Mexico.     However,  the  American  colony  in  Texas 
continued  to  r-^ow. 

It  seem_s  to  be  true  that  Sam  Houston  of  Tennessee,  v;ent 
to  Texas  with  the  object  of  wresting  that  province  from  Mexico; 
and  it  is  g'^^^'^r-ally  believed  that  President  Jackson  knew  of  his 
intentions  before  he  set  out  on  his  mission , ■^'^^ 

Homer  Carey  Hockett  has  given  a  good  account  of  what 
followed  after  General  Santa  Anna  became  the  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can government: 

The  revolutionary  leader,  Santa  Anna,  abolished 
(1836)   the  federal  system  of  government  which 
Mexico  had  copied  from  the  United ' States  in  a 
constitution  adopted  ten  years  before,  and  sub- 
stituted a  centralized  form  which  made  an  autocrat 
of  himself.     The  new  constitution,  by  which  the 
states  were  reduced  to  mere  administrative 
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subdivisions,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  all  of 
them  except  Texas.     The  people  of  that  state  took 
up  arms  in  defense  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  when  Santa  Anna  undertook  to  reduce  the  up- 
rising,  insurgency  turned  into  a  fight  for  inde- 
pendence .  ^^'^ 

The  Texas  revolution  against  Mexico  started  in  the  fall 
of  1335,  and  in  the  armed  conflicts  which  then  took  place,  the 
Texans  were  frequently  successful.     General  Antonio  L^pf^-^  de 
Santa  Anna,  with  a  Mexican  army  of  about  6,000  men,  crossed  the 
I  boT-der  eprly  in  1836.     A  convention  of  Texans  met  in  Washington^ 
Texas;   and  on  March  1,  1836,  drew  up  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence.    "It  is  significant  Lhat  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  signed  by  three  Mexicans  and  fifty-three  Americans,  and 
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that  forty-eight  of  the  latter  hailed  from,  the  slave  states." 
On  March  16,  a  constitution  v/as  submitted  to  the  convention. 
This  constitution  confirmed  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  new 
republic.     In  the  meantime,  Travis  and  his  188  men  were  mas- 
sacred on  March  6,  by  Santa  Anna,  as  they  gallantly  defended 
■t-'-^'^  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,     On  March  27,  at  Goliad,   a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  were  killed,     Yifith  the  battle  cry  "Remember 
the  Alamo,"  the  people  of  Texas  continued  the  struggle.  On 
"11  21,  1836,  a  Texan  army  of  about  .800  men  under  General 
jj  Sam  Houston,  once  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  led  Santa 
I  Anna  into  a  trap  at  San  Jacinto.     A  crushing  defeat  v/as  inflicted 
npon  the  Mexican  President  and  his  1,500  men;  he  was  captured 
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j  with  more  than  700  of  his  followers.     He  obtained  his  release 
i  by  agreeing  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  with  the 
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"boundary  line,  the  Rio  Grande  River.     Mexico  claimed  that  she 
was  not  honriri  "by  Spr^tn  Anna's  promises;  however,  she  was  unable 
to  send  another  army  to  reconquer  Texas. 

The  United  States  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  neutrality, 
but  the  people  themselves  were  thrilled  with  the  whole  affair. 
There  had  been  open  recruiting  of  American  volunteers  and  even 
ships-of-war  had  been  fitted  out  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.     There  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  United  States 
over  the  news  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  especially  in  the 
South,     Petitions  were  sent  to  Congress  urging  the  recognition 
of  Texas  as  an  independent  state.     On  May  23,  Senator  Vi/alker  of 

rgissippi,  presented  a  petition  for  such  recognition  and 
moved  to  have  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
^■'^''houn  was  not  only  in  favor  of  the  immediate  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas,  but  he  was  also  in  favor  of  its  an- 
nexation,    Webster  was  in  favor  of  recognizing  Texas,   if  it 
really  had  established  a  de  facto  government,  ^ 

Henry  Clay,  the  Chairman  of  the  Comm.ittee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  on  June  8,  introduced  a  report  with  a  resolution 
"that  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  be 
received  that  it  has  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obligations 
of  an  independent  power."-       At  the  same  time  he  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  issued  a  warning  against  acting  too  hastily,  but  he 
also  expressed  the  hope,  that  with  further  authentic  inf orniatiDn , 
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it.  \vr>n-,-ir!  he  possible  to  recognize  the  independence  or  Texas. 

On  July  1,  this  resolution,   "with  an  amendment  "by  nr.  Preston 

adding  a  clause  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  at 

the  President's  having  taken  ire?i=;n>-Gs  for  obtaining  accurate 

information  as  to  the  civil,  military  and  political  condition 
152 

of  Texas,"        vms  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.     Similar  action 
was  taken  by  the  House  on  July  4,  and  there  the  mntter  rested 
for  a  while. 

On  June  15,  1836,  Arkansas  became  a  State  of  the  Union. 

There  had  been  some  opposition  to  its  admission  because  of  the 
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irregularity  of  its  application. 

Before  the  ad jourmnent  of  Congress,  Colonel  Benton  m.ade 
an  attempt  to  introduce  a  bill  to  compel  the  purchasers  of 
public  lands  to  pay  for  them  in  specie.     "The  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  had  risen  from  four  millions  a  year  to 
five  miillions  a  quarter,  and  they  were  still  on  the  increase. 
Col.  Benton's  proposition  m.et  with  no  encouragement  in  a  body, 
a  majority  of  whose  members  were  interested  in  the  very  specula^ 
tions  v\rhich  it  was  designed  to  check.  "'^^'^    Since  1334,  President 
Jackson  had  been  worrying  about  the  amount  of  doubtful  paper 
money  which  the  government  had  been  receiving  for  taxes  and 
lands;  therefore,  in  April,  1835,  on  his  own  authority,  he  began 
"to  issue  orders  forbidding  public  officers  to  accept  bank  notes 
of  the  smaller  denominations,  hoping  thereby  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  specie  and  check  the  unbridled  speculation."-*-^^ 
Before  considering  his  next  step,   the  fam.ous  Specie  Circular 
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of  July  11,   1336,   let  us  permit  Cone;^^^^  to    ;o  hoirp,  pis  it  rild 

on  July  4,  while  we  see  for  ourselves  the  changes  in  the  United 

States  which  took  place  riuring  Jackson's  two  administrations. 

Between  1830  and  1834  the  number  of  steamboats 
rose  from  130  to  230.     Canals  were  projected  and 
begun  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  Old  Northwest.    .    .    .     Since  1826  "rail"  roads 
or  tramways,  operated  by  horse  power  or  stationary 
engines,  had  been  in  use  for  local  comjnercial 
purposes  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
1829  the  im.portation  of  a  steam  locomotive  from. 
England  revealed  the  vast  possibilities  of  the 
railroad  for  general  public  use.    .    .    .     The  rail- 
vraj  m.ileage  increased  from  23  miles  in  1830  to 
alm-ost  1500  at  the  close  of  Jackson's  administra- 
tion . 
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The  number  of  state  banks  had  increased  from 
329  in  1829  to  788  in  1837,  and  under  the  loose 
laws  of  the  time,   the  specie  reserve  of  many  of 
the  banks  was  entirely  inadequate  to  support  the 
paper  money  they  put  out.     The  destruction  of 
the  United  State  Bank  rem.oved  a  conservative 
influence,  and  the  deposit  banks  loaned  out  public 
funds  to  borrowers  with  a  liberal  hand,  as,  indeed, 
the  government  encouraged  them,  to  do,  to  offset 
the  contraction  of  the  currency  due  to  the  call- 
ing in  of  loans  by  the  United  States  Bank  as  it 
prepared  to  wind  up  business  under  its  expiring 
charter . 


Consider,  for  a  mom.ent,   the  state  of  things  at  the 
time.     On  the  1st  of  January,  1834,   the  banking 
capital  of  the  country  was  two  hundred  millions; 
the  bank  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  ninety- 
five  millions;   the  bank  loans  and  discounts,  to 
three  hundred  and  tv>fenty-f our  m.illlons.     On  the 
1st  of  January,  1836,  the  banking  capital  had 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions; 
the  paper  issues,   to  one  hundred  and  forty  millions', 
the  loans  and  discounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  millions'.     Result--univer sal  expansion  of 
business,  and  great  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities  ■  save  one.     That  sole  exception  was  the 
public  land,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  law 
at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.     Hence  arose 
that  m.ad  speculation  in  the  public  lands  which, 
in  1835  and  1836,  filled  the  treasury  to  overflowing 
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with  paper  nr-rmi  ses-to-pay . 

A  v^eek  after  Congress  adjourned,  President  -jacKson  Issuec 
h:s  famous  "Specie  Circular."     Senator  Benton  is  supposed  to 
have  drafted  it;   anyway,   it  was  promulgated  hy  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Lev'  Woodbury,  on  July  11,  1836.     President  Jack- 
son issued  this  "Circular  to  Receivers  of  Public  Money,  and  to 
the  Deposit  Banks,  ""'"^^  "upon  his  own  authority,  against  the 
known  will  of  Congress,  against  the  advice  of  a  majority  of  his 
cabinet .  """-^^     It  was  "an  instruction  to  the  land  officers  to 
accept  in  payment  for  public  lands  only  gold  and  silver  coin, 
with  an  exception  in  favor  of  actual  settlers  until  December  15 
ensuing. "1^^ 

The  specie  circular  was  eighteen  months  too  late. 
Issued  in  the  spring  of  1855,   it  had  saved  the 
country.     Issued  in  July,  1836,   it  could  only 
precipitate  the  crash  v/hich  had  then  become 
inevitable.     Its  chief  effect  was  to  draw  gold 
and  silver  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  States, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which  had 
already  begun,   increased  from  that  tim.e.     It  was 
severe  during  the  autumn  months;   severer  during 
the  winter;   severest  in  the  spring.  Unrelieved 
for  a  single  week,  the  pressure  increased  steadily 
from  May,  1836,  until  it  ended  in  the  stuDendous 
ruin  of  May,  1837.1^-'- 

Turning  now  to  the  election  of  1836,  v/e  find  that  during 
the  summer  of  that  year,   the  results  of  the  state  elections  in 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabam.a,  and  Missouri, 
certainl^T"  could  not  have  been  very  encouraging  to  Martin  Van 
Buren,  for  they  gave  prom.ise  of  his  defeat.     Clay  had  favored 
the  choice  of  Hugh  Lawson  White  as  a  separate  opposition  can- 
didate for  the  oouth,  for  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  win  the 
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votes  of  that  section;  Vi/ebster  those  of  New  h^ngle^d;   ^r^r\  Trenerel 
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Vifilliam  Henry  Harrison  those  of  the  West;         thus  obtaining 
enough  electoral  votes  in  the  aggregate,   to  throw  the  election 
into  the  House.     In  such  an  event,   the  Representatives,  voting 
by  states,  might  he  able  to  elect  White  or  Harrison.  ""-^ 

The  election  occurred  on  November  8,   1836,   and  twenty- 
six  states  voted.     The  popular  vote,  as  given        Thomas  Hudson 
McKee,  was  as  follows: 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Democrat  761,549 

William  H.  f^arrlgon.  National  Republican   736,656 

Total  vote  1 , 498 , 205^^^^ 

The  central  figure  in  the  campaign  had  not  been  Martin 

Buren  but  Andrew  Jackson.     The  working  class  had  supported 

the  Democratic  ticket,  for  labor  was  more  than  content  with  the 

overthrow  of  the  Bank  and  it  liked  Jackson's  action  in  establish 
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ing  in  1836,  a  ten-hour  day  in  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard. 

Br  studying  the  popular  vote  of  the  southern  states  in 
"s  election,   the  Whigs  were  able  to  see  the  possibility  of 
developing  the  Whig  party  into  a  nation-wide  organization.  In 
1836,   the  total  popular  vote  for  Van  Buren  in  the  slaveholding 
states  was  212,936;  while  that  of  the  opposition  candidates  was 
almost  the  sam.e,  212,  693.     These  totals  should,  however,  be 
considered  as  only  approxim.ately  correct.     In  1832,   there  was 
practically'"  no  National  Republican  party  in  the  Lower  South, 
By  1836,  a  change  had  taken  place,   for  "of  the  southe?^-^  states, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  voted  for  White  while  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
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and  Delaware  cast  their  votes  for  Harrison.     v,-]  c,p>v,h(^.r^^  in  the 

South  Van  Buren,  with  the  enormo-us  advantage  that  the  control 

rif  the  government  patronage  gave  him,  was  able  to  hold  his  ovm, 
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hut  with  very  slight  majorities  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana." 

In  the  old  Northwest,   Indiana  and  Ohio  could  be  found  in  the 

VJhig  column  and  the  majority  (^^-^  "^'^n  nn-y^^r^  v,ro<r   o--,o-ii   in  Tii'nois. 

support  which  Harrison  received  in  the  Northwest  in  this 

election,  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  making  him  the  choice 

of  the  V/hig  National  Convention,  which  met  in  Harrisburg  in 
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December,  1839, 

The  electoral  vote  was  counted  on  Februar^T"  B,  1837. 
"South  Carolina  paid  her  respects  to  the  opposition  through  her 
legislature  by  giving  her  eleven  electoral  votes  to  Willie  P. 
■  -  -gum  of  North  Carolina .  "-"-^^ 

President 


Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  170 

William  H.  Harrison  of  Ohio  73 

Hugh  L.  V^mite  of  Tennessee  26 

Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts   14 

Vi/illiam  P.  Mangumi  of  North  Carolina  11 

Vice-President 

Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  147 

Francis  Granger  of  New  York  77 

John  Tyler  of  Virginia  47 

William  Smith  of  Alabama  23  -^^^ 


Martin  Van  Buren  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  fact  that  he  had  received  forty-six  elec- 
toral votes  m.ore  than  the  total  combined  votes  of  "-'•'^  'Opponents 
was  a  surprise  to  the  Whigs,     For  the  first  and  only  tim.e  in 
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the  history  of  the  United  States,   the  choice  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent dpvr^lved  upon  the  Senate,  for  no  candidate  had  received  a 

170 

majority  of  all  the  votes  that  were  cast.  According  to  the 

following  method,  Richard  M.   Johnson  of  Kentucky,  hecarae  the 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States: 

If  no  candidate  for  Vice  President  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,   the  Senate,  each 
senator  having  one  vote,   chooses  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  the  two  candidates  who  stand  highest 
on  the  electoral  list.     Two  thirds  of  the  Senate 
constitutes  a  quorum  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
candidate  who  receives  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  senators  is  elec ted. ' 

Henry  Clay  must  have  been  glad  that  he  "had  uniformly 
discouraged  the  attemr^ts  of  his  friends  to  induce  him  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency; " ''^  when  he  saw  the  wonderful 
showing  that  Van  Buren  had  made.     However,  his  hopes  for  the 
nomination  in  1840,  were  dimmed  by  the  support  which  Harrison 
received  in  the  Northwest. 

During  this  period  Congress  was  divided  politically  as 
follows: 

TWENTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Senate  -  31  Dei.iocrats,  18  Whigs,  3  Independents--Total,  52 
House     -117  Democrats, 115  Whigs, 10  Independents--     "  242 


TWENIY-SIXTH  CONGRESS 
Senate  -  22  Democrats,  28  Whigs,  2  Independents--Total,  52 


House     -103  Democrats , 132  Whigs,   6  Independents--  " 

1  vacancy 
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The  Second  Session  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress  met  on 
December  5,   1836,   and  adjourned  March  3,   1837,     Mr.  Polk  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Administration  had  a  majority  in 
both  Houses.     If  there  were  any  who  expected  that  there  would 
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be  a  pause  in  the  fierce  struggle  that  had  been  taking  place  in 

Congress;  they  must  have  been  disappointed.     Although  it  was 

Jackson's  last  session,  Parton  says  that  "strife,  acrimony, 

I  violence,    (and)  vituperation,  were  as  much  the  order  of  the 

day,"  as  they  had  ever  been. 

I  The  last  annual  message  of  President  Jackson,   that  of 
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December  5,  1837,  differs  in  one  instance  from  all  his  other 
!  papers,  whether  public  or  private,  for  in  this  one  he  announced 
'  that  he  had  changed  his  mind.     The  country  really  was  in  an 

alarming  condition.     "The  receipts  of  the  treasury  had  reached 
j  the  astounding  sum  of  nearly  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
of  v;hich  no  less  then  twenty-four  millions  had  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands;  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  would 
j  amount,   on  the  first  of  January,   to  little  less  then  forty- two 
millions. "•^'''^    It  was  this  surplus  v/hich  was  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  Jackson' s  point  of  view.     He  was  opposed  to  any 
policy  which  would  result  in  a  surplus  and  he  now  announced  that 
he  regretted  the  passage  of  the  State  deposit  act  of  1836.  He 
said  that  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States  had 
already  had  a  disastrous  effect  and  he  advised  Congress  to  act 
as  soon  as  possible,  following  the  principle  of  collecting  just 
enough  revenue  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  government,     "The  mes- 
sage proceeded  to  justify  the  specie  circular,   to  commend  the 
working  of  the  State-bank  system,  and  to  condemn  the  United 

States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  for  continuing  in  circulation  the 
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notes  of  the  extinct  United  States  Bank." 
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Since  President  Jackson  re^rett.^rl  the  pa3sa;];e  of  the 

State  deposit  act,   let  us  look  at  it  again: 

The  State  deposit  act  of  1836  provided  that  the 
surpliis  above  five  millions,  at  the  end  of  every 
year,  should  be  divided  among  the  States;  that 
the  States  were  to  give  to  the  federal  government 
certificates  of  deposit,  payable  to  the  United 
States;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
sell  or  assign  these  certificates  whenever  he 
needed  the  money  to  meet  appropriations;   that  the 
certificates,  when  sold  or  assigned,   should  bear 
an  interest  of  five  per  cent;   that  the  deposits 
not  sold  or  assigned  should  bear  no  interest;  and, 
finally,   that  deposits  could  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
State  holding  them.^'^'^ 

Colonel  Benton  said  of  this  measure,   "It  is  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenues,  under  the  name  of  a  deposit,  and  under 
the  form  of  a  loan.     It  is  known  to  be  so,  and  is  intended  to 
be  so;  and  all  this  verbiage  about  a  deposit  is  nothing  but  the 
device  and  contrivance  of  those  who  have  been  for  years  endeav- 
oring to  distribute  the  revenues,  sometimes  by  the  land  bill, 
sometimes  by  direct  propositions,  and  sometimes  by  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution .  "-^"^^ 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  act  the  "pet  banks"  had  to 
accumulate  the  money  needed  for  the  first  installm.ent ,  which 


had  to  be  paid  on  January  1,  1837.     They  called  in  many  of 
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their  loans  and  mone^r  began  to  grow  tight.     The  first  install- 
ment of  the  treasury  surplus,  amounting  to  .|9, 367,000,  was 
taken  from  the  deposit  banks  and  on  January  1,  1837,  transferred 
to  the  several  states;   the  second  quarterly  installment  was 
paid  about  April  1;  and  then  the  pa^nnents  ended,  for  the  general 
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collapse  of  "business  had  arrived.     Time,  is  lackinr^  to  "-o  any 
further  into  the  causes  of  the  great  financial  explosion  of 
1837;   except  to  say,   in  passing,   that  there  had  also  been  great 
speculation  in  England,   during  this  same  period,   and  that  with 
the  failure  of  some  of  the  great  "business  houses  ther?,   in  the 
auturan  of  1836,   a  great  many  American  securities  were  throv/n 
on  the  market  in  the  "^'n'ted  States,   which  certainl"^  c-'dn't  help 
matters  any. 

But  let  us  return  to  Congress  where  the  ever  faithful 
Henry  Clay  on  December  19,   again  reintroduced  his  Land  bill. 
It  was  read  twice  and  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.     Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi,   the  head  of  this  committee, 
reported  on  January  3,   that  uhe  committee  had  instructed  him  to 
move  for  the  indef ini te  pos toonement  of  the  bill  when  it  should 
come  up.  for  consideration.     Then  a  few  days  later,  ^{r.  Walker 
introduced  his  bill  "to  limit  the  sales  of  the  public  Lands, 
except  to  actual  settlers,   and  in  limited  quantities;   and  on 
the  9th  of  February,   1837,  Mr.  Calhoun's  extraordinary  bill, 
nominally  selling,  but  in  reality  giving  to  the  new  States  all 
the  Public  Domain,   came  before  the  Senate.""        Mr.   Clay  was 
opposed  to  both  bills.     "Fortunately  for  the  country,   the  rash 
project  of  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  reach  the  matu.rity  of  a  third 
reading. "^^^ 

It  was  during  the  first  week  of  this  session  that  Sena- 
Benton  informed  t he  Senate  of  his  intention  to  force  to  a  de- 
cisive vote  his  proDOsal  to  exounse  from  the  Journal  of  the 
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Senate,  Iv^r.  Clair's  resolution  of  1654,  which  censured  President 
Jackson  for  his  unauthorized  removal  of  the  public  deposits. 
Colonel  Benton  had  been  working  to  bring  this  about  since  March 
28,   1834,   and  to  such  good  effect,   that  the  legislatures  of 
several  states  had  Instructed  their  Senators  to  vote  for  the 

1  po 

expunging. 

Senator  E-enton's  famous  Ex^mnging  Resolution  of  Dec.  26, 
now  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  said  resolve  be  expunged  from 
the  journal;  and,  for  that  purpose,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  at  such  time  as  the  Senate  may 
appoint,  shall  bring  the  manuscript  journal  of  the 
session  1833   '34  into  the  Senate,  and,   in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate,  draw  black  lines  round  the  said 
resolve,  and  write  across  the  face  thereof,  in 
strong  letters,   the  following  words:    'Expunged  by 

the  order  of  the  Senate,  this— —  -day  of  , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837. '^^^ 

On  Saturday  evening,   January  14,  Benton's  supporters  held 

a  meeting  at  the  Boulanger  Restaurant  and  there  they  made  their 

plans.     They  agreed  that  there  must  be  no  adjournment  after  the 

resolution  was  called  up,  until  it  had  been  passed.  Monday, 

January  16,  was  the  great  day  and  Colonel  Benton  has  written  of 

his  preparations  as  f  oIIoyi^s  : 

Expecting  a  protracted  session,  extending  through 
the  day  and  night,   and  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  men  steady  to  their  work  and  in  good  humor, 
when  tired  and  hungry,  the  mover  of  the  proceeding 
took  care  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
such  a  state  of  things;   and  gave  orders  that  night 
to  have  an  ample  supply  of  cold  hams,  turkeys,  rounds 
of  beef,  pickles,  wines  and  cups  of  hot  coffee,  ready 
in  a  certain  committee  room  near  the  Senate  chambers 
by  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  iv'onday . -'-^^ 

The  debate  lasted  thirteen  consecutive  hours;   in  fact. 
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'     was  near  midnight  when  the  vote  was  taken.     The  last  snealcer. 

was  Daniel  Webster;  after  he  sat  dovm,   there  was  s'llence.  then 

■it  was  broken  by  the  single  word,   "Ciuestion."  The  date  was  ins  ertec 

in  the  resolution  and  then  the  vote  was  talcen.     "^he  resolution 

to  expunn;e  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  tv/enty-four  to  nineteen.  ' 

A  brief  statement  of  what  followed  is  found  in  the 

Congressional  Debates ; 

The  Secretary  thereupon  produced  the  record  of 
the  Senate,   and,   opening  it  at  the  pa£;e  which 
contained  the  resolution  to  be  expunged,  did,  in 
the  presence  of  such  senators  as  remained  (many 
havinr^  retired),  proceed  to  draw  black  lines 
around  the  resolution,   and  to  endorse  across  the 
lines  the  words  "Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
this  16th  day  of  January,   1837. "186 

Then  a  storm  of  groans,  hisses,   and  outcries  came  from 
^      crowded  .rralleries.     The  leader  v¥as  seized  and  dra^^ed  to 
the  bar  of  the  cham.ber,   but  he  was  shortly  discharged  from 
custody  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.     Jackson  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
expungers  and  their  wives,   for  he  was  haopy  that  the  Resolution 
of  Censure  had  been  expunged.     He  v/asn't  well  enough  to  dine 

bh  his  guests,  but  he  did  put  in  an  appearance,   and  after 
placing  Senator  Benton  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  retired  to 
his  room. ' 

During  this  session  another  state  v/as  added  to  the  Union, 
for  on  January  26,  1837,  Michigan  was  admitted.  Her  th-ree  votes 
■^^^  Van  Buren  and  Johnson  are  included  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion figures  already  given,  although  she  was  not  fully  admitted 
until  after  the  election.     Ho\vever,   these  votes  did  not  affect 
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the  result. 


Acain  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  Texas  question. 

"In  July,   1836,   the  new  republic  made  overtures  to  the  ^Tnited 

States  for  annexation,   and  in  September  its  people  approved  of 

annexation  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote."'^^^ 

But  sentiment  had  changed  in  the  United  States,  There 

were  many  in  the  antislavery  ranks  v/ho  now  realized  that  the 

annexation  of  Texas  meant  additional  slave  territory/.  There 

was  also  the  point  to  be  considered  that  annexation  might  mean 

a  war  with  Mexico.     In  December,   1836,   the  Ainerican  charge 

d' affaires  hurriedl^r  took  his  passports  and  left  Mexico  for  the 

United  States.     On  February  6,   1837,  President  Jackson  sent  a 

special  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  said  that  "considering 

present  embarrassed  condil^ion  of  that  country,  we  should 

act  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation  by  giving  to  Ilexico  one 

more  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  past  before  we  take  redress 

into  our  own  hands.  ""^^'^ 

Congress  didn't  know  what  to  do;  however,   it  finally 

-^ithorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  diplomatic  agent  whenever, 

in  his  judgment,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  Texas  independence 

ought  to  be  recognized.     The  day  before  he  left  office,  Presi- 
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dent  Jackson  took  this  step. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  session,   the  Specie 
Circular  of  July  11,   1836,  v^as  the  ruling  topic  of  debate  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.     It  was  finally  rescinded  by  great 
majorities.     "But  the  specie  circular  was  more  than  rescinded. 
The  rescinding  bill  contained  various  provisions,   the  effect  of 
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which  v/as  to  render  "bank  notes,  under  certain  restrictions ,  a 
?-egal  tender.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  astonishing 
majorities  which  passed  this  measure  were  largely  composed  of 
inenhers  who  were  themselves  deeply  involved  in  the  very  specula- 
tions which  the  specie  circular  v/as  desirned  to  prevent. " ■''^^ 
President  Jackson  killed  the  measure  by  not  actinp  unon  it 
before  he  left  office. 

March  4,  1837,  was  a  wonderful  day  for  Andrew  Jackson, 
He  had  looked  forward  for  a  long  time  to  the  inaun;uration  of 
Martin  Van  Buren;  fortunately,   the  sun  shone,   for  he  was  now 
an  infirm  old  man.     Mr,  N,  P.   vVillis,  who  was  present,  has 
described  for  us  the  scene  at  the  Capitol: 

The  republican  procession,   consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dents and  their  families,   escorted  by  a  small 
volunteer  corps,   arrived  soon  after  twelve.  The 
General  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  v/ere  in  the  ^constitu- 
tion phaeton, *  dravm  by  four  grays,  and  as  it 
entered  the  gate,   they  both  rode  uncovered. 
'Descending  from  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  a  passage  was  made  for  them  through  the 
dense  crov/d,   and  the  tall  white  head  of  the  old 
Chief tan,   still  uncovered,  went  steadily  up  through 
the  agitated  mass.    ...     A  murmur  of  feeling  rose 
UT)  from  the  moving  mass  below,.    .   .  (v/hen  he)  bov/ed 
to  the  people,  and,   still  uncovered  in  the  cold 
air,   took  his  seat  beneath  the  portico.     Mr.  Van 
Buren  then  advanced,   and  v^/ith  a  voice  remarkably 
distinct,  and  with  great  dignity,  read  his  address 
to  the  people.     The  air  v-zas  elastic,   and  t  he  day 
still;   and  it  is  supposed  that  near  twenty  thousand 
persons  heard  him. -^^"^ 

Jackson's  farev;ell  address  of  March  4,   1837,  was  severely 
criticized  by  the  Opposition.     In  fact,   the;,?"  didn't  see  any 
necessity  for  it.     "It  was  presumption,   they  said,   in  the  Presi- 


dent to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  in  his  character,   or  in 
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his  relation  to  the  people,  wliich  justified,  an  imitation  of  a 

194 

paper  that  ought  to  remain  forever  unique."' 

Jackson  v;as  the  t3rpe  of  man  who  viras  either  loved  or 

hated  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  some  of  those 

who  had  loved  him,   hated  him  afterv/ards,  always.     But,   in  sDite 

of  liis  many  faults,   let  us  judge  him  by  his  ovm  words.     He  said 

in  concluding  his  farewell  address: 

Providence  has  showered  on  this  favored  land  bless- 
ings vrithout  number,   and  has  chosen  you  as  the 
guardians  of  freedom,   to  preserve  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  human  race.   ...     I  thank  God  that 
my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  land  of  liberty  and 
that  He  has  given  me  a  heart  to  love  my  country  with 
the  affection  of  a  son.     And  filled  v/ith  gratitude 
for  your  constant  and  unwavering  kindness,   I  bid 
you  a  last  and  affectionate  farev;ell. 

The  third  day  after  Van  Buren' s  inauguration,  Andrew 
Jackson  left  Washington.     He  went  home  to  Tennessee  in  a  blaze 
of  ^lory  and  TTartin  Van  Buren  was  left  to  face  a  bad  depression 
which  lasted  during  the  four  years  of  his  administration.  The 
policies  of  Jackson's  administration  and  of  Congress,  undoubt- 
edly had  influenced  the  economic  situation,  but: 

Both  boom  and  panic  would  have  come  had  there  been 
no  war  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  no 
distribution  of  the  surplus.     Politics  had  some- 
thing to  do  v;ith  the  too  rapid  multiplication  of 
banks,   the  inflation  of  the  currency,  speculation, 
rising  prices,   expansion  of  business,  excessive 
borrowing,  and  increase  of  production- -but  these 
things,   caused  mainly  by  forces  outside  of  politics, 
profoundly  influenced  parties  and  party  activities. 
Parties  usually  have  little  to  do  v^ith  causing 
panics,  but  panics  have  much  to  do  with  the  fortunes 
of  parties. 

Could  we  but  follow  the  Dem.ocratic  and  the  Whig  parties 
tlirough  the  years,   1831-1840,  we  would  be  able  to  realize  the 
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trutn  01'  tne  statement,  "Panics  iiave  mucii  to  do  v/ith  the  for- 
tunes of  parties. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TKE  A?/1ERICAN  PARTY  SYSTEM 

Havinr  traced  the  development  of  \:)olitioal  parties  dur- 
ing the  first  fifty  years  under  the  Constitution,   is  it  not 
true  that  we  were  really  considering  the  civil  history  of  the 
United  States?     In  other  words,  v/ithout  an  account  of  political 
parties  and  the  raen  v/ho  led  them,  where  coulrl  material  be  foimd 
for  a  history  of  this  country  during  that  period? 

But  it  does  seem  strsmge  that  the  men  who  gave  us  the 
Constitution  made  no  provision  for  parties.     There  had  been 
factions  and  divisions  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
they  have  continued  ever  since  in  this  country,   but  since  that 
time  we  have  given  them  dignity  by  calling  them  political 
parties.     We  have  applied  to  them  suitable  names,   as  for  in- 
stance, no  sooner  was  the  Convention  ended  than  the  names  of 
Federalist  and  Anti-Pederali st  were  given  to  the  two  grouos  of 
opponents. 

Let  us  look  at  the  word  party  itself  in  this  connection. 
"■The  derivation  of  the  word  part;/"  (Latin,  Dars)  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ordinarily  the  people  of  a  country  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  political  camps,    each  contending  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  government."'^ 

It  m.ust  have  been  a  thrilling  experience  for  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  knowing  so  little  of  "parties  organized. 

officered,   drilled,  manipulated,   fitted  to  work  consistently 

dition,   tiie  leaders  in  the  formation  of  these  rreat  associa- 
tions through  which  tlie  will  of  the  people  v/as  transmit t^^d  to 
the  'government.     These  early  part'"'-^-     •-, ' ;     -  t-ti.-  - 
they  seem  to  have  heen  organized  an.)  developed  as  circirastances 
arose:  and,   fortunately,   the  men  who  had  this  work  to  do  v/ere 
■"'tte;.        nature  for  the  task.     Andrev/  C,  McLaurrhlin  •"-'-Iq  that 
"tjie  development  of  these  associations  is  the  rreatest  fact  in 
our  constitutional  history."     At  first,   the^r  were  without  form 
and  outside  the  law.     Gradually,   they  beca:'ae  estaollshed  insti- 
tutions and  in  recent  years  there  have  heen  statutes  which, 
have  recon-nized  "the  existence  of  parties  and  made  regulations 
I  for  nominations,  v/ith  an  acceotance  of  the  fact  that  parties 
and  party  mechanism  are  established  and  have  their  important 
function  in  the  conduct  of  the  cody  oolitic."^ 

It  will  have  heen  noted  tnat  the  American  uarty  system 
is  a  "Tvjo-Party  System";  wh.ereas,   in  Europe,   there  was  before 
the  coming  of  the  dictators,   a  multiulicity  of  oarties.  A 
difficulty  arises  when  one  attemots  to  explain  wh^r  there  are 
hut  tv/o  important  parties  in  the  United  States.     However  Pro- 
fessor   G  a  soar  G.   Bacon  of  "^r^^tr^n        vevr' fr-^ .  "-^p  9  ^5  ■^'■en  t'H'^ 
following  reasons  as  important  ones  in  any  consideration  of 
I  this  Doint: 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  many  issues  which  en- 
j  S^^^e  the  attention  of  party  leaders  in  other 

countries--relir;;ious,   racial,    social  and  economic. 


r 


are,  under  our  constitutional  system,  excluded 
from  federal  jurisdicti'^'-^ . 

We  in  America  instinctively  hold  fast  to  social 
democracy  and  the  absence  of  social   strata.  Any 
effort,   therefore,   to  thwart  the  operation  of 
this  Drinciple  by  estahlishinn;  parties  desi'-^ned 
to  represent  only  certain  n;rou-os  is  not  apt  to 
succeed.     The  major  parties,   as  v/e  hav^  seen, 
present  their  appeals  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  American  people  are  not  accustomed  to  carry 
class  prejudice  into  political  action.  There 
are  no  religious^  racial,   or  sectional  parties 
in  this  country.^ 

There  is  also  another  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a 
third  •nr-.rt-'^  in  the  United  States:  namely,   the  method  of  elect- 
ing the  Jz'resident  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  .     The  wise 
men  who  were  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  wished  to  keep 
the  -^^residency  out  of  politics,  but  the  result  of  their  efforts 
nas  oeen  to  make  presidential  elections  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  political  system;   in  fact,   Arthur  N.  Holcombe 
of  liarvard  University,  writes  of  presidential  elections  as 
"the  dominant  feature  of  the  whole  political  process."'^ 

The  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  every 
four  years  has  served  to  fix  t*ie  two-part-':^  system  and  its 
influence  has  been  a  nationalizlnp;  one,  also. 

It  was  the  advent  of  the  primary  sjstem  that  prevented 
the  development  of  minority  parties.     Let  us  suo Tose  that  one 
is  interested  in  a  certain  cause,   one's  inevitable  thought  is, 
why  throw  away  one's  vote  if  one's  candidate  has  no  chance  to 
win.     It  is  v/iser  to  support  one  of  the  major  parties  and  "bore 
from  within."     The  Prohibition  party  never  could  have  succeeded 


in  electinn;  its  candidate  to  the  Dresidency,  but  note  what  it 

did  t-  -f-.^p  major  narties  over  th^^  -esrs.''^ 

Time  is  lacking'  for  a  consideration  of  the  fact  tliat  in 

the  United  States  there  is  no  distinct  party  alir^rment  hetv/een 

the  conservatives  and  t"^r;  li oerals ,   as  in  England.     Also,  \'ie 

do  not  have  a  labor  party  in  this  country.     It  must  be  granted, 

hov;ever,   that  there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  a  separate 

labor  party  when,   as  in  recent  elections,   "labor"  has  been 

able  to  control  the  election  to  the  most  important  office  in 

the  gift  of  the  people.     Why  go  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense 

of  a  separate  party,  which  could  be  defeated,  when  there  are 

other  surer  ways  of  obtaining  political  power?    We  have  the 

following  on  this  point: 

Organized  labor  has  relied  chiefly  on  its  eco- 
nomic power.     Its  program  can  be  pressed  by  any 
of  its  constituent  bodies  by  means  of  the  power 
of  collective  bargaining,   the  strike,   or  the 
boycott.     It  has  turned  to  political  action  only 
when  these  rem.edies  have  nroved  inadequate.^ 

In  British  politics,   one  finds  that  business  and  politics 
are  not  hostile.     In  fact,   some  of  the  great  political  leaders 
have  been  m.ost  successful  business  executives.     "Membership  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  regarded  not  as  something  apart  from 
business,  but  as  the  duty  of  men  of  affairs"."^     Imagine  the  in- 
dignation,  one  might  almost  say  "horror",   that  v/ould  be  aroused 
in  this  country  if  the  following  conditions  existed  in  Congress: 

In  the  present  House  of  Commons   (1938),  761 
companies  are  represented  by  806  directors. 
These  companies  include  banks,  railroads,  steel 
companies,   insurance  companies  and  all  the 


various  5.ndnstr;les  which  come  under  the  head  of 
"  b  i     ]m  s  1  n  e  s  s  "  . 

In  the  TTnited  States,   the  fact  that  one  has  ever  been 
connected  v;ith  "hi^  hu.siness"',   or  has  relatives,   or  e^^en  remote 

deivm  one  from  the  start,   if  one  wishes  to  go  into  politics. 
Everyone  Imows  that  business  and  politics  have  a  certain  con- 
n p "h * '^1"'  '     p-o"'-  coiintr"'*  "'"'owever,   f'^^  "^--in-i  *       n--^,^-,-^     r-"" ---nr-i^^ri  ^.^^ 
raent  of  the  situation  has  its  points. 

While  a  comparison  is  beinr  made  between  the  Enrlish 
s^^stem  and  that  of  the  ^^n'-'-ed  States,   it  '""^.-^  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England  to  be  in  politics-  is  an 
honorable  career;  whereas,   in  this  country,   if  one  becomes  in- 
terested T     politics,   one's  motives  are  q-^^t-^  to  ^-^i  5? -^ '  r.* '-i-- .  Why 
a  man  makes  a  better  member  of  Congress  because  he  "cam.e  up 
the  hard  way"  is  hard  to  understand.     Of  course,   in  the  old 
days  of  the  frontier,   such  a  struggle  had  its  advantages;  for 
a  man  to  survive  and  to  overcom.e  such  handicaps  took  courage, 
stren'-'-th  of  character,   and  many  other  fine  m-tallt-i  e-? .  but 
to-day  conditions  are  different  and  every  ma'"'  wno  wishes  to 
serve  his  country  should  be  able  to  do  so,   regardless  of  the 
environment  of  his  youth,   and  in  soite  of  the  "log  cabin"  tra- 
dition a-^     "'^'^  ward  politicians. 

In  the  United  States,   the  great  middle  class  always  has 
been^   a^^d  st'll  is,   the  backbone  of  /-American  politics.  "for- 
tunately, we  do  not  have  to  worry,   as  yet,  about  a  proletarian. 


class.     "Most  Americans  can  in  fact  "be  classed  as  belov/  the  ton 
and  above  the  hotton  in  education,  business  or  professional 
standing,  wealth,   or  ability,    .   ,    .     The  "liddle  class  is  far 
more  comprehensive  and  a  more  potent  force  in  the  Ignited  States 
than  in  other  countries  where,  by  tradition  or  habit,   the  so- 
called  lov^rer  classes  become  permanently  members  of  an  inferior 
stratum."^    Since  the  avera2;e  man  is  found  in  the  middle  class 
and  numbers  millions  in  both  maior  ^Dsrties,  .vve  can  safely  sa7r 
that  he  is  the  most  important  raccor  in  the  American  party 
s^vstem. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,   in  his  Jachson  Dav 
talk  over  the  radio  to  those  virho  v/ere  oaying  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  a  great  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  made  som.e  ex- 
cellent observations  on  the  Americ^^:"  pj^rstem..     s^'^s^^"'^' ^ 
from  the  cabin  of  the  Pot om.a c ,   in  the  harbor  of  P'ort  Lauder- 
dale,  Florida,  he  said: 

Long  before  Jackson  became  President,   the  two-party 
system,  of  government  had  become  firmly  entrenched 
as  a  basic  principle  of  /imerican  political  life. 
It  had  shov/n  its  value  as  a  method  of  obtaining 
free  and  open  discussion  of  public  issues,  for- 
mulating new  policies  to  meet  new  conditions, 
and  fixing  responsibilities  in  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment as  an  indispensable  part  of  our  concep- 
tion of  free  elections  . 

During  elections  in  this  country,  v/e  have  the  priv' " 
of  choosing  between  the  candidates  of  the  political  par - . 
Nor  is  that  all,   for  these  candidates  were  themselves  chosen, 
in  the  first  place,  by  our  chosen  representatives.  The 
"eternal"  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantee  to  us 
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these  p;reat  privileges.     President  Roosevelt,  durinp-  this  same 

speech,   coiiiiaented  on  this  noint  as  follows: 

All  the  f;reat  freedoms  v/hich  form  the  basis  of 
our  American  democracy  are  part  and  parcel  of 
that  concept  of  free  election,  v/ith  free  expres- 
sion of  political  choice  between  candidates  of 
political  parties.     For  such  elections  guarantee 
that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  stifling 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
air,   freedom  of  worship. -^-^ 

Imow  that  we  are  v/illing  to  concede  the  fact  that  the 
American  two-party  system,  with  all  of  its  faults,   is  the  best 
to  be  found  an^n^^here  in  the  world,   let  us  consider  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  political  party.     Professor  Bacon  thinks 
that  its  two  most  important  functions  are  these:  first,  to 
formulate  public  Dolicies;  and  second,   to  select  officials  of 
government.         Since  the  chief  purpose  of  a  party  is  to  ■  '  , 
if  it  wishes  to  gain  or  keep  pov/er,   it  is  necessary  for  a  party 
to  prepare  and  present  a  platform,     "Armed  with  generalities 
and  ambiguities,  both  parties  hope  to  secure  the  su;o"oort  of 
those  of  all  shades  of  political  belief,   and  by  taking  no 
pronounced  stand  on  any  controversial  matter,   to  offend  as 
little  as  pos sible . "■'■'^    Thus  the  platform  is  framed  with  the 
object  of  winning  the  votes  of  the  opponents  of  the  party  and 
also  those  of  the  doubtful  and  wavering  voters.     It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  party  platform  to  have  "appeal";  it  must  be 
"moderate  in  tone";  and  it  cannot  be  "too  antagonistic  or 
belligerent,"-^'^     In  those  states  or  sections  where,   in  the 
past,   the  contests  have  been  close,   there  the  real  battle  of 
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the  parties  has  taken  place  and.  the  less  said  about  some  of 
the  methods  that  were  employed,  the  better  for  our  peace  of 
mind. 

As  for  tlie  other  important  function  of  a  political  party, 
namely,  that  of  selecting  the  officials  of  ^overninent;  some 
idea  of  its  importance  must  have  been  obtained  by  this  time, 
after  having  v/atched  the  major  parties  in  action  for  fifty 
years.  With  reference  to  the  many  other  duties  and  functions 
of  politicians  and  parties,  one  can  understand  them  better, 
perhaps,  if  they  are  summarized  in  the  form  which  Mr.  Bacon 
has  worked  out.  The  first  two  have  already  been  mentioned;  the 
others  are  now  given; 

5.     to  support  or  criticize  f'overnment, 

4.  to  educate  the  people, 

5.  to  act  as  intermediary  betv/een  the  indi- 

vidual and  the  government, 

6.  to  provide  a  system  of  collective  and 

continuing  responsibility, 

7.  to  develop  and  maintain  a  sense  of  na- 

tional unity, 

8.  to  coordinate  the  branches  of  government, 

particularly  in  the  United  States  where 
the  separation  of  pov/ers  would  tend  to 
encourage  deadlocks  without  the  inte- 
grating forces  of  the  party  system, 

9.  to  minimize  the  clash  of  economic  forces 

by  establishing  a  basis  of  compromise 
under  a  common  party  platform, 
10.     to  make  it  possible  for  the  electorate 

to  function  in  an  organized  and  effective 
way.  -^^ 

Tim.e  is  lacking  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  m.any  and 
varied  functions  of  a  political  oart;/,  but  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  people  themselves  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  oarty  organization.     In  this  connection  v/e  find  that 
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according  to  Professor  Bacon; 

Part>'-  organization  has  done  iiiu''  unify  the 

people,   to  make  them  homojjeneous ,   for  it  has 
broup'ht  together  the  inhabitants  of  city  and 
countr7f,  rich  and  ooor,  native  American  and 
Old  World  immigrants,  and  has  taught  them  to 
live  and  do  business  together  and  to  co-operate 
and  combine  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

It  is  v/ith  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  take  leave  of 
the  study  of  political  parties.     They  have  played  a  great  part 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  the--  will  do  so  alwa--s,  in 
spite  of  "the  totalitarian  mentality  (which)  is  too  narrov/  to 
comDrehend  the  greatness  of  a  Deople  v;ho  can  be  divided  in 
party  allegiance  at  election  time,  but  remain  united  in  devo- 
tion to  their  country  and  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  at  all 
times.  "^"^ 

To  the  Yi/riter,   the  two  great  Dolitical  -oar ties  are  like 
"flowing  streams,"  at  times  overflowing  their  banks  and  causing 
destruction,   as  the  Republican  party  did  after  the  Civil  V/ar 
or  the  Democratic  party  during  the  N.  R.  A.  period;  but  even 
-  "looded  stream,  when  it  recedes,  has  sometimes  been  after- 
V7ards  considered  a  blessing,   for  it  carried  av;a7f  useless  and 
worn-out  things.     Or,   it  may  be  that  the  stream  was  flowing 
underground  for  a  time,   as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Federalist 
and  National-Republican  parties,   for  this  stream  wa.^  seen 
again  in  the  ^fhig  party  whic-i  ..as  tn:.  logical  successor  of 
those  parties;   then  the  stream  flowed  on  and  became  the  Re- 
•oublican  party. 


The  main  stream  of  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
is  still  flowin.-T  on  and  the  N.R.A,   is  Just  a  srncill  branch  of  it 
whicti  later  on  will  be  forr"otten.     '    \    since  vje     '        *  the 
United  States  a  two-party  system,   that  other  rreat  stream,  the 
Renublican  na-nt^'",  will  continue  to  n-a'n  in  -oov/er  pn^"  rtren'-^th 
and  then,   later  on,   it  will  again  nourlsn  the  lanu  uno.  tVie 
people.     The  Democratic  party  will  be  blamed  for  the  coming 

-  a^d  sone  ds^-  the  Republican  oarty  will  return,  chastened 
and  strengthened,  to  guide  a  democracy  which  can  sunport  two 
parties  and  yet  still  be  one  nation. 
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APPENDIX 

i 

1 

1 

■ 

Election  of  1789 


The  result  of  the  electoral  vote,  as  counted  on  April  6, 

17£9,  v;aE  as  follows: 

George  Washington  of  Virginia   

John  AdsTis  of  Massachusetts  

John  Jay  of  Nev/  York  

Robert  H.  Harrison  of  Mar\'land  — 
John  Rutledge  of  South  Caroline  - 

John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts   

George  Clinton  of  Few  York   

Sa"Tuel  Huntington  of  Connecticut 

John  Milton  of  Georgia   

James  -fjnstrong  of  Georgia  

Senjamin  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts 

Edvjard  Telfair  of  Georgia  

Vacancies  ■  


Election  of  1792 


The  electoral  vote,  as  counted  on  Feoruary  13,  1793, 
resulted  as  follov^s: 


George  ¥ashington  of  Virginia   132 

John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  77 

George  Clinton  of  Kev/  York  50 

ThoTias  Jeffersor,  of  Virginia   4 

Aaron  3urr  of  S"ew  York   1 

Vacancies    3 


Election  of  1796 


•69 
•34 

•  9 

•  6 

•  o 

•  4. 

•  3 

•  2 

•  2 

•  1 

•  1 
■  1 

•  4 


The  follov/ing  is  the  result  of  the  electoral  vote,  as 

counted  on  February  8,  1797: 

John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  ■  71 

ThoTias  Jefferson  of  Virginia  --68 

Thonas  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina   59 

Aaron  3urr  of  Few  York  --30 


Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts  15 

Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut   11 

George  Clinton  of  llev^  York  7 

John  Jay  of  New  York  5 

Janes  Iredell  of  North  Carolina    3 

George  Washington  of  Virginia    2 

John  Henry  of  Maryland   2 

Samuel  Johnson  of  North  Carolina    2 

Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina    1 


Slection  of  1800 

The  electoral  vote,  as  counted  on  February  11,  1801, 
was  as  follows: 


Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia  73 

Aaron  Burr  of  Nev/  York  73 

John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  •  65 

Charles  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  •  64 

John  Jay  of  New  York  —  1 


1.  The  voting  at  this  time  by  the  electors  was  according  to 
the  old  clause  of  the  Constitution  (art,  II,  sec.  2), 
which  required  the  electors  to  vote  for  two  persons,  the 
one  receiving  the  majority  to  be  President,  and  the  one 
receiving  the  next  greatest  number  to  be  Vice-President, 

2.  Previous  to  the  election  in  1792,  Congress  passed  an  act 
(March  1,  1792)  regulating  'the  holding  of  elections  for 
the  selection  of  President  and  Vice-President,  which  act 
fixed  the  succession  in  the  office  in  case  of  rle-  th  or 
disability. 

Thoma.s  Hudson  McKee,    The  National  Conventions  and 
Platforns  of  All  Politiccl  Parties^  pp.  3,  5,  7,  9. 
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ADl'IISSION  OF  THE  STifflES.  ^ 


1,  Delav;are/  Dec,  7,  1787, 

2,  Pennsylvania,^  Dec.  12,  1787. 

3,  Nev;  Jersey, 2  Dec,  18,  1787. 

4,  Georgia, 2  Jan,  2,  1788. 

5,  Connecticut ,2  Jan,  9,  1788. 

6,  Ivlassachusetts,^  Feb,  7,  1788. 

7,  I-Iaryland,2  April  28,  1788. 

8,  South  Carolina,^  May  23,  1788. 

9,  New  Hampsliire,2  June  21,  1788. 

10.  Virginia,^  June  26,  1788, 

11.  New  York, 2  July  26,  1788. 

12,  No3?th  Carolina,^  Nov,  21,  1789. 

13,  Rhode  Island,2  iJlay  29,  1790. 


14, 
15, 
16, 
17, 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Yermont,  l.iarch  4,  1791. 
Kentucky,  June  1,  1792, 
Tennessee,  June  1,  1796. 
Ohio,  Nov,  29,  1802. 
Louisiana,  April  30,  1812. 
Indiana,  Dec,  11,  1816. 
Mississippi,  Dec.  10,  1817. 
Illinois,  Dec,  3,  1818. 
Alabama,  Dec.  14,  1819, 
Maine,  Iviarch  15,  1820, 
I'lissouri,  Aug,  10,  1821, 
Arkansas,  June  15,  1836, 
Mchigan,  Jan,  26,  1837, 


1,  The  dates  given,  after  the  first  thirteen  States,  are  those  upon  vAiich 
the  admissions  took  effect, 

2,  Ratified  the  Constitution, 


Alexander  Johnston,  History  of  American  Politics,  Appendix  C,  p,  324 


H)PULi\3?I0N  OF  THE  SECTIONS, 
1790  -  1840, 


Year. 


Free  States. 


Slave  States. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 


1,968,453 
2,584,616 
3,758,910 
5,152,372 
7,006,399 
9,733,922 


1,961,374 
2,621,316 
3,480,902 
4,485,819 
5,848,312 
7,334,433 


Ibid. ,  Appendix  E ,  p. 333 


GONGRSSSIONAL  RblHiESElOTi^riON  OF  THE  SECTIONS, 
1790  -  1836, 


SSlNlifflE. 

HOUSE. 

xear. 

Free  States. 

Slave  States, 

Free  States, 

Slave  States, 

1  

1  /yu 

14 

12 

35 

30 

1792 

16 

14 

57 

48 

1796 

16 

15 

57 

49 

1800 

16 

16 

57 

49 

1  OAyl 
1004: 

18 

16 

77 

65 

1808 

18 

16 

77 

65 

1812 

18 

18 

103 

79 

1816 

20 

18 

104 

79 

1820 

24 

24 

105 

82 

1824 

24 

24 

123 

90 

1828 

24 

24 

123 

90 

1832 

24 

24 

141 

99 

1836 

26 

26 

142 

100 

To  find  the  Electoral  Votes,  add  together  the  number  of  Senators  and 
Re  pre  sent  at  i  ve  s  , 

Ibid,,  Appendix  F,  p»  334. 
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Removal  of  Property  and  Tox-Paying  Qualifications 

Property  Tax  Payment 

South  Carolina  1759  ^  1810 

Pennsylvania  1776  19S3 

New  Hampshire  1784  1792 

Georgia  1789  1798 

Delaware  1792  1897 

Aiaryland  1810  Ho  tax  payment  required 

Connecticut  1318  1845 

New  York  1821  1826 

Massachusetts  1821  1891 

Rhode  Island  1842  2   

Nev7  J  ersey  1844  No  tax  payment  required 

Virginia  1S50  ^  No  tax  payment  required 

North  Carolina  1856  ^  1868 

Ohio  (admitted  1803)  ^   1851 

Louisiana  (admitted  1812)    1845 

Iviississippi  (admitted  1817)    1832 


1,  A  freehold  qualification,  first  of  100  acres,  later  of  50,  lasted 
until  1865;  "but  only  as  an  alternative,  since  tax-payers  (and  after 

1810  residents)  could  vote.    The  tax-paying  test  vias  a  severe  one, 
but  must  have  enfranchised  some  totmsmen  lacking  freeholds. 

2,  A  property  Qualification  was  required  of  foreign-born  citizens  until 

1888. 

3,  But  1830-1850  the  head  of  a  family,  being  a  householder  and  tax-payer, 

could  vote. 

4,  The  property  test  applied  after  1776  only  in  the  election  of  senators, 

5,  Aside  from  the  thirteen  original  states  only  three  states  (Ohio, 

Louisiana,  and  Ivlississippi)  entered  the  Union  vrith  a  restricted 
suffrage. 


Edward  LicChesney  Sait,  American  Parties  and  Elections,  p,  29, 
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Daniel  'Vebster 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  and 
promulgated  to  the  country  when  Daniel  was  aoout  eight  years 
of  age.    It  was  a  topic  that  commanded  intense  interest  among 
the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  country;  and  the  sentiments  of  loy- 
alty with  which  that  instrument  was  treated  by  his  parents 
and  neighbors  inspired  young  V/ebster  himself  with  a  veneration 
for  it  that  became,  in  after  life,  a  marked  and  enduring 
feature  of  his  character.    The  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
country's  history.    It  was  something  new,  interesting  and 
important,  and  was  at  once  published  ever;^njvhere.    It  was 
doubtless  printed  in  many  forms,  and  on  many  fabrics.    As  a 
significant  anecdote,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Webster  never  for- 
got that  in  those  days  he  used  to  peruse  the  great  chai^ter 
of  American  liberties  printed  upon  his  pocket-handkerchief. 
R.McKinley  Ormsby,  A  History  of  the  \^ig  Party «  pp.  205,  206. 
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The  opposition  began  to  term  itself  the  whig  p&rty  in 
1S34,  and  with  this  group  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  for  the 
time  being,  were  affiliated.    Horace  Greeley's  "V^Tiig  Almanac" 
for  1838  stated  that  the  party  then  consisted  of: 

"1.    Most  of  those  who,  under  the  name  of  National 
Republicans,  had  previously  been  known  as  supporters  of  Adams 
and  Clay,  and  advocates  of  the  American  system; 

"2.    Most  of  those,  who,  acting  in  defense  of  what  they 
deemed  the  assailed  or  threatened  rights  of  the  states  had 
been  stigmatized  as  Nullifiers  or  the  less  virulent  State- 
Rights  men  who  were  thrown  into  a  position  of  armed  neutral- 
ity -towards  the  administration  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
procla-mation  of  1832  against  South  Carolina; 

"3.    A  majority  of  those  before  known  as  Anti-Masons; 

"4.    Many  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  known  as  Jack- 
son men  but  who  united  in  condemning  that  high-handed  conduct 
of  the  Executive,  the  immolation  of  Duane,  and  the  subser- 
vience of  Taney; 

"5.    Numbers  v;ho  had  not  before  taken  any  part  in 
politics,  but  who  v/ere  now  av;akened  from  their  apathy  by  the 
palpable  usurpations  of  the  Executive,  and  the  imminent  peril 
of  our  whole  fabric  of  Constitutional  liberty  and  ^"tional 
prosperity. " 

Stuart  Lewis,  Part^'  Principles  and  Practical  Politics, 

pp.  67,  68. 
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The  lihip-  Partv  in  Massechusetts 

The  Whig  party  in  Americsn  politics  v/as  a  glorious 
birth,  end  especially  gloi-iouL  in  i.iasscchusetts ,  where  it 
found  a  loyal  constituency  to  the  last.    To  scions  of  the 
older  families  it  recalled  the  proud  days  of  Federalism  and 
ri-lexander  Hamilton,  when  Nev^r  England  was  fairly  dominant  in 
the  national  councils;  but  the  li'iThigs  were  far  more  advanced 
in  ideas  of  popular  self-govei-nment  than  ever  the  Federalists 
as  a  party  had  oeen.   .   .   .    Whigs  aristocratic  at  heart  fra- 
ternized with  plebeians  at  the  polls:  the  rich  made  friends 
with  the  poor  J  acede  aicians  and  men  of  culture  in  the  learned 
professions,  who  were  especially  drawn  to  this  painty,  con- 
sorted with  the  self-educated;  broad-minded  merchants,  with 
the  shopkeepers;  manufacturers,  with  those  whom  they  employed. 
Farmers  and  tillers  of  the  soil  wei'e  persuaded  to  join  v;her- 
ever  possible;  mechanics,  too,  an.d  the  hardy  sons  of  manual 
toil;  but  these  last,  and  the  humble  immigrant,  lately  from 
abroad,  could  not  be  so  easily  won  over. 

James  Schouler,  "The  ''jvhig  Party  in  Massachusetts," 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Proceedings , 
vol.  50,  pp.  39,  40  ( November,  1916) . 
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The           Psrtv  in  Mast':  chu setts 

Of  \ih±g  newspapers  in  Massachusetts,  and  indeed 
throughout  New  England,  the  Boston  Atlas  led  and  fairly 
maintained  the  lead,  in  fervency  of  spirit,  v/hile  the  Vyhig 
party  and  its  ovm  life  lasted.     Its  De'nocratic  rival,  with 
v/hom'it  sparred  constantly,  was  the  Boston  Post,  which  Charles 
Gordon  Greene  conducted  ably  and  courteously  far  into  another 
era.    Viihile  the  Post  tried  to  fasten  upon  the  Vi/hiss  the  stisma 
of  "Hartford  Convention  Federalists,"  the  Atlas  ur^ed  the 
Whigs,  but  in  vain,  to  adopt  in  their  hour  of  national  tri- 
umph the  name  of  "Jefferson  Democrats"  as  against  the  "Tory- 
-  ism"  of  the  Van  Buren  Loco-focos.    Richard  Haughton  retired 
from  the  Atlas  in  May,  1841 t  and  died  soon  after:  but  other 
editors  who  succeeded  him  in  turn  kept  up  the  lead  of  this 
paper  as  Fev/  England's  cnief  Whig  orgeji. 

Ibid,  p.  42. 

c 


i:Ilection  of  1836 


The  De'^iocrat.s  of  Kew  York,  J-nuary,  183C,  ^.u  jlish 
follovdng,  Yfhlch  was  regarded  as  a  party  declaration — 


We  hold  these  truths  to  oe  self-evident;  that 
all  men  ai-e  crested  free  and  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their    Creator  v ith  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  v.hich  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  the  true  founda- 
tion of  republican  government  is  the  equal  rights 
of  ever;;  citizen  in  his  person  and  property,  and 
in  their  management;  that  the  idea  is  quite  un- 
founded that  on  entering  into  society  M^e  give  up 
any  natural  right;  that  the  rightful  power  of  all 
legislation  is  to  declare  and  enforce  only  our 
natural  rights  end  duties,  ajnd  to  take  none  of 
them  from  us;  that  no  man  has  the  natural  right 
to  commit  aggressions  on  the  equal  rights  of  an- 
other, and  this  is  all  from  which  the  law  ought 
to  restrain  him;  that  every  man  is  under  the  nat- 
ural duty  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of 
society,  and  this  is  all  the  law  should  enforce 
on  hi'Q;  that  v.'hen  the  laws  have  declared  and  en- 
forced all  this  they  have  fulfilled  their  func- 
tions. 

vVe  declare  unqualified  hostilitj^  to  bank  notes 
and  paper  money  as  a  circulating  medium,  because 
gold  and  silver  is  the  only  safe  and  constitutional 
currency;  hostility  to  an--  and  all  monopolies  by 
legislation,  because  they  are  violations  of  equal 
rights  of  the  people;  hostility  to  the  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  creation  of  vested  rights  or 
prerogatives  by  legislation,  because  they  are 
usurpations  of  the  people's  sovereign  rights;  no 
legislative  or  other  authority  in  the  body  poli- 
tic can  rightfully,  by  charter  or  otherv/ise,  ex- 
empt any  man  or  body  of  men,  in  any  case  whatever, 
fron  trial  by  jur^,--  ajid  the  jurisdiction  or  opera- 
tion of  the  lav/s  which  govern  the  co^Timunity. 
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We  hold  that  each  and  every  lav*'  or  act  of  in- 
corporation passed  by  preceding  legislatures  can 
be  rightfully  altered  and  repealed  by  their  suc- 
cessors; and  that  they  should  oe  altered  or  re- 
pealed when  necessary'"  for  the  public  good,  or  v^hen 
required  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

1 

Thomas  Hudson  McKee,  The  Kational  Conventions  and  Platfoms 

of  All  Political  Psjrties,  tdp.  34,  35. 
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31ection  of  1835 

The  'Aliigs  in  state  convention  at  Albany,  11.  Y, ,  Feb- 

isry  3,  1836,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Ilesolved,  That  In  support  of  our  c&u^u  ..t  invite 
all  citizens  opposed  to  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the 
Baltimore  nominees. 

Resolved,  That  Martin  Van  Buren,  by  intriguing 
with  the  Executive  to  obtain  his  influence  to 
elect  him  to  the  Presidency,  has  set  an  example 
dangerous  to  our  freedom  and  corrupting  to  our 
free  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  support  v;e  render  to  'vYilliam 
H.  Harrison  is  by  no  means  given  to  him  solely 
on  account  of  his  brilliant  and  successful  ser- 
vices as  leader  of  our  armies  during  the  last 
vjar,  but  that  in  him  v/e  viev;  also  the  man  of 
high  intellect,  the  stern  patriot,  uncontaminated 
by  the  machinery  of  hackneyed  politicians — a  man 
of  the  school  of  vVashington. 

Resolved,  That  in  Francis  Granger  v/e  recognize 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  fellov;  citizens, 
whose  talents  we  admire,  whose  patriotism  we 
trust,  and  whose  principles  we  sanction. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  36,  37, 


ExpunginfT  Resolution 


The  acting  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  King,  of  ^^Ic- 

ba-na,  then  directed  the  roll  to  je  called.     The  yeas  and  nays 

h?d  been  previously  ordered,  c^i'.  proceeded  to  be  ce^lle  - 

secretary  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  AsDury  Dickens.     Forty- thi-tti  sen- 

etors  were  present,  answering:  five  absent.    The  yeas  v;ere: 

"Messrs.  3enton,  Srovvn,  3uchanan,  Dane,  Illi- 
nois, Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard,  Kir^<  of  Alabama,  Linn,  Morris, 
Nicholas,  Files,  Page,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sevier, 
Strsnge,  Tal.lmadge ,  Tipton,  Walker,  Wall,  Wright. 

"Fays. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Swing  of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  Kent,  Knight,  Moore, 
Prentiss,  Preston,  Robbins,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
ster, Vvhite." 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  View,  Vol.  I,  p.  730. 
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The  liVinter  of  1836  -  1837 

Signs  of  a  coming  revulsion  in  the  world  of  business 
were  so  numerous  and  so  :-^?lp?ble,  during  this  session,  that 
it  is  v.onderful  so  few  o^bti'veu  Lne;n.    The  short  crops  of 
1836  and  the  paper  inflation  had  raised  the  price  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  to  a  point  they  had  never  reached  before, 
and  have  never  reached  since.    Flour  was  sold  in  lots,  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  barrel;  in  single  barrels,  at  sixteen;  in 
smaller  quantities,  at  eighteen.    The  growing  scarcity  of 
money  had  already  compelled  manufacturers  to  dismiss  many  of 
their  workmen;  and,  thus,  at  a  moment,  when  financiers  cher- 
ished the  delusion  that  the  country  w^as  prosperous  beyond  all 
previous  example,  large  numbers  of  worthy'  mechanics  and  seam- 
stresses v/ere  suffering  from  downright  w^ant.   .   .  . 

Business  men  were  gasping  all  the  •■'^-^ter  for  breath, 
but  scarcely  a  man  of  them  believed  that  zae  pressure  was  any- 
thing but  temporary?-  and  accidental.    After  a  day  of  extraor- 
dinary stringency,  the  newspapers,  in  one  chorus,  v.ould  de- 
clare that  then  the  worst  was  over;  the  bottom  had  been 
touched;  relief  was  at  hand.     Col.  3enton,  v/ho  had  so  extolled 
the  state  of  the  currency  in  January,  tells  us  that,  in  Feb- 
ruary, he  knew  that  the  grand  crash  was  both  inevitable  and 
near.     "It  v/as  in  the  month  of  February",  says  he,  "that  I 
invited  the  president-elect  into  a  committee  room,  and  stated 


( 


to  hin  my  opinion  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  sji  explosion  of 
the  paper  system  and  of  e.  ^^-eneral  suspension  of  the  banks — 
intending  to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
exposition  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so;  but  the  interview 
came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  termination.    Hardly  had  I 
expressed  my  belief  of  this  impending  catastrophe  than  he 
spoke  up  and  said,  *  Your  friends  think  you  a  little  exalted 
in  the  head  on  that  subject.'     I  said  no  more.     I  was  miffed. 
We  left  the  room  together,  talking  on  different  matters,  and 
I  saying  to  myself,   'You  will  soon  feel  the  thunderbolt. 
Jaines  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jcckson,  Vol.  Ill,  pp..  622,  623. 
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The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  several  Admnistra- 
tions  fron  17c9-1838,  exclusive  of  the  Public  Debt,  end  pay- 


ments under  Treaty  stipulations,  including  the  expenses  and 

arrearages  of  the  last  War  v;ith  Great  Britain,  were: 

Washington's  Adninistratl jn,  S  yrs.  $15,890,698  55 

John  Adams's                 "               4    "  21,348,356  19 

Jefferson's                 "               8    "  41,100,788  88 

Madison's                    "               8    "  14-t,od4,944  86 

Monroe's                     "              8    "  99,363,509  64 

J.  Q.  Ad-7iP»s             "               4    "  49,725,721  26 

Jackson's                    "               8    "  144,579,847  72 

Total   —  1^516,695,857  10 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  reforming, 
retrenching,  economical,  Deriocrstic  Administration  of  General 
Jackson,  f^'     expres:' '^'-"^  such  a  holy  horroi-  '  t  'Tr.  Adams's 


extravagance,  cost  the  country  as  much  as  the  ii.dainistration 
?i  Air.  Madison,  including  the  outlays-  of  an  expensive  War  vvith 
Greet  Brit air. 

Epes  Sargent,  The  Life  end  Public  Services  of  Henry  Clay, 

p.  44. 
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ERESIDii^TlAL  ELECTIOIIS  1789-1836  ^ 

i 

Year        Candidate  for 

Candidate  for 

Party 

Popular 

'illectoral 

jj  President 

Vice-President 

Vote 

Vote 

69 

1          John  Adanis(V«P.) 

34 

John  Adams (V.P,) 

77 

George  Clinton 

50 

1796  John  Adanis 

Thomas  Pinckiiey(  59 ) 

.Federalist 

71 

Thomas  Jef ferson{V,P, ) 

Aaron  Burr  (30) 

Republican 

68 

1800  Thomas  Jefferson  2 

Aaron  Burr 

Republican 

73 

John  Adeims 

C.  C.  Pinckney(64) 

Federalist 

65 

1804  Thomas  Jefferson 

George  Clinton 

Republican 

162 

Chas«  C,  Pinclniey 

Rufus  King 

Federalist 

14 

U^CUX^C    V/XXlIbVjXIV -l-J.)^  / 

X  cLLoX  cULX  o  V 

4-7 

1812  James  iiadison 

Elbridge  Gerry(13l) 

Republican 

128 

89  ' 

1816  James  Llonroe 

Daniel  D»  Tompkins 

Republican 

183 

X  wvXOX  *M,iL  X  O  V 

34 

1820  James  lAonroe 

D.D.Tompkins  et  al 

Republican 

231 

1 

John  Q,uincy  Adams 

ti 

1 

1824  John  Q,uincy  Adams  ^ 

John  C.Calhoun (182) 

Republican 

84 

Andrew  Jackson 

It 

99 

Vv.H.Cravrf'ord 

If 

41 

1 

Henry  Clay 

n 

37 

1828  ilndrew  Jackson 

John  C,Calhoun(171) 

Dem.Repub, 

647 

276 

178 

1 

John  Quincy  Adams 

Richard  Rush 

Natl.Repub. 

508 

064 

83 

M 
W 

1832  Andrevj  Jackson 

M.Van  Buren(189) 

Democrat 

687 

502 

219 

Henry  Clay 

John  Sergeant 

Hatl.Repub, 

530 

189 

49 

/ 

r 
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]5ffiSIDSl\mAL  i^LSCTIONS  1789-1836 


Year         Candidate  for 
President 

1 

Candidate  for 
Yice-President 

Party 

Popular 
Vote 

iilectoral 
Vote 

1856  Llartin  Van  Buren 

RJ/I.  Johnson(147) 

Democrat 

762  978 

170 

William  H,  Harrison 

Francis  Granger! 77) 

iJhig 

73 

Eugli  L,  l/hite 

John  Tyler (47) 

tT 

736  250 

26 

Daniel  V/ebster 

William  Smitli(23) 

n 

14 

Vf.  G,  Maneimi 

n 

11 

I 

i 
I 

I 


I 


1.  statistics  taken  from  Stan^TOod:  History  of  the  Presidency. 
2»    Elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 


Harold  R#  Bruce,  .American  Parties  and  Politics,  pp.  66,  67. 


